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■ByBENNYMORRIS 


:  Not  involved  in  Contra  funds 


‘Tried  to  sabotage  summit’ 


i-*  -  ^  and  WOLFBUTZER  ■ 

f  .';  V-.:  7'{4Vad$l0Mi.*-‘:  - - 

Thegovemment  yesterday  reit er- 
ated  Jhat4srad  was iicrt  party  to  the 
diyqr^ipn  ot. funds  front*  the  Iran 
amis  sales to  the  Nicaraguan  Con-' 
trasrand  -that  Israel  tbroughoat  the 
Irangate- affair  Jjati  acted  dut.-of  >. 
:^iiftdfdosecQ6p^ration”with  - 
the U.S.  ... 

Biit  the  statement,  issued  .yester¬ 
day  by  the  Prime  Ministers  Office, 
fafled  to  reiterate  the  major  Israeli 


..denial  made  in  an  official  “govern¬ 
ment  statement”  a  month  ago.  that 
Israel  had  never  supplied  arms  to  the 
Contras.  who  are  fighting  the  pro- 
Gommunist  Sandinista  regime  in 
.Nicaragua. 

^Reacting  to  the  weekend  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  of  the  Senate  Intelli¬ 
gence  Committee  report,  the  gov- 
.  eminent  “reaffirms  that  it  had  no 
knowledge  of,  and  was  in  no  way 
.party  to  the  alleged  diversion  of 
Iranian  funds  to  the  Contras.”  the 
statement  says.  “The  payments  for 
the.  Iranian  transactions  were  made 


by  an  Iranian  representative  directly 
to  an  account  designated  by  the 
Americans,  and  none  of  the  money 
transferred  by  the  Iranians  went 
through  or  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Israel  or  its  representatives.” 

“Likewise,  there  is  no  foundation 
whatsover  to  the  allegation  that 
Israel  suggested  to  the  U.S.  that 
arms  from  Israel  be  delivered  to  the 
Contras,”  the  announcement  con¬ 
tinues. 

“Throughout  the  Iranian  affair.” 
the  statement  says.  “Israel  acted  in 
full  cooperation  and  coordination 


with  the  U.S.  in  the  spirit  of  close 
friendship  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.” 

Israeli  officials  yesterday  declined 
to  elaborate  further  on  Israel's  role 
in  the  affair,  saying  that  “all  the 
necessary  information  will  be  given 
to  the  U.S.  in  due  course.” 

The  officials  said  that  the  Con¬ 
gressional  investigative  committee, 
headed  by  Senator  Daniel  Inouye. 
had  already  asked  Israel  for  declara¬ 
tions  or  affidavits  on  the  affair  to  be 
submitted  by  the  leading  Israeli  pro¬ 
tagonists.  former  Foreign  Ministry 


.director  general  David  Kimche. 
arms  dealer  Ya’acov  Nimrodi.  the 
adviser  on  terrorism  to  the  prime 
minister.  Amiram  Nir.  and  business¬ 
man  Al  Schwimraer  (who  is  an 
American  rather  than  Israeli 
citizen).  The  officials  said  that  the 
written  declarations  by  these  men 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  U.S. 
“within  a  month  or  two.” 

The  officials  added  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  investigators  had  not  asked  any 
other  Israelis  -  such  as  Foreign 
Minister  Peres,  who  was  prime 
(Contimed  on  Page  7) 


Shomron  is  13th  chief  of  general  staff  I  Precise  Israel  answers 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
and  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
The  cabinet  accepted  Defence 
Minister  Rabin’s  recommendation 
yesterday  and  appointed  Aluf 
3-.  (Major-General)  Dan  Shomron.  49, 
as  the.  IDE’s  13th  chief  of  general 
staff.;.  He  will  replace  Rav- Aluf 
Moshe  Levy  in  April.or  May,  . 

Neither  Levy,  who  lak  week  lob¬ 
bied  with  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
against  Shomron’s  appointment,  nor 
Shomron  .was  present  at  the  cabinet 
meeting.  Nope  ,  of  the  .ministers 
opposed  the  appointment,  though  a 
number  asked  questions,  and  spe- 
.  -.rotation  was  rife  yesterday  as  to  what 
changes  in  the  IDF  the  innovative 
Shomron  may  introduce. 

_  Shomron.  said  in' an  Israel  TV 
interview  last'night:  ”1  don’t  accept 
I  he  approach  that  a  war  with  Syria  is 
ineviiable.  Syria  represents  a  hard¬ 
line  policy,  in  which  it  is  isolated 
today,  against  any  negotiations, 

“But  Syria  knows  what  we  know: 
ithat .atqpe  it  is.  incapable  of  building 
•  an  army  that  can  achieve  its  goals.” 

;  Several  ministers  asked  why  Levy 
A-had  ■  opposed  Shomron’s  appoint- 
’  orient  and  what  would  be  the  fete  of 
the  other  top-  officers  who  had 


Aluf  Dan  Shomron 


(Rubingerl 


thrown  their  hats  into' the  ring,  such 
as  deputy  CGS  Amir  Drori,  Uri  Orr 
and  Ebud  Barak. 

Rabin  told  the  ministers  that  the 
choice,  from  among  a  number  of 
suitable  generals,  had  been  a  hard 
one. 

Rabin  acjded  that  in  the  past  sever¬ 


al  chiefs  of  staff  had  opposed  the 
appointment  of  their  successors.  But 
they  had  no  standing  in  the  law 
(Basic  Law:  Tire  Army.  3(cl),  which 
specifies  that  the  defence  minister  is 
to  recommend  the  CGS’s  successor 
and  the  cabinet  is  to  appoint  him.  He 
said  that  he  hoped  to  persuade  the 
other  contenders  to  the  post  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  army. 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  wound  up 
the  discussion  by  congratulating 
Levy  for  his  pastrervices.  and  Shom- 
ron. 

Rabin  yesterday  reportedly  met 
Ott,  Barak  and  Drori,  told  them  of 
the  appointment,  and  attempted  to 
persuade  them  to  remain  in  the 
army. 

When  then-defence  minister 
Moshe  Arens  recommended  Levy 
for  the  post  instead  of  Shomron  or 
Aluf  (Res.)  Avigdor  Ben-Gal,  Ben 
Gal  quit  the  army. 

Drori  had  opposed  Sbomron's 
formation  of  a  ground  corps  com¬ 
mand,  but  later  became  its  comman¬ 
der.  Last  August.  Levy  promoted 
him  to  the  post  of  deputy  CGS. 

Orr  had  been  OC  Central  Com¬ 
mand  before  moving  to  the  Northern 
Command.  He  declined  to  become 
(Cnntimtcd  on  Page  2,  Cot  5) 


on  Contra  deal  needed 


Thatcher  to  discuss  issue  of  Nazi  criminals 


By  DAVID  HOROWITZ 
.  Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent  . 
LONDON.  -  Prime  Minister  Mar¬ 
garet  Thatcher  has  agreed  to  meet 
later  this  month  with  a  representative 
of  the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Centre,  to 
eyyi^tfktti7^tazi  qrimin- 
'ttfe  is  Brftain  .  "  ■ 

decision  to  inert  with  Rabbi  Maryin 
Hier,  dean  of  theLos  Angeles-based 
centre,  comes  days  after  Scottish  TV 
publicized  documents  suggesting  that 
it  has  been,  official  British  govern¬ 


ment  policy  since  1948  not  to  pursue 
alleged  Nazi  criminals. 

The  Wiesenthal  Centre  sent  the  list 
of  17  names,  together  with  a  dossier 
of  evidence,  to  Downing  Street  last 
October. 

.  .  .  A  spokesman  for  the  centre  said  at 
the  >-*?!:r.!j-dfecoYe»sd. 

documents  cieariy  identify  the  Nazis 
and  make  it  posable  for  prosecu¬ 
tion.” 

An  tanas  Gecas,  who  now  lives  in 
Edinburgh,  is  the  only  alleged  Nazi 


criminal  to  have  been  named  publicly 
so  far,  but  the  centre  has  said  it 
believes  other  former  Latvian  SS 
officers  and  Nazi  officials  are  Irving  in 
Nottingham.  Birmingham  and 
Wales. 

The  centre  will  next  week  forward 
tollsc  Americas  authorities  eritkrtev 

that  some  50  former  Nazis  are  firing 
in  tiie  U.S.  under  fato  names.  Simi¬ 
lar  information  has  been  passed  to 
both  the  Australian  and  Venezuelan 
governments  in  the  past  few  months. 


Reacting  to  the  weekend  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  report  yesterday,  Israel 
again  denied  that  it  had  had  know¬ 
ledge  of,  or  been  party  to.  transfer¬ 
ring  funds  from  the  sales  of  arms  to 
Iran  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras. 

Israel's  general  and  vague  declara¬ 
tions  notwithstanding,  however,  the 
committee's  report  raises  a  number 
of  pointed  questions  about  Israel's 
role  in  the  19S5-8n  arms  deals  with 
Iran  and  the  funding  and  arming  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Contra  rebels.  Israel 
so  far  has  felt  no  obligation  or  ne¬ 
cessity  to  respond  in  detail  to  either 
the  committee's  allegations,  or 
others  recently  published  in  the  U.S. 
and  Israeli  media. 

But  Israel's  leaders  and  senior 
officials  are  well  aware  of  the  gra¬ 
dual  erosion  these  allegations  are 
causing  to  Israel's  image  and  credi¬ 
bility  in  the  U.S.,  and  some  officials 
believe  that  the  hour  is  fast 
approaching  when  Jerusalem  will 
hltve  to  supply  detailed  answers. 

The.  major  questions  regarding 
Israel's  conduct  that  emerge  from 
the  Senate  committee's  report  and 
recent  media  reports  are: 

13  Did  Israel,  directly  and  indirect¬ 
ly.  sell  anns  to  the  Contras  during 
the  years  19S3-K6?  If  so.  which 
ministers  and  senior  officials  knew  of 
it  and  which  were  kept  in  the  dark? 

□  If  they  knew,  did  Israel's  leaders 
inform  (which?)  American  leaders 
of  these  sales'? 

□  Did  Israel,  through  its  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
Iranian  arms  deals,  Amiram  Nir  (the 
p'InUi  7r.:r.i.;:er  *,  wu-.i-.cv  .  '.’not- 
ism),  propose  that  the  funds  earned 
by  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  be  di¬ 
verted  to  funding  the  Contras?  Did 
Nir  know  that  Iranian  funds  would 
be.  or  were  being,  diverted  to  the 


6No  swap  from  Israel  for  Beirut  hostages’ 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Israel  wiD  not'  release  the  400 
Shi’ke  prisoners  held  in  its  jails  or  in 
South  Lebanon  in  exchange  for  the 
four  Americans  mid  British  nego¬ 
tiator  Terry  Waite  abducted  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  by  Shi'ite  extremists  in 
Beirut.  Defence  Minister  Rabin 
made  plain  yesterday.  -  Nor  does 
Israel  expect  Washington  to  ask 
Jerusalem  to  do  so,  sources  in  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Office  said  yester¬ 
day.  •  - 

The  sources  were  reacting  to  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Shi’ites  have  proposed 


that  such  an  exchange  take  place 
within  a  week.  In  lieu  of  that,  the 
terrorists  have  threatened  to  begin 
executing  the  four  American  Uni¬ 
versity  teachers  taken  at  gunpoint 
from  their  campus  in  West  Beirut. 
(See  Shultz  Warns,  p.3) 

“Israel  is  not  an  address  or  an 
international  bank  for  terrorists, 
wheje  any  country  that  wants  to 
incur  the  release  of  one  of  its  citizens 
can  come  and  expect  us  ro  pay  the 
price.”  Rabin  told  Israel  Radio. 

The  sources  said  that  no  American 
request  has  been  received  in  the 


■matter,  and  that  judging  from  past 
experience,  no  such  request  would 
reach  Jerusalem.  Similar  exchange 
demands  were  made  during  the 
Achiile  Lauro  hijacking  and  the 
TWA  hijacking,  but  the  U.S.  did  not 
approach  Israel  on  the  matter,  said 
the  sources.  Besides,  said  the 
sources.  Israel  has  “a  long-standing 
policy”  of  not  exchanging  prisoners 
for  hostages,  and  Israel  sees  no  room 
for  a  change  of  this  policy. 

“We  have  a  position  in  principle 
on  this,  that  we  don't  deal  with 
terrorists,’*  Prime  Minister  Shamir’s 


spokesman,  Avi  Pazner,  told  repor¬ 
ters  yesterday. 

In  the  early  1980s,  Israel  twice 
exchanged  hundreds  of  terrorists  in 
Israeli  and  South  Lebanese  jails  fora 
handful  of  Israeli  prisoners  in  terror¬ 
ist  hands.  Those  exchanges,  which 
included  the  release  of  dozens  of 
murderers,  sparked  criticism  from 
the  Israeli  public  and  from  abroad  as 
submission  to  terrorist  extortion. 
The  feeling  in  the  aftermath  was  that 
in  future,  Israel  would  find  it  politi¬ 
cally  difficult  to  carry  out  such  ex¬ 
changes. 


PKSJ 


9  hurt,  one  seriously, 
in  Egged  bus  blast 


M 


One  of  the  nine  persons  wounded  in  the  bus  explosion  being  treated  at 
the  Hiliel  Yaffe  Hospital  in  Hadera.  (AFP> 


By  YORAM  GAZTT 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  A  78-year-old  man. 
one  of  nine  people  wounded  'in 
yesterday’s  bomb  blast  on  a  Haifa- 
Jerusalera  bus,  was  in  serious  condi¬ 
tion  last  night  in  Hadera's  Hiliel 
Yoffe  Hospital. 

Surgeons  operated  on  the  man 
yesterday  in  an  effort  to  save  his  leg 
from  amputation. 

The  bomb  exploded  near  the  front 
of  the  No.  940  Egged  bus  at  about  10 
a.m.  The  bus  was  on  the  Tel  Aviv- 
Haifa  highway  near  the  village  of  Jisr 
az-Zarka  when  the  blast  occurred. 

Two  rival  Palestinian  terrorist 
groups  claimed  responsibility  yester¬ 
day  for  the  bus  attack. 

The  injured  were  Taken  by  ambu¬ 
lances  and  private  cars  to  Hiliel 
Yoffe. 

Hospital  director  Dr.  Shmuel 


Mashiach  said  four  people  suffered 
light  to  moderate  leg  injuries,  and 
four  others  suffered  "light  injuries, 
mostly  in  their  ears  and  eardrums.'' 

A  Haifa  police  officer  said 
“many”  suspects  had  been  rounded 
up  for  questioning,  both  in  Haifa  and 
in  Hadera.  He  said  all  the  detainees 
were  later  released. 

The  driver  of  the  bus  said  he 
checked  the  bus  for  suspicious  ob¬ 
jects  when  he  arrived  in  Haifa  from 
Jerusalem  earlier  in  the  morning, 
and  again  before  leaving  Haifa. 

An  eyewitness  who  had  been  driv¬ 
ing  near  the  bus  at  the  time  of  the 
blast  told  Army  Radio:  “I  suddenly 
heard  an  explosion.  The  bus's  rear 
window  flew  off... and  passengers 
immediately  started  screaming.  I 
saw  one  wounded  person  taken  away 
on  a  stretcher,  and  one  was  treated 


{ Contra oed  on  Page  2,  Col.  3) 


,000 illegal  houses  may  be  licensed 


By  ASHER-W  ALLFISH  - 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  government  is  expected  to 
endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
Markovitch  Committee  on  un¬ 
licensed  construction  in  the  Arab 
and  Druse  sectors,  whereby 
houses  would  be  demolished  and 
over  6,000  would  be  licensed  re- 

^l^itiiste’r-without-Poitfplio  Moshe 
Arens,  who  irresponsible  for  mnor- 
itv  affairs,  formally  submitted  the 
Markovitch  Committee  s  findings  to 
the  cabinet  at  its.  weekly  session 
yesterday,  and  asked  it  to  approve 

feri#  itwoald 
breakers,  it  would  at  the  same  tune 


-  be  unthinkable  to  demolish  6,000 
homes. 

Since  there  was  not  enough  tinje 
to  give  the  floor  to  all  the  ministers 
who  asked  to  speak  on  the  issue,  the 
cabinet  will  take  up  ihc  Markovitch 
report  again  at  a  later  meeting. 

Ya’acov  Markovitch.  deputy 
director-general  for  special  duties  at 
the  Interior  Ministry,  was  asked  last 
year  by  the  former  interior  minister 
Yitzhak  Perctz  to  submit  a  report  on 
illegal  building. 

Heproposed  that  300  buildings  set 
up  on  land  earmarked  for  roads, 
public  institutions  and  public  utilities 
such  -as  water  and  electricity  lines 
should  be  pulled  down  forthwith. 
Several  thousand  for  which  permits 
were  never  granted,  and  in  some 
cases  never  souglit,  should  be  legiti¬ 


mized  permanently  or  provisionally, 
he  recommended. 

In  the  discussion,  ministers 
pointed  out  that  in  the  final  analysis 
of  provisional  licence  would  become 
permanent. 

They  also  noted  the  problems  in- 

By  ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 

Likud  Minister  Moshe  Arens,  who 
is  in  charge  of  minority  affairs,  be¬ 
gins  a  week’s  intensive  course  iu 
spoken  Arabic  today  at  Netanya’s 
Utpan  Akiva.  For  the  last  few  months 
Arens  has  been  studying  literary 
.Arabic  at  home. 

Arens  said  he  didn’t  know  bow 
much  Arabic  be  would  be  able  to 
master  in  a  week  —  but  an  aide  said 
the  mmi«ter  has  an  “affinity”  for 
languages. 


volved  in  implementing  Marko- 
vitch's  call  for  effective  supervisory 
machinery  to  spot  new  illegal  con¬ 
struction  the  moment  it  begins,  so 
that  the  phenomenon  of  thousands 
of  unlicensed  houses  does  not  recur. 

Industry  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
suggested  that  supervision  of  un¬ 
licensed  construction  be  handed 
over  to  the  Green  Patrol,  a  unit 
directed  by  the  Agriculture  Minis¬ 
try,  which  acts  against  squatters  and 
herdsmen  who  encroach  on  public 
land. 

The  Green  Patrol  was  set  up  by 
Sharon  when  he  was  agriculture 
minister.  It  has  been  the  target  of 
harsh  criticism  by  Israeli  Arabs  for 
what  they  term  its  heavy-handed 
enforcement  of  laws  on  the  use  of 
public  land  - 


ANALYSIS 


I  BENNY  MORRIS  | 

Contras?  And  did  Nir  brief  his  prime 
minister,  Peres,  on  the  destination  of 
the  Iranian  funds?  If  so.  did  Peres 
inform  Defence  Minister  Rabin  and 
then  foreign  minister  Shamir  of  this? 

□  Did  all  the  funds  obtained  from 
the  Iranian  arms  sales  reach  their 
appointed  destinations?  Did  Israeli 
officials  and/or  arms  dealers  rake 
millions  of  dollars  off  the  top  in 
profits?  If  so,  was  this  done  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment?  How  much  money,  if  any.  was 
made  by  the  Israeli  participants 
(arms  dealer  Ya'acov  Nimrodi, 
businessman  Al  Schwimmer,  Nir, 
etc.)  and  were  taxes  paid  on  these 
profits? 

□  Who  in  Israel  derided  to  transfer 
to  Iran  second-hand,  out-dated 
Hawk  missiles  instead  of  those 
ordered  and  paid  for  by  Iran?  W'as 
Rabin  party  to  this  attempted  decep¬ 
tion  (which  ended  with  the  Iranians 
angrily  returning  the  missiles  and 
temporarily  breaking  off  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Israel  and  the  U.S. )? 

□  What  decision-making  process 
and  staff-work  took  place  before  and 
during  Israel's  involvement  in  the 
Iranian  arms  deals?  What  Israeli 
agencies  or  ministries  were  involved 
and  which  were  kept  in  the  dark 
(Defence  Ministry.  Prime  Minister's 
C ffi.'-i ,  Foreign  •  Mi  nistry.  -  M d 
etc.)?  What  motivated  Israeli  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  deals  -  a  strategic- 
political  interest  in  the  regime  in 
Teheran,  friendship  towards  the 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Post  Middle  East  Staff 
and  agencies 

President  Mubarak  yesterday 
accused  Syrian  leader  Hafez 
Assad  of  trying  to  sabotage  last 
week's  Islamic  Summit  in  Kuwait 
by  attacking  Egypt  for  its  peace 
treaty  with  Israel. 

“Hafez  attacked  Egypt  mainly  to 
force  me  to  reply  and  drug  the  con¬ 
ference  into  a  side  issue  and  make  it 
collapse.”  Mubarak  said  in  a  trie- 
vised  speech  marking  Nat:i>n.*.l 
Police  Day. 

He  said  his  brief  meeting  with 
Assad  in  Kuwait  last  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  before  entering  lhe  conference 
hall  was  “a  mere  coincidence wit¬ 
nessed  by  Sheikh  Zaid  Bin  Sultan 
An-Nahayan.  the  United  Arab  Emi¬ 
rates  president. 

“1  shook  hands  with  Hafez  and  he 
surprised  me  by  saying.  ‘I  will  fight 
you  inside'.”  Mubarak  reported,  de¬ 
parting  from  his  prepared  text. 

“I  answered,  saying.  “You  are  ,i 
night  pilot,  and  you  work  only  ai 
night.  But  I  work  day  and  nigh;  in  ;>!! 
circumstances'.” 

Both  Mubarak  and  Assad  are  for¬ 
mer  air  force  chiefs. 

Mubarak  also  revealed  that  an 
Egyptian  envoy  shuttled  between 
Damascus  and  Cairo  lust  year,  car¬ 
rying  letters  between  the  two  heads 
of  state.’ 

Mubarak  said  he  had  suggested 
meeting  Assad  in  Damascus.  Cairo 
or  any  other  Arab  capital  to  settle 
their  differences. 

“But  Assad  asked  me  first  to  can¬ 
cel  the  peace  treaty  and  Camp  P„vid 
accords  as  a  condition  for  a  meeting. 
I  explained  clearly  this  cannot  hap¬ 
pen  as  it  involves  the  destiny  of  the 
Egyptian  people.” 

Mubarak's  comments  seemed 
clearly  designed  to  allay  Israeli  con¬ 
cern  that  an  Egyptian-Syrian  di¬ 
plomatic  thaw  might  create  further 
strains  in  Egypt's  relations  with 
Israel. 

But  the  speech  also  suggested  that 
it  would  be  to  Svria's  advantage  to 
riled  a  reconciliation  wrJ.  -i  -  ■ 
despite  the  peace  treaty. 

Mubarak  said  Assad  told  him  in 
Kuwait  that  he  now  wanted  to  regain 
the  Golan  Heights  through  peaceful 
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“He  [.Assad]  told  me  he  wants  :: 
peaceful  solution,  and  i  told  him  (•• 
let  us  sit  and  talk,  and  Syria  can 
benefit  from  Egypt's  example  with 
Israel.”  Mubarak  said,  refernne  to 
the  fact  that  Egypt  regained  the  Strwi 
through  negotiations. 

Muh.trak's  address  also  seemed 
designed  to  neutralize  the  effect  of;, 
recent  closed-door  speech  by 
Egypt's  defence  minister,  Moham¬ 
med  Abu  Ghazalu.  reportedly  sug¬ 
gesting  that  3  Syrian-Egyptian 'miifi- 
urv  alliance  could  defeat” Israel. 

Instead.  Mubarak  seemed  to  sav 
that  he  would  welcome  :t  Syriun- 
Egyptian  thaw,  but  uni*,  on  Cairo's 
terms. 

The  president  also  levelled  sharp 
criticism  at  his  Syrian  and  Libyan 
rivals  for  “always  disrupting”  con¬ 
ferences  of  Arab  nations. 


Cabinet  compromise 
on  int'l  parley 
Page  4 

“They  [The  Syrians]  started  the 
attacks  during  the  [pre-summit] 
meetings  between  foreign  ministers, 
and  insulted  us  with  w.»7ih  that  I 
can't  repent,  shocking  everyone.” 
said  Mubarak. 

Islamic  conference  sources  said  a 
senior  Syrian  branded  Egypt  a 
"nude  whore."  during  a  preliminary- 
meeting  of  delegates. 

“We  Arabs  have  two  ini-.cniet- 
makers  among  us  out  to  spoil  confer¬ 
ences.  Islamic  summits  and  non- 
aligned  movement  summits.” 
Mubarak  added  in  a  clear  reference 
to  Libya  and  Syria. 

Mubarak  said  he  decided  to  avoid 
responding  to  Assad's  attacks  during 
the  conference  out  of  respect  lor  hi> 
fellow  Moslem  leaders.  "We  would 
have  got  into  ,i  big  tight...  i  had  a  lot 
of  violent  material  to  use." 

i  told  him.  ‘1  want  you  to  ‘••top 
insulting  us,'  and  he  said.  -But 
never  insulted  you  ' 

''}  'ou nd  s: i..: 

ieader  of  Egypt  thafihey  in.om .  Or 
am  )  hired  from  Libya  to  rule 
Egypt?"  Mubarak  asked  drawing 
peals  of  laughter  font  his  audience  or 
police  officials. 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK’S 


Designed  to  Satisfy  your  Mind  and  your  Heart 
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We,  at  Israel 

Discount  Bank,  have  good  ^||| 

reasons  for  suggesting  that  you  ll| 

save  your  money  with  us  -  ij 

reasons  that  speak  to  both 
the  accountant  and  the  pioneer  in  you. 
Whenever  you  save,  by  depositing  funds  in 
our  Tax  Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts, 
you’ll  earn  competitive  interest  that’s  free  of 
tax  in  Israel.  Your  account  is  completely 
confidential  and  is  accessible  anytime. 
Your  money  works  for  you  by  earning 
interest,  and  it  works  for  Israel . 

Drop  into  one  of  our  Tourist  Centers  or 
branches.  We’ll  be  glad  to  show 
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ryou  how  our  Tax  Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts  can  satisfy 
your  mind  and  your  heart. 

In  addition,  you'll  receive  a 
souvenir  gift  to  remind  you  of  the 
Israel  you  love. 

Our  main  Tourist  Centers  in  Israei: 

Tel  Aviv,  I6Mapu  St..  Tel.  (03)247276 
Jerusalem,  62  King  George  St. , 

Tel.  (02)637902/3 

Netanva,  14  Kikar  Atzmaut,  Tel.  (053)43255 
Haifa,  34  Herzl  St..  Tel.  (04)668022 
For  your  added  convenience,  we  maintain 
fuli-service  branches  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  most  major  hotels. 


*For  foreign  residents,  tourists.  Israelis  residing  abroad,  new  immigrants,  temporary  and  returning  residents. 


ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  LTD. 

TOURIST  CENTER  (Main  Foreign  Exchange  Brandi) 
16  Mapu  St.  (Comer  71  Ben  Yehuda  Si.)  63  577  Tel  Ayiv 

Please  send  me: 

O  Information  on  Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts 

□  Information  on  Banking  by  Mail  Service 

□  Your  publication:  Business  Review  and  Economic 
News  from  Israel 


Address  in  Israel . 
Tel. in  Israel _ 


Address  abroad  .. 


)>  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  DANK 


Total  assets  exceed  US5  10  biffioa.  Over  250  offices  and  branches  in  Israel  and  abroad. 

Beal  Office:  27  Yehuda  Halevi  Street.  65  546TeI  Aviv.  Israel.' Tel.  (03)6371 11  > 

UJ>.  Sahating:  Israel  Distent  Baak  of  New  York.  Main  Office:  511,  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  ,Tel.  (2121551-6500 

Other  Subddiary  Basks  aad  Offices:  Buenos  Aires /Curacao  /Cayman  /  London  i  Los  Angeles  f  Miami  (2  W  Montevideo  (2  )  /  Mexico 

Montreal/ Nassau  /  Punta  del  Esie  /  Rio  de  Janeiro  /  Santiago  /  Sao  Paulo  /Toronto. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Mr.  Steve  Marcus,  a  memhci  «.»t  the 
institute's  board  of  govern.  >ry  .it:J 
Mrs..  Marcus,  accompanied  b\ 
French  television  producer  Jacques- 
Chancel.  Mrs  Chancel  and  their 
party.  yesrerda\  visiteJ  the  VVeic- 
mann  Institute  of  Science  as  iuesrs 
of  its  president.  Pud  Arvch 
Dvoretzkv.  They  also  met  with  the 
institute's  deputy  president.  Pr- »f 
ShmuelShaltiel.  Mi  ( inlet m  Firom 
vice  president  (finance  and  adminis¬ 
tration).  and  Prols  Mivh.iei  5-eld- 
man.  Nechama  Haran  C«hera.  Leo 
Sachs  and  William  Taub. 


A  bi-partisan  parliamentary  delega¬ 
tion  from  Honduras,  headed  by  the 
president  of  the  Honduran  Con¬ 
gress.  Carlos  Orbin  Montoya,  has 
been  visiting  Israel  since  last  week 
and  has  met  with  President  Herzog. 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  Foreign 
Minister  Peres.  Today  the  delega¬ 
tion  will  be  received  at  a  special 
ceremony  in  the  Knesset,  where  it 
will  meet  with  Speaker  Shlomo  Hill- 
el. 


ARRIVALS 


The  Speaker  «•(  i he  LilH.-n.-in  i  louse  m  Rep¬ 
resentative'  and  Mr*  Samuel  D.  Hill.  Iasi 
night.  accompanied  by  a  parly  of  eighl  includ¬ 
ing  ihe  deputy  foreign  minister.  Ambassador 
Genree  Wallace:  and  the  .vbiscr  10  ihe  presi¬ 
dent  on  international  affairs .  Bai  Gbala. 


A  Peres- type  vacation 

Vice  Premier  Shimon  Peres  today 
begins  a  five-day  vacation,  the  first 
he  has  taken  in  10  years,  according  to 
his  media  adviser.  Llri  Savir. 

Savir  said  that  Peres  will  spend 
time  "in  the  South"  and  during  the 
vacation  will  meet  with  the  heads  of 
local  councils. 

What  sort  of  vacation  is  that  .’  "A 
Peres-type  vacation.  " said  Savir. 


DIRECTOR.  -  The  cabinet,  at  the 
recommendation  ot  Housing  Mim?- 
ter  David  Levy,  yesterday 
appointed  Amos  Unger  director 
ueneral  of  the  Housing  Mimsirv 
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By  Walter  rubs 

NEW  \ORK.  -  Israeli  arms-dealer 
^a'acuv  Nimrodi  has  claimed  that 
the  Defence  Ministry  approved  Ihe 
sale  of  S50  million  worth  of  Israeli 
weapons  to  Iran  almost  two  months 
before  the  first  reported  American 
request  for  Israel's  help  in 
approaching  Teheran. 

His  statement,  published  by  The 
.\<-a  Yuri,  linies  on  Sunday,  runs 
counlei  la  repeated  assertions  by 
Israel  that  it  sold  arms  to  Iran  only  in 
respond  to  L.S.  requests,  and  speci¬ 
fically  to  help  free  U.S.  hostages  in 
Lebanon. 

Nimrodi  was  quoted  in  a. front¬ 
page  interview  as  saying  that  Israel 
pursued  its  own  arms  sale  in  Iran 
because  il  wanted  to  establish  con¬ 
tacts  with  purported  Iranian  moder¬ 
ates  in  high  government  positions, 
and  because  Nimrodi’s  Iranian  con¬ 
tact.  Manichur  Ghorhanifar.  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  Israel  a  Soviet  T-72  tank 
captured  from  the  Iraqi  army  in  the 
Gulf  war. 

No  Western  government  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  obtained  a  T-72,  which 
is  the  most  advanced  tank  in  the 
Soviet  arsenal. 

Nimrodi  told  the  7vv«*v  that  the 
deal  with  Iran  was  called  off  at  the 
last  min-:te.  while  the  arms  were 
tain;*  prepared  fur  loading  in  Eilat, 
when  f.hur  bandar  informed  the 
Israeli*  that  Teheran  had  decided  it 
wanted  to  but  American  TOW  anti¬ 
tank  missiles  instead  of  Israeli  mor¬ 
tar  shells. 

The  Isiaeiis.  according  to  the  in¬ 
terview.  informed  the  Iranians  that 
permission  from  Washington  was  re¬ 
quired  before  Israel  could  sell  Iran 
the  TOWs.  It  was  at  this  point, 
Nimrodi  said.  Dial  the  iran-Israel- 
l  n.  arn»v  ...iwiicuinn  was  made. 


Fewer  visas,  but 
fewer  refuseniks 


•  The  purpose  ol'  the  new  Soviet 
emigration  regulations  is  ultimately 
to  reduce  the  number  ol  refuseniks, 
a-*  the  r.  f'is.tl  ol  evit  visas  from  now 
’A ill  ''c  a  legal  niaticr."  Iszhak 
bhainlashvili  *aid  on  arrival  at  Ben- 
Gurion  Airport  yesterday  morning. 

Refusenik  Shalolishvili  arrived 
with  22  oiher  new  immigrants  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  the  new  law.  Shalo- 
Ushvih  explained,  only  those  with 
immediate  family  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  are  now  allowed  to  even  app¬ 
ly  tor  an  exit  visa  to  be  reunited  with 
their  relatives. 

The  refusal  will  thus  be  legal  and 
drastically  reduce  the  number  of 
refuseniks  Jews  who  wish  to  be 
"repatriated"  to  Israel  but  have  no 
relatives  here,  will  find  the  Soviet 
gates  firmly  shut,  he  said. 


Vanun'u’s  strike 
enters  4th  week 


Mordechai  Vanunu's  hunger 
strike  has  now  entered  its  fourth 
week.  His  brothers  Meir.  Asher  and 
Albert  visited  him  yesterday  and 
de.NCtibed  his  condition  as  stable. 
Prison  authorities  told  them  that  he 
hud  Nuffcied  dizzy  spells  and  w^ak- 
nes*  on  Saturday 

Meanwhile.  Vanunu’s  American 
girlfriend.  Judy  Zimmel.  left  Israel 
on  Friday  She  will  wait  in  the  U.S. 
for  Jerusalem  District  Court  Judge 
Z\i  Cohen's  decision,  expected  on 
Thursdav.  whether  to  allow  her  ro 
visit  Yanunu  in  jail  Cohen  is  also  to 
hear  two  othci  petitions  submitted 
by  Vanunu:  one  requesting  visiting 
rights  for  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
and  tilt  other  asking  that  his  solitary 
confineme  nt  be  ended. 
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A  Civil  Defence  exercise  will  take  pk-.ee  iu  the  Liiai  town  area  today. 
Monday.  February  2.  During  the  course  -jf  the  exercise,  there  will  ba 
simulated  firing  and  explosions,  and  sirens  wtJi  be  sounded.  In  case  uf  an 
actual  alert,  sirens  will  be  sound-d  on  in  ascenduig/desceuding  scale. 


Bui  -  you  can  help  bngtnen  upineir  lives 
Through  your  ■genurosrty.  The-  Jerusalem 
Pos!  s  Forsake  Me  Nor  RirM  helps  rhe 
counirv  s  less  lonunaie  elderly  lessen  the 
burden  in  their  latter  years, 
four  com  nbuhons  go  a  long  way  - 

A  sparkling  social  life! 

the  Fund  supports  and  maintains  dev  care 
centres,  where  our  needy  elderly  can  spend 
iheir  lime  in  a  happy,  social  alnosphere.  with 
arts  and  crafts,  entertainmenl  and  kinship 
The  Forsake  Me  No!  Fund  ensures  iheir 
home  away  from  home"  has  tumiiure, 
equipment  and  games,  and  is  maintained. 

heaisd  and  kept  clean. 

A  glittering  smile! 

Y{*ir  contributions  help  suDsidizi-  denial 
care  lor  needy  elderly  who  *oukj  ^ne.  wise 
nol  be  able  (0  afford  proper  Ireaimem 


A  warm  glow  on 
a  cold  evening 

Trie  Forsake  Me  Not  Fund  supplies  healers. 
Warv.eis,  pyiamas.  man  reuses,  bedding  and 
warm  aothlrig  -  desperately  neeled  during 
the  cold  wmiei  months 


Bring  a  little  comfort 
into  their  homes! 

Many  ot  israeCs  akterty  people  live  in  sub- 
standard  homes  that  urgently  require  repair 
or  refiovaiian .  as  well  as  secunty  measures 
such  as  locks  tv  beepers 


PLEASE,  HELP  US  HELP  THEM. 
GIVE  QEHEROUSLT  TO 
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Aeoepttaig  Omasa: 

Jetuanlem:  The  Jerusalem  PosiBuittnq.BomeiTialnquslrial  Zone  TelAvlv9CarlebacnEl 
Ha»a:teNoid3uSi..HadarNaearniel  Ormairto  TheJwusolerriPi.'sl.PO.B'ei,  Jerusalem 91 000 


Miller  precedent  to  be  tested 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  yesterday  ordered  *the 
Interior  Ministry  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  register 
two  Reform  converts  from  Kibbutz  Mishmar  Hunegev  as 
Jews. 

The  case  follows  the  precedent-setting  decision  that 
ordered  the  ministry  to  issue  an  ID  card  to  Shoshana 
Miller.  3  Reform  convert.  listing  her  nationality  as 
Jewish.  Yitzhak  Peretz  resigned  as  interior  minister  over 
the  ruling,  and  Miller  returned  to  the  U.S.  for  personal 
reasons  before  her  ID  card  could  be  issued. 

Following  Peretz’s  resignation,  the  acting  interior 
minister.  MX  Ronnie  Milo,  told  the  Knesset  that,  the 
Miller  case  had  created  a  precedent  and  that  other 
Reform  converts  should  also  be  registered  as  Jews.  Bui 
despite  this,  the  ministry  has  apparently  refused  to  do 
so.  The  couple  involved  in  yesterday's  case .  who  live  in 
Mishmar  Hanegev.  had  strong  Jewish  links  even  before 
their  conversion,  according  to  Tel  Aviv  attorney  Yosef 
Ben-Menashe.  who  is  representing  them. 

The  wife.  Julia  Ann  Biglaizer.  from  the  U.5.,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Jewish  father,  a  survivor  of  Auschwitz,  and 
a  non -Jewish  mother  who  kept  a  kosher  home.  Biglaiz- 
er's  husband.  Murilc  Pinto  Varela,  recounted  that 
though  his  mother  died  when  he  was  seven,  she  had  told 
him  that  her  mother  had  lit  candles  every  Frida v  night, 
raising  the  possibility  that  the  family  were  Marranos, 
Ben-Menashe  said. 

The  two  met  at  Kibbutz  Ma'agan  Michael.  When  they 
decided  to  marry,  they  returned  to  Brazil,  where  they 
were  converted  by  Reform  Rabbi  Marceio  RittnerofSao 


Paolo.  Following  their  conversion,  they  had  a  Reform 
wedding,  as  welf  as  a  civil  ceremony  required  by  Brazi¬ 
lian  law. 

After  the  Interior  Ministry  office  in  Beersheba  refused 
to  issue  them  identity  cards  listing  their  nationality  as 
Jewish,  they  applied  to  population  registrar  Yehoshua 
FCahana.  who  told  them  the  Miller  case  was  pending  and 
their  case  would  be  dealt  with  after  its  outcome. 

But  despite  the  court's  ruling,  the  Y’arelas  said,  the 
Interior  Ministry  continued  to  refuse  to  register  them  as 
Jews.  They  had  applied  eight  times,  they  said,  and 

received  no  reply. 

Rabbi  Uri  Regev.  legal  coordinator  for  the  Israel 
Union  for  Progressive  Judaism,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
fast  night  that  The  case  indicates  that  the  '‘rule  of  law  in 
the  State  of  Israel”  is  in  question.  The  threat  comes,  he 
said,  not  from  Peretz.  but  from  "his  shadows,  in  the  form 
of  Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  MK  Milo.” 

Regev  said  that  he  is  meeting  this  week  with  another 
couple  seeking  to  be  registered  as  Jewish  but  fearful  of 
“going  public.”  He  said  the  Israel  Reform  Movement  is 
also  dealing  with  several  cases  of  people  who  accepted 
registration  indicating  their  nationality  as  other  than 
Jewish  and  who  now  wish  to  change  that. 

“Some  didn't  realize  they  were  not  being  registered  as 
Jews,  while  others  accepred  the  other  registration  be¬ 
cause  they  were  anxious  to  receive  their  identity  cards,” 
he  said. 

hie  added  that  the  Reform  Movement  would  extend 
full  support  to  any  Reform  converts  who  wish  to  take 
legal  action  against  the  ministry's  refusal  to  register  them 
as  Jews. 


"Kidnapped5  yeshiva  boy  barred  from  leaving 


The  16-year-old  boy  allegedly 
"kidnapped”  by  his  parents  from  his 
yeshiva  in  Bnei  Brak  on  Thursday  is 
to  remain  in  the  custody  of  his  pa¬ 
rents.  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
ruled  yesterday. 

In  rejecting  the  wrir  of  habeas 
corpus  submitted  by  the  boy's  sister 
Thursday  night,  the  court  also  ruled 
that  the  restraining  order  barring  the 
boy's  departure  from  the  country 
would  remain  in  effect  for  another 
seven  days.  During  this  time  the 
sister  can  apply  to  the  district  court 
for  legal  custody  of  her  brother. 

According  to  the  petition,  the  pa¬ 
rents  arrived  at  the  Tiferet  Tora 
yeshiva  for  the  newly  Orthodox  on 
Thursday  and  forced'  their  son  into 
their  car.  where  they  drugged  him 
before  driving  to  Ben-Gurion  Air¬ 


port  to  catch  a  plane  for  Austria. 

The  boy  had  been  under  the  care 
of  his  two  older  sisters,  both  of 
whom  are  newly  Orthodox.  The 
trouble  began  in  1982.  when  the 
older  sister  decided  to  become 
Orthodox,  the  father  claimed  in  an 
affidavit  submitted  to  the  court. 

“From  that  lime  on .  out  family  life 
became  unbearable,”  the  affidavit 
said.  “She  became  more  and  more 
extreme  and  demanded  that  we  all 
act  as  she  saw  fit.  She  would  not 
touch  the  wine  or  bread  that  I  bles¬ 
sed.  claiming  that  my  blessings  were 
worthless."  the  affidavit  continued. 

In  mid-1985.  after  the  younger 
sister  followed  the  older  one's  exam¬ 
ple.  the  parents  left  for  Austria,  to 
stay  with  their  eldest  son  for  a  while. 
“The  daily  storms  and  squabbles 


broke  me.”  the  father  said . 

Contact  between  the  parents  and 
the  three  children  in  Israel  was 
broken  off  some  four  months  ago, 
the  affidavit  added.  But  the  parents 
learned  that  their  son  had  been 
placed  in  a  yeshiva  for  the  newly 
Orthodox.  They  also  learned  that 
both  their  daughters  had  married 
ultra-Orthodox  Jews. 

The  parents  asked  the  court  to 
allow  them  to  exercise  their  parental 
rights  and  educate  their  son  as  they 
saw  fit. 

After  hearing  the  court's  ruling, 
the  father  broke  down  and  wept. 
"My  son  is  being  brainwashed,”  he 
told  reporters.  Tm  not  prepared  to 
lose  him.  The  Orthodox  led  my 
daughters  astray.  I‘m  not  prepared 
to  give  up  on  my  son.  ”  ( Itim) 


Pardoned 
prisoner 
appeals  for 
longer  term 


By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
ASHKELON.  -  For  what  is  re¬ 
portedly  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of 
the  Prisons  Service,  a  security  pris¬ 
oner  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  behind  bars  after  his  sentence 
is  completed. 

Atawa  Yusif  Atawa,  19,  of  Khan 
Yunis.  attracted  attention  last  month 
when  he  cut  off  his  penis  with  a  razor 
blade.  Atawa  was  rushed  to  Ashke- 
lon's  Barzilai  Hospital,  where  a  team 
of  surgeons  succeeded  in  reattaching 
the  severed  organ. 

Following  the  surgery.  Prisons 
Service  director  David  Maimon 
appealed  to  Gaza's  military  governor 
to  pardon  Atawa  on  humanitarian 
grounds-  Convicted  in  1985  of  throw¬ 
ing  a  petrol  bomb  at  an  Israeli  vehicle 
and  of  membership  in  a  terrorist 
organization,  Atawa  had  two  months 
left  to  serve  of  his  two-year  sentence. 

Though  the  clemency  request  was 
granted  last  week,  Atawa,  his  doc¬ 
tors.  and  Prisons  Service  oITiciais  are 
now  searching  Tor  a  way  to  keep  the 
prisoner  in  jail. 

“Atawa  will  require  additional 
surgery  and  nursing  care.”  Prisons 
Service  chief  physician  Ya'acov 
Zigerboim  explained  yesterday.  “He 
has  no  health  insurance,  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  his  home  are  a 
threat  to  his  health." 

Bnt  keeping  Atawa  behind  bars  is 
proving  difficult,  said  the  Prisons 
Service  spokesman.  “When  prison¬ 
ers  have  finished  their  sentence  or  are 
pardoned,"  he  said,  “we  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  let  them  stay,  even  at  their  own 
request.  But  in  this  case,  we  are  still 
hoping  to  find  a  loophole  (hat  will 
allow  Atawa  to  gel  the  treatment  he 
needs." 


Damascus  Gate  stabbing  earns  stiff  sentence 


A  Fatah  member  convicted  of 
causing  bodily  harm  was  yesterday 
sentenced  to  10  years’  imprisonment 
by  the  Jerusalem  District  Court. 

GemaJ  Zinati  of  the  Jebaliya  re¬ 
fugee  camp  in  Gaza  stabbed  Naim 
Frej  Cohen  in  the  neck  and  in  the 


back  last  March  near  Jerusalem's 
Damascus  Gate. 

The  stiff  sentence  comes  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  numerous  stabbing  inci¬ 
dents  in  East  Jerusalem,  the  court 
explained,  which  sharply  undennine 
Jewish-Arab  coexistence  in  the  ritv. 


Absorption  minister  Ya'acov  Tsur  ( right)  greets  one  of  50  young  South 
African  immigrants  from  the  Habonira-Dror.  movement  who  arrived 
at  Ben-Gurion  Airport  yesterday.  Tsur  said  at  the  reception  for  the 
group  that  the  number  of  new  immigrants  from  South  Africa  had. 
tripled  in  1986. 


Palestinian  shot  in  Gaza 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  Jewish  settler  shot  and  wounded 
a  Palestinian  after  a  stone-throwing 
incident  in  Rafiah  during  a  wave  of 
unrest  yesterday  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 

Military  sources  said  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  concentrated  in  Gaza  and 
Khan  Yunis.  where  pupils  stayed 
away  from  classes  and  threw  stones, 
burned  tyres  and  pot  up  stone  road¬ 
blocks. 

Unrest  in  the  Gaza  Strip  was 
sparked  by  last  week's  deportation  of 
a  Khan  Yunis  student  accused  of 
leading  the  Fatah  youth  movement  in 
the  area.  The  protests  increased  after 
a  Khan  Yunis  boy  died  of  wounds  he 
suffered  when  he  was  shot  by  Border 
Police  as  he  tried  to  escape  arrest. 

In  Rafiah  yesterday,  a  man  from 
the  neighboaring  settlement  of 
Rafiah  Yam  fired  his  pistol  in  the  air 
to  disperse  youths  who  pelted  Im¬ 
parked  jeep  with  stones. 

The  youths  regrouped  as  he  drove 
away,  hurling  stones  that  smashed 
the  jeep's  windshield.  The  man  tired 
three  more  shots,  wounding  an  Arab 
construction  worker  who  was  not 


involved  in  the  incident.  '  ■  9 

The  Arab  was  taken  to  Khan  Yunii  ■ 
Hospital  with  a  bullet  wound  in  his 
thigh.  Police  questioned  the  settler; 
but  did  not  arrest  him. 

In  another  incident,  a  group  of 
men  sprayed  a  mixture  of  acid  and 
boiling  water  on  pupils  at  the  Ahmed 
Shawki  girts  school  in  Gaza.  Twelve 
girts  were  wounded,  and  were  taken 
for  treatment  to  Shifa  Hospital.  AD 
but  one  were  later  released. 

Military  sources  said  the  attack 
could  have  been  carried  out  by  Mo^ 
km  extremists,  or  by  activists  trying 
to  get  the  schoolgirls  to  demonstrate; 

In  the  West  Bank  on  Saturday 
night,  Bilial  Shahshir  of  Nablus  was 
placed  in  administrative  detention 
for  six  months,  military  sources  said 
yesterday. 

Shahshir  is  accused  of  being  .'a 
member  of  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  and  organiz: 
ing  protests  during  the  wave  of  diV 
turbances  in  the  territories  in  Decem-^> 
ber. 

There  are  now  42  Paletiniaas  in 
administrative  detention  in  the  terri¬ 
tories. 


lanem 


Dan  Shomron:  Entebbe  hero  now  CGS 


Holon  whip  Gvat 


Hapoel  Holon  beat  Hapoel  Eitan 
Gvat  in  a  National  League  basket¬ 
ball  game  8S-67. 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 

During  the  first  days  of  the  1967  war.  Dan 
Shomron  and  his  jeep  driver  were  attempting  to 
refuel  at  a  petrol  station  near  El  Arish  airport 
when  an  enemy  vehicle  pulled  up  and  12  Egyptian 
s'oldiers  trained  their  guns  on  the  two  Israelis. 

Shomron  looked  into  their  eyes  and  detected  a 
sense  of  uncertainty,  as  though  they  weren't  quite 
sure  who  really  controlled  the  area.  He  motioned 
to  them  to  descend  -  and  they  did.  They  lined  up. 
Shomron  then  motioned  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms  -  and  they  did.  At  that  point,  the  man 
selected  yesterday  to  be  the  IDF’s  13th  Chief  of 
general  staff,  took  the  Egyptians  prisoner.  For  this 
he  won  a  citation  from  rhe  OC  Southern  Com¬ 
mand. 

Years  later,  when  he  was  a  major-general  and 
OC  Southern  Command  himself,  he  gave  an 
unusually  frank  interview  to  Ha’areiz's  defence 
correspondent  Ze'ev  Schiff. 

In  it.  Shomron  said  armies  usually  collapse 
because  they  lose  the  will  to  fight,  not  because 
they  are  weak.  That  is  what  happened  to  the 
Egyptians  in  1967  and  in  1973.  he  said.  The  lesson 
was  that  'our  fighting  method  must  be  expressed 
not  in  quantity  of  ammunition  and  weapons.  We 
must  seek  a  method... that  will  affect  the  other 
side's  willingness  to  fight.  You  cannot  achieve  that 
by  a  frontal  attack.”  he  added. 

How  Shomron  intends  lo  translate  his  theories 
into  operational  plans  remains  to  be  seen.  But  he 
has  gained  a  tremendous  amount  of  experience  in 
eommandingsmall  and  large  units,  and  invaluable 
experience  as  the  founder  of  the  Ground  Corps 
Command  and  later  as  deputy  chief  of  general 
staff. 

He  has  also  closely  followed  the  latest  technolo¬ 
gical  developments  and  concepts  regarding  future 
battlefields.  A  former  rival  for  the  post  of  CGS. 
Aluf  ires. I  Avidgdor  Ben-Gal.  yesterday  com¬ 
mended  him  for  having  developed  “correct  con¬ 
cepts”  regarding  ground  battles  in  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury. 

Shomron  was  born  in  Kibbutz  Ashdot  Ya'acov 
in  1937.  Drafted  in  iy56.  he  volunteered  for  the 
paratroopers. 

At  the  end  of  his  compulsory  service  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  kibbutz  to  drive  a  tractor  and  a 


serai-trailer.  But  two  years  later  he  was  back  in 
uniform,  saying  be  missed  the  challenge. 

When  Israel  attacked  Egypt  in  the  Six  Day  War. 
Shomron  commanded  a  reconnaissance  unit  in  the 
division  that  broke  thrpugh,  Egyptian  lines  in.  the - 
Gaza  Strip  and  north  Sinai.  Shomron  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  subsequent  War  of  Attrition  found  the  para- 
troop  officer  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  at  the  Suez  Canal.  Later  he 
switched  to  the  Armoured  Corps. 

For  several  years  Shomron  advanced  in  that 
corps,  and  was  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
brigades  near  the  Suez  front  when  the  Egyptians 
launched  the  Yom  Kippur  War. 

Shomron’s  forces  lost  some  80  per  cent  of  their 
men  in  trying  to  repel  the  attack. 

Shomron  led  his  20  remaining  tanks  across  the 
canal  and  helped  complete  the  encirclement  of  the 
Egyptian  Third  Army  by  occupying  the  Adabiya 
port  area. 

Some  11  months  later  he  was  back  in  the 
infantry,  as  chief  infantry  and  paratroop  officer. 

ft  was  at  that  time  that  he  achieved  world  fame 
for  commanding  the  mission  to  Entebbe,  in  July 
1976,  to  free  the  hijacked  hostages  there.  But.  as 
he  related  later,  that  success  made  him  the  target 
of  envy  and  criticism  among  other  officers. 

In  August  that  year,  he  was  back  in  the 
Armoured  Corps  at  the  head  of  a  division  in  Sinai. 
In  February  1978  he  was  appointed  OC  Southern 
Command  -  and  soon  afterwards  found  himself  in 
the  limelight  again,  when  he  was  involved  in 
evicting  north  Sinai  settlers  from  a  2.00U  dunam 
vegetable  farm  near  El  Arish,  following  the  peace 
treaty  with  Egypt. 

As  OC  Southern  Command  he  also  played  a 
major  role  in  planning  the  IDF’s  redeployment  in 
the  Negev  following  the  return  of  Sinai  to  Egypt. 

In  the  beginning  of  19S2.  Shomron  went  abroad 
to  study.  The  outbreak  of  the  Lebanon  War  found 
him  at  the  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  returned  to  Israel,  but  then  CGS  Rav-Aiuf 
Rafael  Eitan.  who  had  clashed  with  him.  did  not 
give  Shomron  an  appointment. 

Shomron  was  one  of  the  candidates  to  replace 
Eitan.  but  then-defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens 


■  i '  Irish’  ; 


recommended  Levy.  There  were  unconfirmed 
reports,  however,  that  Arens  had  promised  that 
Shomron  would  succeed  Levy. 

Levy  iried  to  block  Shdmrort’s  advancement. 

Resistance  to  his  nomination  as  OC  Northern  i 
Command  kept  him  away  from  that  post,  but  '  .  . 

Shomron  finally  became  -head  of  the  Ground 
Corps  Command. 

It  was  there  that  the  paratrooper-Armoureij  _ _ 

Corps  man  could  make  a  deep  impact,  even 
though  his  ideas  had  brought  him  into  conflict  with  -  *  .T 

many  officers  on  whose  turf  the  new  command  )i  i  1  U  { 

encroached.  w”  *  ** 

When  Yitzhak  Rabin  became  defence  minister. 

Shomron  was  appointed  deputy  chief  of  general 
staff  -  despite  Levy’s  opposition.  That  seemed  a 
sure  step  to  the  top  post,  bur  several  months  ago 
Amir  Drori  replaced  Shomron  as  the  No.  2  main 
Drori  belongs  to  Levy's  "clique.”  ’ 

But  Drori's  campaign  did  not  succeed  and4? 

Levy's  last-minute  attempt  to  block  Shomron  by 
appealing  to  Prime  Minister  Sbamir  failed. 

Shomron’s  maverick  behaviour  has  ruffled 
many  feathers  in  the  GHQ.  He  has  been  frank. in 
endorsing  dismissals,  and  has  critized  the  officer 
corps  for  overstaffing  and  incompetence . 

As  OC  Southern  Command  he  once  refused  to 
implement  orders  for  harsher  rule  in  the  Gazn 
Strip,  maintaining  that  Eitan  had  no  authority  io 
issue  such  directives  on  his  own.  The  matter 
reportedly  came  to  then-prime  minister 
Menachem  Begin,  who  supported  Shomron. 

In  another  instance  he  ridiculed  Eitan’.s  drive  to 
save  money  by  collecting  empty  cartridges 

Shomron  has  also  been  critical  of  Levy  _  - 
sometimes  criticizing  him  behind  bis  back.  Bui  he 
was  forthright  in  opposing  the  Lavi  project,  saying 
it  was  bound  to  come  at  the  expense  of  other 
projects. 

It  was  not  the  first  time .  Shomron  preferred 
imported  arms  to  more  expensive,  locally  pro¬ 
duced  ones.  When  he  was  still  chief  paratrooper  . 
and  infantry  officer,  he  insisted  the  army  exanni:  jf* 
the  U.S.  made  M-16  rifle  rather  than  opt  loi  the 
Galil  alone.  Both  were  tested,  and  the  M-!»? 
proved  ro  be  not  only  cheaper  but  also  just  a? 
good,  and  the  IDF  bought  large  quantities  oi 
them. 
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Local  firms  to  build  VO  A  relay 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Voice  of  America  relay  sta¬ 
tion  thpt  is  to  open  in  the  Arava  in 
five  years  will  be  constructed  and 
operated  by  local  companies.  It  will 
provide  work  for  hundreds  of 
Israelis,  and  inject  some  $160  million 
-  half  its  estimated  cost  -  into  the 
economy. 

This  was  agreed  yesterday  by  a 
ministerial  team  that  met  with  VOA 
officials  after  the  wetkly  cabinet 
meeting.  The  details  agreed  upon  - 
without  argument  -  are  a  far  cry 
from  those  originally  conceived  by 


the  Americans,  who  had  planned  for 
little  Israeli  involvement  in  the  pro¬ 
ject- 

Israel  had  agreed  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  relay  station  near  Hat- 
zeiva.  from  which  radio  broadcasts 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Communications  Ministry 
Director-General  Yoram  Alster, 
who  was  involved  in  the  lengthy 
.negotiations  with  the  Americans, 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  he  i> 
very  pleased  with  rhe  results. 


(Continued  from  Page  One  i 
on  the  spot.” 

An  injured  passenger  said:  “The 
driver,  it  seemed,  was  throw  n  off  his 
seat,  jumped  back  on  it  within  sever¬ 
al  seconds  and  managed  to  stop  the 
bus.  The  windows  were 
smashed... We  opened  the  door  by- 
force  and  started  to  treat  the  wound¬ 
ed." 

In  Damascus,  the  Fatah  uprising, 
a  breakaway  faction  of  the  PLO 
headed  by  Abu  Mussa.  said  it  had 
planted  the  bomb.  In  Tunis,  the 
mainstream  PLO  claimed  it  was  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Eight  of  the  wounded  remained 
hospitalized  last  night.  An  Itim  news 


BUS  BLAST 

agency  report  named  them  us  \  ii- 
zh:tk  Azran  of  Ma'alor.  Walid  Hus- 
sr*un  nf  Sajur.  Doron  Leibnwitz  of 
Haifa.  Efrat  Saguy  of  Jerusalem. 
Nehamu  Hacohen  of  Haifa,  Eliezer 
Zukdman  of  Jerusalem.  Elias  Adar 
of  Mesilot  Zion,  and  Avital  Shlenger 
of  Haifa.  The  report  did  not  say 
which  of  the  eight  was  in  serious 
condition. 


PLO  flag 


HAIFA  (Itimi.  -  A  16-year-old  boy 
from  Sakhnin  wfas  charged  in  court 
here  yesterday  with  flying  a  PLO  flag 
on  Land  Day  last  March  and  iden¬ 
tifying  with  a  hostile  organization. 


SHOMRON 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
head  of  the  Ground  Corps  Com¬ 
mand.  and  is  now  running  a  course 
for  senior  officers. 

Both  belong  to  Shomron’s  genera¬ 
tion,  and  observers  believe  that  by 
the  time  Shomron  ends  his  tour  of 
duty  the  cabinet  will  select  one  of  the 
“next  generation.” 

Barak,  45.  is  a  member  of  the 
younger  generation.  Although  all 
ihe  hopefuls  reportedly  threatened 
ro  quit  the  army  if  they  didn't  get  the 
top  post,  observers  believe  Barak 
will  bide  his  time. 

He  spent  only  a  short  jime  in  his 
first  position  as  major-general  -  in 
control  of  Military  Intelligence  -  and 
is  now  OC  Central  Command. 

Moreover.  Barak  and  OC  North¬ 
ern  Command  Aluf  Yoswi  Peled  re¬ 
portedly  served  under  Shomron 
when  he  was  a  division  commander, 
and  they  are  considered  to  be  very 
close  to  him.  Presumably,  then, 
Barak  could  hope  to  become  deputy 
CGS,  which  W'ould  improve  his 
chances  of  becoming  CGS  when  he 
reaches  Shomron ’s  age  of  49. 


In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  member 

TZIVIA  LAWSON 


after  a  long  illness,  borne  with  fortitude  and  courage. 
The  funeral  has  already  taken  place.  *  ;  •  - 
Husband;  Martin  . 

Sons,  Nadav  and  Ezhar 

and  all  the  members  of  Kibbutz  Ha'ogen 


KlB 


To  Brenda,  Vael  and  Hila 


We  share  your  profound  grief  on  the  untimely  death 
of  your  husband  and  father  • 


Ter. 


- 


LEONARD  SHER  w 


a. 


All  your  friends  at  Carmft, 
Maate  Hahamisha 


Jew»dct£LJ 


BAZAAR.  -  The  Tel  Aviv  branch  of 
Akim  -  the  association  for  care  of 
retarded  children  —  is  to  hold  its 
annual  bazaar  on  Sunday.  February 
8.  from  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  the  King 
Solomon  Hall  of  the  TeJ  Aviv  Hif- 
ton.  Donations  of  merchandise  are 
being  sought,  and  anyone  who  can 
help  should  call  03-65 1447. 


We  announce  in  sorrow  the  untimely  passing  jjf  r  • 

DAVID  NELSONf  • 


and  extend  deepest  condolences  to  the  family:?/:  ^-  ">: 

Hashachar-  : 

Young  Judea  Movement  of  Hadgssah  t 
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Monday,  February  2, 1987  .  Me.  Jerusalem  Post 


Iraq  hits  six  Iranian  towns  I 


BAHRAIN.  —  Iraq  said  yesterday  its 
j£ts  hit  six  Iranian  towns  and  cities  in 

attacks  on  civilian  centres,  including 
i -missile  strike  on  Baghdad  Satur¬ 
day. 

-  The  two  sides  gave  conflicting  ver¬ 
sions  of  ground  fighting  east  of  Bas- 
ra*  Iraq’s  second  city  which  has  been 
focus  of  a  three-week-old  Iranian 
cross-border  offensive  on  the  south¬ 
ern  war  front. 

•  '.Baghdad  also  reported  an  air 
Strike  on  a  vessel  in  the  northern 
gulf-  Lloyd’s  Shipping  Intelligence  in 
London  said  it  believed  an  Iranian 
tanker,  the  137,895-ton  Khark  3, 
\  ]  was  holed  by  a  missile. 

CTraqi  warplanes  yesterday  struck 
$t>the  northwestern  towns  of  Mian- 
dtiwab,  Mianeh.  Maragheh  and 
Shahpur  in  response  to  Iranian  air. 


artillery  and  missile  attacks  on  its 
cities.  Iraq  also  reported  air  raids 
Saturday  night  on  the  Iranian  cities 
of  Isfahan  and  Tabriz  shortly  after 
the  seventh  missile  in  20  days  hit 
Baghdad,  killing  or  wounding  a 
number  of  people. . 

Iran  claimed  its  forces  killed  or 
wounded  2,700  Iraqis  in  three  li¬ 
mited  attacks  in  the  Basra  area, 
where  Iraq  earlier  claimed  it  had 
retaken  35  sq.km,  of  Iraqi  soil. 

The  official  Islamic  Rtf  public  news 
agency  (Ima)  in  Teheran  also  said 
Iranian  forces  destroyed  at  least  30 
enemy  tanks  or  armoured  personnel 
carriers  in  the  fighting  there  Satur¬ 
day  night  and  yesterday. 

Iraq,  however,  reiterated  its  ear¬ 
lier  statements  that  the  Iranian  in¬ 
vaders  had  been  driven  from  the 


area.  “Iraqi  armed  forces  have  fully 
purged  the  foothold  gained  by  Ira¬ 
nian  troops  south  of  Fish  Lake,"  the 
stare-run  Iraqi  news  agency  re¬ 
ported. 

The  agency  reported  "massive 
processions”  were  staged  in  Iraqi 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country  to  celebrate  the  victory.  In 
Baghdad,  thousands  of  people  mas¬ 
sed  and  marched  through  the  streets 
to  the  thump  of  drams,  waving  ban¬ 
ners  and  photos  of  President  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein. 

A  western  military  analyst  told  the 
Associated  Press  in  Baghdad  that  if 
the  Iraqi  claims  were  true,  "it's  a 
significant  development,  because 
they  have  gone  on  the  offensive.” 
(Reuter.  AP) 


3  blasts  rock  Manila  on  eve 
of  crucial  constitution  vote 


MANILA.  -  Grenade  and  dynamite 
blasts  rocked  a  radio  station,  a 
church  and  a  supermarket  in  Manila 
wTthin  minutes  of  each  other  last 
night  on  the  eve  of  a  crucial  national 
plebiscite  on  a  new  constitution. 

There  were  no  immediate  reports 
of  injuries  in  the  explosions,  which 
hit  the  popular  radio  station  DZRH 
in  the  Makari  financial  district,  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  San  Ro¬ 
que  and  the  Clark  supermarket  in 
the  Manila  suburb  of  Mandaluyong. 

Police  said  the  explosions  occur¬ 
red  within  minutes  of  each  other 
shortly  before  midnight,  police  told 
Age  nee  France-  Presse. 

The  blasts  came  hours  after  Man-: 
ila  police  said  they  had  anested  two* 
men  and  seized  120  sticks  of  dyna¬ 
mite  and  400  blasting  caps  which 
they  believed  were  to  be  used  to 
attack  government  facilities  in  a  bid 
tQ  disrupt  today's  plebiscite  on  a  new 
constitution  described  also  as  a  vote 


of  confidence  in  President  Corazon 
.  Aquino. 

Police  said  they  arrested  the  two 
men  after  receiving  a  tip  about  a  plot 
to  disrupt  the  balloting. 

Troops  were  still  hunting  about 
100  holdouts  from  last  week's  failed 
coup  by  supporters  of  ex-president 
Ferdinand  Marcos. 

The  military  also  remained  on  full 
alert  to  guard  against  last-ditch 
attempts  by  mutineers  loyal  to  ex- 
president  Ferdinand  Marcos  to  dis¬ 
rupt  today's  voting.  The  army  had 
identified  seven  areas,  including 
Manila  pro-Marcos  strongholds  in 
northern  Luzon  and  pares  of  Minda¬ 
nao  island  as  possible  "trouble 
spots." 

Election  commission  chairman 
Ramon  Felipe  predicted  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  voters  will  have 
cast  ballots  by  the  time  the  polls 
close  at  3  p.m. 


Presidential  spokesman  Teodoro 
Benigno  has  described  the  plebiscite 
as  a  "vote  of  confidence  in  Corazon 
.  Aquino"  and  said  an  approval  mar¬ 
gin  below  60  per  cent  would  spell 
trouble. 

Final  results  are  not  expected  for 
days,  while  results  come  in  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  far-flung 
archipelago,  but  preliminary  results 
from  the  Manila  area  should  be 
available  around  midnight  (6  p.m.  in 
Israel  today). 

Voters  will  be  asked  to  respond 
“yes”  or  "no"  to  the  question:  “Do 
you  vote  for  the  approval  of  the 
constitution 'of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  as  proposed  by  the  con¬ 
stitutional  commission." 

The  constitution  sharply  reduces 
the  power  of  the  president,  re¬ 
establishes  a  bicameral  legislature . 
provides  civil  rights  guarantees  and 
bans  the  military  from  political  activ¬ 
ity  except  for  voting. 


Indian  embassy  bombed  in  Kabul 


KABUL.  -  A  powerful  car  bomb 
blew  up  beside  the  Indian  embassy  in 
Central  Kabul  yesterday,  killing  four 
people  including  two  children,  offi¬ 
cial  Kabul  Radio  reported  last  night 
The  radio,  monitored  in  Islama¬ 
bad.  said  Afghan  Communist  Party 
leader  Na jib  later  visited  the  embas¬ 
sy  accompanied  by  interim  president 
Haji  Mohammad  Tsamfcani  and 
Foreign  Minister  Abdul  Wakil. 

'  Naj  ib  blamed  the  incident  on  what 
he  called  enemies  of  Afghanistan 
and  India  who  wanted  to  damage 


the  radio  reported. 

The  explosion,  at  about  midday, 
sent  up  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust  that  was  visible  for  kilometres: 
around.  .  ... 

Witnesses  said  the  blast  occurred 
in  the  district  of  Sha!re  Naw.  in  an 
area  which  indudes  the  Interior 


Ministry,  a  security  police  office,  an 
Indian  consular  office  and  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  U.S.  and  Indonesian 
charges  d’affaires. 

The  Afghan  leader  was  quoted  as 
noting  that  the  attack  came  at  a  time 
when  bis  government's  national  re¬ 
conciliation  policy  was  succeeding 
and  hopes  were  being  pinned  on  the 
next  round  of  UN-sponsored  peace 
talks  in  Geneva  later  this  month. 

Pakistan,  meanwhile,  yesterday 
said  that  Foreign  Minister  Sahabza- 
da  Yaqub  Khan  will  have  talks  with 


vardnadze  in  Moscow  later  this  week 
aimed  at  promoting  a  political  settle¬ 
ment  in  Afghanistan. 

A  foreign  Ministry  i statement  in: 
Islamabad  said  theialks  onFebniary  _ 
6-7  were  part  of  a  continuing  dia¬ 
logue  between  the  two  countries, 
bitterly  divided  over  Afghanistan 


since  Moscow  sent  troops  there  in 
1979  to  help  a  fledgling  Marxist 
government  fight  Western-backed 
guerrillas. 

It  said  the  visit,  at  Shevardnadze's 
invitation,  “is  expected  to  help  in 
creating  greater  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  achieving  progress  towards 
promoting  a  political  settlement  of 
the  Afghanistan  problem.’’ 

Najib,  in  an  interview  with  The 
Hindustan  Times ,  published  in  India 
yesterday,  said  that  his  national  re¬ 
conciliation  plan  allowed  for  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Afghanistan’s  exiled 
king. 

He  was  quoted  as  saying  that  ex- 
king  Zahir  Shah,  now  living  in  self- 
imposed.exile  in  .Rome,  was  wel¬ 
come  toTcturn  to  his  Homeland  if  he 
was  prepared,  to  “work  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent;  neutral;  democratic  and 
non  aligned  Afghanistan." 


arms  airlift 
reported  to 
Angola  rebels 

NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  -  tie  UJS. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA), 
in  a  highly  secret  operation,  used  an  1 
abandoned  air  base  in  southern  Zaire 
to  alrfifl  arms  to  guerrillas  In  Angola, 
the  New  York  Times  reported  yester¬ 
day. 

It  quoted  diplomatic  and  business 
sources  in  Zaire  as  saying  that  three 
times  last  year,  C-130  and  Boeing  707 
cargo  jets  with  the  markings  “Santa 
Lucia  Airways"  arrived  at  the  base 
in  Kamina  with  arms  shipments. 

The  CIA  said  it  would  not  confirm 
or  deny  any  reports  of  covert  activi¬ 
ties. 

In  Lisbon,  an  Angolan  rebel 
spokesman  said  yesterday  he  knew 
nothing  about  Zaire's  reported  role 
in  the  affair. 

“I  have  no  knowledge  about  this 
though  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
rumours,"  the  Unita  (National  Un¬ 
ion  for  Total  Independence  of  Ango¬ 
la)  spokesman  in  Lisbon  told  repor¬ 
ters.  He  would  make  no  further  com¬ 
ment.  (The  rebels  are  fighting  to 
overthrow  Angola’s  Marxist  govern¬ 
ment). 

One  diplomat  told  the  newspaper 
the  operation  was  directed  by  a  black 
American  known  as  “Colonel.” 

Zaire  and  Angola  signed  a  mutual 
non-aggression  pact  in  1985,  ami 
Zairean  President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 
has  repeatedly  denied  allegations 
that  U.S.  aid  to  Unita,  led  by  Jonas 
Savimbi,  passes  through  Zaire. 

The  paper  said  Unita  receives  most 
of  its  supplies  from  South  Africa. 


IRA  and  Libya  in 
joint  plot  to 
free  prisoners 

LONDON  (AP).  -  Libyan  embassy 
officials  in  Rome  held  a  series  of 
meetings  last  year  with  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  to  devise  a  plot  to 
free  Irish  and  Libyan  terrorists  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Britain,  The  Sunday 
Times  alleged  this  week. 

The  joint  operation,  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  Libya  and  organized  by 
the  outlawed  IRA.  was  abandoned  a 
month  ago,  apparently  unhinged  by 
British  security  precautions,  the 
weekly  newspaper  said. 

The  Home  Office,  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  British  police,  declined 
to  comment.  "We  do  not  discuss 
security  matters."  said  a  spokesman, 
who  in  line  with  British  practice 
refused  to  be  named. 

The  newspaper  quoted  unidenti¬ 
fied  security  sources  as  saying  that 
representatives  from  the  Libyan 
People’s  Bureau,  or  embassy,  in 
■  Rome1  allegedly  ntet  IRA  men  nr 
-Amsterdam  and  Paris  last  summer 
and  autumn  to  discuss' freeing  sever¬ 
al  IRA  and  Libyan  inmates  serving 
lengthy  prison  terms  in  Britain. 


Outgoing  chief  seen  at  centre  of  BBC  woes 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  Margaret  Thatcher  dislikes  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  because  she 
thinks  it  is  smug,  elitist  and  left-wing.  But  then  few 
governments  have  ever  got  on  particularly  well 
tfith  the  BBC  -  "the  Beeb." 

Today’s  BBC  leadership,  however,  has  more 
than  just  an  offended  government  on  its  hands.  It 
has  also  somehow  managed  to  destroy  its  journal¬ 
ists’  morale  and  to  horrify  the  general  public. 

While  opinion  is  divided  along  political  lines  as 
to  the  precise  straw  that  broke  the  governors’ 
back,  there  is  widespread  agreement  that  director- 
general  until  last  week,  Alasdair  Milne,  who 
presided  over  five  years  of  BBC  confrontation  and 
controversy,  had  to  go. 

Milne  was  written  out  of  the  BBC  script  by  new 
chairman  Duke  Hussey  and  his  fellow  governors. 
It  was  a  case  of  “resign,"  and  get  full  compensa¬ 
tion,  or  be  fired  and  enter  a  legal  battle  over 
severance  terms. 

Milne's  first  clash  with  the  government  began  in 
1982.  not  long  after  he  took  over  as  director- 
general:  The  BBC  told  the  House  of  Commons 
that  it  was  going  ahead  with  plans  for  direct 
satellite  broadcasts  at  an  initial  cost  of  lens  of 


millions  of  pounds.  A  year  later  it  was  forced  to 
reconsider,  and  eventually  decided  the  financial 
risks  were  too  great. 

Unfortunately  the  venture  had  already  cost 
some  £57  million. 

In  January  1984,  following  a  TV  programme 
investigating  right-wing  infiltration  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  two  MPs  accused  of  racism  and 
anti-Semitism  in  the  programme  sued.  But  the 
BBC  stood  by  its  report. 

Until  last  Ocotber,  that  is,  when  the  matter  was 
finally  before  the  courts.  The  BBC  agreed  to  a 
settlement,  to  the  chagrin  of  many  of  its  journal¬ 
ists. 

Milne  has  been  caught  up  in  further,  increasing 
criticism  of  the  BBC,  from  both  within  and 
without,  in  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

First,  BBC  journalists  went  on  strike  after  the 
governors  withdrew  a  programme  featuring  an 
interview  with  IRA  leader  Gerry  Adams. 

Then,  in  December  1985,  the  corportion  had  to 
suspend  two  top  journalists  researching  a  legal 
programme,  after  allegations  that  they  bad  used 
bullying  tactics  to  obtain  a  statement  from  a 
witness. 

In  September  last  year.  Conservative  Party 
chairman  Norman  Tebbitt  criticized  the  BBC  for 


lack  of  patriotism  in  its  Falklands  War  coverage. 
A  month  later,  a  21-page  dossier  was  issued 
alleging  anti-government  bias  in  reporting  the 
U.S.  raids  on  Libya. 

And  just  last  week,  a  new  row  developed  when 
one  of  the  Secret  Society  series,  which  was  to  have 
featured  a  report  on  the  highly-classified  Zircon 
spy  satellite,  was  shelved  under  government 
pressure. 

All  these  conflicts  pale  into  insignificance, 
however,  when  compared  to  the  appalling  stupid¬ 
ity  that  caused  the  death  of  Michael  Lush,  the 
victim  of  a  BBC  stunt  that  went  horribly  wrong. 
Lush,  an  amateur  who  bad  written  in  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  for  the  stunt,  jumped  30  metres  to  his  death. 
No  one  bad  bothered  to  check  whether  his  rubber 
lifeline  was  securely  fastened.  It  wasn't. 

Milne’s  supporters  can  claim,  with  some  justi¬ 
fication.  that  the  director-general  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  take  responsibility  for  such  an  acci¬ 
dent.  But  many  would  counter  that  the  evident 
inefficiency  and  negligence  typified  the  mediocre 
state  to  which  the  BBC  has  sunk  under  Milne. 

It  was  perhaps  cruelly  appropriate  that  Milne’s 
“resignation"  should  come  on  the  same  day  as  the 
end  of  the  inquest  into  Lush’s  death.  But  the  buck 
had  to  stop  with  someone. 


Har-El  Congregation 

16  Shmuel  HanagM  SU,  Jerusalem  94592  Israel  ■  Tel:  02-223841 


Israel's  first  Progressive  congregation 

(established  1 958) 

congratulates 

KIBBUTZ  YAHEL 

in  the  Arava 

the  first  kibbutz  of  the 
Israel  Movement  for  Progressive  Judaism 

on  its 

Tenth  Anniversary 

•nVarana  mbm  m-is?  tarn  marl  nmn  munm 

*  -Isaiah  35:1 

Werner  M.  LovaJ,  President  Tovia  Ben-Chorin,  Rabbi 

for  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  entire  congregation. 


'One  of  the  liveliest  Jewish  forums  around'f — 
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“The  human  body  can  only  bend  back  so  Car?  No  one  fold  me!” 
demonstrates  this  contortionist  with  the  Ulan  Bator  Circus  of 
Mongolia  at  the  12th  international  circus  festival  held  in  Monte  Carlo 
on  the  weekend.  (AFP  telephoto) 


U.S.  warns  of  force 
against  kidnappers 


Post  Middle  East  Staff 


WASHINGTON.  -  Secretary  of 
State  George-  Shultz  described 
Beirut  as  a  “plague-infested  place 
from  the  Middle  Ages,”  and  said  the 
U.S.  should  be  prepared  to  use  milit¬ 
ary  force  against  hostage-takeis. 

“I  think  that  we  have  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  use  military  force  when  we 
have  a  clear  target  and  know  precise¬ 
ly  what  we're  doing,”  Shultz  told 
U.S.  News  and. World  Report  maga¬ 
zine. 

Meanwhile,  the  kidnappers  of  two 
West  Germans,  three  Americans 
and  an  Indian  in  Lebanon  have  de¬ 
manded  S50  million  from  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  U.S.  for  their  release, 
the  mass  circulation  newspaper  BUd 
am  Sonntag  reported  yesterday.  The 
two  German-  hostages  reportedly 
sent  letters  to  their  familfeSTecently; 
security  sourcessaidin-Bonav  V  , 

Saturday  ’  night,!  an,',  underground 
Moslem  gorup  threatened  to  loll  the 
three  Americans  and  the  Indian  -  all 
Beirut  University  College  pro*^- 


sors,  unless  Israel  frees  400  Arab 
prioners  within  a  week.. 

But  there  was  still  no  news  of 
British  Church  envoy  Terry  Waite, 
mksing  since  January  20  on  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  get  hostages  freed. 

Islamic  Jihad  (Holy  War)  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine,  which 
claimed  responsiblity  for  kidnapping 
the  professors,  said  in  a  statement: 

“We  set  a  non-extendable,  one 
’  week  deadline  for  die  exchange  to 
take  place,  after  which  period  keep¬ 
ing  the  four  Americans  alive  wall  not 
be  of  use  to  us. 

“We  will  execute  them  and.throw 
their  corpses  On  the  garbage  cans  of 
CVpras,”  it  added. 

Shultz  told  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  that  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  secret  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
Iran  may  have  reinforced  the  idea 
•  that  kidnapping  Americans  is' 'an 
j  effective'  way  to  strike  out.  ar  the 
8  United  States.;  ... 

!  ’  He  said  the  United  Stafes  shbuld 
make  it  dear  to  kidnappers  that  they 
must  pay  for  taking  Americans  hos¬ 
tage- 


Iran  holds  U.S.  newsman 
as  a  ‘Zionist  spy’ 


TEHRAN  (AP).  -  An  American 
reporter  has  been  detained  in  Iran, 
the  Swiss  Foreign  Ministry  said 
yesterday,  and  hours  after  his  deten¬ 
tion  the  Iranian  news  agency  said  a 
person  posing  as -a  journalist  had 
been  accused  of  spying. 

Iran’s  official  Islamic  Republic 
News  Agency  (Ima)  said. on  Satur¬ 
day  night  that  a  “spy  of  the  Zionist 
regime"  had  been  arrested  after  en¬ 
tering  the  country  with  a  false  pass¬ 
port  and  disguised  as  a  journalist. 
The  agency  did  not  identify  the  per¬ 
son  by  name  or  nationality. 

Gerald  Seib,  a  reporter  for  The 


Wall  Street  Journal ,  was  among  a 
group  of  journalists  invited  to  Iran 
by  the  government  for  a  tour  of  the  • 
Iran-Iraq  war  rone.  Michel  Pache,  a 
spokesman  at  the  Foreign  Ministry 
in  Bern,  said  Seib  was  detained 
Saturday.' 

In  New  York,  managing  editor  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  Normal 
Pearistone,  said  Seib  is  “a  highly 
regarded  journalist,  travelling  on  a 
vatid  U.S.  passport  There  can.be  no 
basis  for  the  detention.” 

He  said  Seib’s  immediate  release 
was  being  sought  through  Iranian 
and  other  diplomatic  channels. 


Irish  guerrilla’s  wife  slain 
in  front  of  her  two  children 
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DUNDALK,  Ireland  (AP).  -  Two 
gunmen  shot  and  killed  the  wife  of 
former  Irish  guerrilla  leader  Domi¬ 
nick  McGlinchey  at  her  home  on 
Saturday  night,  police  said. 

Police  in  Dundalk,  near  the  bor¬ 
der  with  Northern  Ireland,  said  two 
men  burst  into  Mary  McGlinchey's 
home  and  shot  her  in  front  of  her  two 
children,  aged  9  and  II. 

Details  of  the  shooting  were  not 
immediately  disclosed. 

McGlinchey,  32,  former  chief  of 
the  Irish  National.  liberation  Army, 
a  leftist  offshoot  of  the  Irish  Republi- 


W.  Berlin  police 
raid  neo-Nazi  ! 
rally,  arrest  48 

WEST  BERLIN  (Reuter).  -  West 
Berlin  police  broke  up  a  meeting  of- 
right-wing  extremists  Saturday  night 
and  arrested  48  participants  for 
breaking  an  allied  military  law  ban¬ 
ning  Nazism,  a  police  spokesman 
said  yesterday. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman 
said  many  of  those  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody  were  members  of  the  extreme 
right-wing  Free  German  Workers 
Party  (FAP).  They  were  all  released 
yesterday  morning. 

Justice  authorities  opened  inves¬ 
tigations  against  104  people  who  had 
taken  part  in  die  meeting  on  suspi¬ 
cion  of  membership  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  propagating  the  aims  of  the  Nazi 
party,  the  spokesman  said.  Police 
raids  on  48  houses  in  the  aty  had 
brought  to  light  FAP  propaganda 
material  and  documents  on  the  par¬ 
ty's  organization  and  structure. 

The  Nazi  party  and  organizations 
propagating  its  beliefs  are  banned  iri 
.West  Berlin. 


can  Army,  was  convicted  last  March 
of  shooting  at  police.  He  was  sent¬ 
enced  to  10  years  in  prison.  :  - 

Sources  dose  to  the  Inla  lead¬ 
ership  indicated  the  organization  has 
been  divided  by  serious  feuding 
within  its  ranks. 

'McGlinchey,  once  the  most 
wanted  guerrilla  in  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  was  quoted  by  a  Dublin  news¬ 
paper  as  having  boasted  of  kfflmg  30 
people  since  1972  and  taking  part  in 
some  200  bombings  and  shootings  in 
Northern  Ireland  over  a  10-year 
period. 


‘Camps  war’  resumes  - 

BEIRUT  (Reuter).  -  Palestinians 
and  their  Shi’ite  Moslem  foes  re¬ 
sumed  tank  and  artillery  battles  ar 
two  refugee  camps  overnight  on 
Saturday.  kOlingat  least  three  people 
and  injuring  35  others -.including 
eight  children.  The  injuries  promp¬ 
ted  one- group  yesterday  to.  charge 
the  Shi’ite.  Arnal  militia  with  a  “chfl-- 
dren’smassapre:’’  .  \  .i:  ”■ 

-if.  ":v.  "  ^ 

CAIRO  .  (AP>.  -  Australia’s  prime;: 
minister  Bob  Hawke  flew  yesterday 
from  Switzerland  on  the  last  leg  of  ?  - 
Middle  East  tour  that  took  bun.' to 
Jordan.  Cyprus  and  Israel.'- He  is 
scheduled  to  hold  talks  with  presi¬ 
dent  Hosni  Mubarak  today  during 
which  he  ‘said  he  would  “convey 
impressions  and  positions"  to-. him 
from  Israeli  leaders. ..  •  . 

Thirteen-yearcouiitdo^ra 
begins  at  thePompidou  '. 

PARIS  (AFP).~ President  Francois 
Mitterrand,  set  in  motion  a  clock 
countiue  down  the  seconds  to  the 


marking  tire  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Georges  Pompidou  Centre,  the 
museum. and  cultural  complex  here. 

'  Holding  the  hand  of  a  boy  who  will 
be  20  that  year,  Mitterrand  pushed  a 
button  and  illinmbated  the  “Ge nit¬ 
ron,”  a  digital  dock  on  the  front  of 
the  building  which  began  the  count¬ 
down  to  the  end  of  the  century', 

Beirut  flights  off 

BEIRUT  (AP).  -  Middle  East  Air¬ 
lines,  Lebanon's  national  carrier, 
suspended  its  flight  to  and  from. 
Beirut  International  .Airport-yester¬ 
day,  and  the  country's  only  public  air 
transport  facility  was  dosed  down 
indefuutely.-MEA  PresdeoTSanm 
Salam  said  the  move  followed  a 
decision  by  foreign  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  cancel  insurance  on  MEA 
passengers  and  crews,  because  of 
insecurity  at  the  airport.  . 

Morocco  says  Iran . 
tnJni%Saharagaerrfl^ 

RABAT  (Reuter).  ^  Morocco  said 
yesterday  its  armed  forces  had  killed 
an  Irahian  military  instructor  serving 
with  Pofisario-gherrillas  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Sahara.  The  official  Moroccan 
news  agency  MAP  also,  said  .that 
Iranian  experts  were  training  Poli- 
sario  -guerrillas- at  base?  in  Algeria, 
and  guerrillas  were  also  sent  to  Iran 
for  training- 


■:*  L,.«  ;• 


UK  sujblpses  secret 


Earn*  ■ 


LONDON  (AFP).  ^  TW'  British 
submarine  Splendid  lost  a  top  secret 
sonar  it  was  towing  when  ft  fafled  to 
prevent  a  Soviet  submarine  on  patrol 
in  the  Barents  Sea  off  Murmansk 
from  cutting  the  tow  wires,  tite  Mail 
on  Sunday  reported. 

-  The  newspaper  said  tire  Splendid 
was  back  in  port  yesterday  in  pevon- 
port,  in  the  west  of  England,  where  it 
was  being  inspected  by  Royal  Navy 
frogmen:  The  Ministry  of  Defence 
has  refused  tocomment. 

17  die  in  blaze 
atTaiwan  hotel 

TAIPEI  (Reuter).  -  Seventeen  peo¬ 
ple  died  -and  13  were  injured  when 
fire  swept  through  a  hotel  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  in  the  Southern  Taiwan 
dty of Kaohsiung.  • 

All  the .  dead  were  trapped  by 
flames. on  the  top  two  floors  of  the 
four-storey  hotel  in  die  centre  of 
Taiwan’s  main  port,  which  is  packed 
with  visitors  during  the  Chinese  Lu¬ 
nar  new  year  holiday.  • 

China  bay  new 
defence  network 

PEKING  (Renter).  —  China  said 
yesterday  it  had.  completed  its  de¬ 
fence  network -including  a  strategic 
nuclear  force  capable  of  counter¬ 
attack,  but  Western  defence  experts 
said  tile  system  was  still  primitive 
compared  to  the  superpowers’.  - 
The  official  New .  China  News 
Agency  said  the  Chinese  defence 
system  Inducted  “a  well-protected 
automatic  comm  and  network .  a  net- 
wprk  to  ensure  the  coon (er-attack 
abffity  of  strategic  nuclear  forced 
-and  strategic  bases, for  afr  and  naval 
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NOW  OPEN  - 

THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  GLATT  KOSHER 

INDIAN  RESTAURANT,  "PASSAGE  TO  INDIA" 

Come  capture  the  spirit  of  India's  nrimd  and  axetMngcalrinwf  ~ 

especially  prepared  for  you  in  a  tradBHoml an ri  authentic  way, 
by  ovr  special  team  of  cbmfa  from  India. 

Boole  yourtabla  HOW— TeL 03-441438  : 

X  VnrdfllHMlraSt.Tri  Ariv.  Stttt.T.Tlnnu  lfeM-mlihtlnlit.  - 
Sat.—'  7:00  run.- midnight. 
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noga,  Haifa 


HAIFA,  Kiryal  El’Clvf, 
lO  R hov  Zah.Tf. 

T<‘l  G-3- 7 

Open  coriMmjou'.ly  every  • 

Ella:  Orarrtoritf  Centre?, 

|d  TH.OS9-71619 
Wo  buy  -jl d  qotd 


Jewelry  m.jruit^cturor^  — 
gold.  di;imond:>  iind  precious  -.toner. 
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Cabinet  compromise  on  peace  parley 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  Foreign  Minister 
Peres  yesterday  achieved  a  functional  comprom¬ 
ise  in  the  Likud-Labour  dispute  about  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  for  Middle  East  peace,  enabling 
Shamir  to  continue  to  publicly  reject  the  idea 
while  Peres  legitimately  presses  on  with  efforts  to 
persuade  the  parties  concerned  to  convoke  such  a 
gathering. 

At  the  regular  weekly  cabinet  meeting  yester¬ 
day.  Shamir  enunciated  the  saving  formula  when 
he  declared  that  while  he  opposed  an  international 
conference,  it  was  customary  and  traditional  in 
Israeli  government  that  the* foreign  minister  is 
allowed  leeway  to  maneuver  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  peace. 

Peres  for  his  part  declared  that  the  concept  of  an 
international  conference  without  powers  to  im¬ 
pose  a  settlement  on  the  parties  and  as  a 
framework  for  direct  face-to-face  negotiations 
had  been  approved  by  the  government  in  1977  and 
had  been  approved  by  the  Knesset  in  1985.  and 
that  he  would  continue  his  efforts  for  such  a 


conference,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  do  his  job 
properly. 

The  bulk  of  the  ministers,  after  expectedly 
splitting  along  party  lines,  in  the  debate  -  which 
was  described  by  a  senior  source  variously  .is 
“unemotional,  academic,  cultured"  -  agreed  to 
ending  the  meeting  without  a  vote. 

Yesterday’s  debate  had  been  sparked  by  Peres's 
briefing  on  his  recent  trip  to  London,  Paris  and 
Brussels,  where  he  had  tried  to  drum  up  support 
for  the  international  conference  concept.  Peres 
said  that  while  it  may  not  be  possible  to  launch 
such  a  conference,  the  very  act  of  trying  to  do  so 
weighed  heavily  in  Israel’s  favour  politically,  and 
therefore  that  he  would  continue  to  work  for  it. 

Shamir  argued  that  if  Israel  insisted  on  the 
fulfilment  of  its  conditions  (changes  in  Soviet 
policy,  non-participation  of  the  PLO.  etc.),  then 
the  conference  would  not  materialize.  But  if  Israel 
continued  to  press  for  it.  ultimately  it  would  be 
forced  by  the  Arabs  and  Soviets  to  withdraw  its 
conditions.  In  any  case,  the  cabinet  would  have  to 
decide  on  Israeli  participation  in  such  a  confer¬ 
ence  before  going,  and  there  was  no  such  cabinet 
decision. 


But  Shamir  added,  enunciating  the  compromise 
or  "bridging  formula"  with  Labour:  It  is  legiti¬ 
mate  to  seek  out  all  sorts  of  possibilities  on  the  way 
to  peace,  without  necessarily  saying  that  “Israel 
favours”  this  or  that  course. 

Several  ministers,  including  Minister-without- 
Portfolio  Arens,  Education  Minister  Navon  and 
Absorption  Minister  Tsur  called  on  the  cabinet  to 
vote  in  the  matter.  But  the  majority  preferred  to 
leave  matters  undecided. 

Sources  close  to  Shamir  said  later  that  Peres 
refrained  from  bringing  the  matter  to  a  vote 
because  he  sensed  that  a  clear  majority  of  the 
ministers  opposed  the  international  conference 
concept. 

Sources  close  to  Peres  welcomed  the  outcome 
of  the  cabinet  debate,  asserting  that  it  left  intact 
Peres’s  room  to  maneuver  and  to  push  for  an 
international  conference. 

Late  last  night  sources  close  to  Peres  added  that 
the  seeds  of  a  future  cabinet  crisis  remain,  as  Peres 
believes  that  without  the  prospect  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  there  can  be  no  progress  to¬ 
wards  peace,  and  that  Labour  will  not  remain  in  a 
government  that  blocks  the  peace  process. 


Panovs  consider  offers  from  ’round  the  globe 


By  DORA  SOWDEN 
Jerusalem  Post  Dance  Editor 

Having  lost  his  job  -  at  least  for 
the  moment  -  as  artistic  director  of 
the  Royal  Flanders  Ballet  Company, 
dancer  Valery  Panov  is  back  in  Israel- 
while  he  considers  invitations  to  per¬ 
form  elsewhere  in  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union. 

Panov  and  his  dancer  wife  Galina 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  six  days  ago 
from  Belgium.  He  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  yesterday  that  he  and  his 
wife  are  among  eight  former  Soviet 
dancers  now  living  in  the  West  who 
have  been  invited  by  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev  to  perform  once  again  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  he  declined  to  speculate  on 
whether  any  of  the  other  dancers 
would  take  up  Gorbachevs  offer. 
The  invitation  was  extended  recently 
as  part  of  Gorbachev's  much-touted 
liberalization  policy.  Asked  whether 
he  himself  would  go,  Panov  merely 
offered  an  ironic  smile. 

Panov,  who  originally  arrived  in 
Israel  in  1974  after  a  two-year  battle 
for  an  exit  visa  that  included  a  stint  in 
prison .  was  more  forthcoming  about 
the  storm  over  his  recent  firing  in 
Belgium. 

Panov  was  engaged  as  artistic 
director  of  the  Royal  Flanders  Ballet 
in  1984  for  five  seasons  with  the 
proviso  that  the  contract  could  be 
terminated  at  the  end  of  any  season. 
After  two  years,  during  which  he 
transformed  what  was  a  good  pro¬ 
vincial  company  into  a  first-class 
international  one,  he  was  informed 
by  letter  that  his  contract  would  not 
be  renewed  after  June.  Thirty-three 
dancers,  many  of  whom  had’ joined 
the  company  because  Panov  was  the 
director,  decided  to  strike.  They 


Valery  and  Galina  Panov. 


squatted  in  the  theatre  and 
threatened  to  remain  there  until 
Panov  was  reinstated. 

The  board  of  directors,  headed  by 
Marcel  van  der  Brugge n.  is  said  to 
have  offered  Panov  the  position  of 
resident  choreographer,  but  Panov 
reportedly  replied:  "It  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous.  I  am  not  looking  for  any  old 
job.  I  want  to  stay  in  charge  of  the 
company  because  together  we  have 
built  up  something  splendid.” 

In  Jerusalem.  Panov  said  he  would 
be  going  back  to  Beligum  because  he 


did  not  want  the  dancers  to  continue 
striking.  After  nine  days,  they  sus¬ 
pended  their  sit-in  while  a  commit¬ 
tee  set  about  trying  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  Panvos  are 
going  to  Canada  on  Wednesday 
where  Valery's  Rite  of  Spring  is  to  be 
staged.  Galina,  who  was  prima  bal¬ 
lerina  in  Antwerp,  recently  tore  a 
tendon  but  is  recovering  so  well  that 
she  will  dance  a  special  work  created 
for  her  by  Panov  to  the  songs  of 
Jacques  Brel. 


"Of  course  l  cannot  dance  Giselle 
at  present.”  she  said,  "but  I  am 
doing  classes  and  will  dance  in  Cana¬ 
da.” 

Panov  has  also  received  offers 
from  Turkey.  Japan,  Canada  and 
other  countries,  but  would  like  to  do 
something  in  Israel.  He  would  also 
like  to  bring  The  Idiot,  which  he 
created  tor  the  Berlin  Opera  Ballet, 
"perhaps  next  year  for  the  Israel 
Festival.”  Panova,  for  her  part,  has 
ideas  about  staying  home  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  perhaps  teaching. 


Hie  winning  ticket:  Don’t! 


Mashe.  a  never  completely  shaven 
vendor  of  lottery  tickets,  cigarettes, 
sweets  and  newspapers,  has  seen 
what  happens  when  one  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  wins  the  big  prize. 

Only  twice  has  he  sold  a  ticket  that 
won  the  big  prize.  He  doesn't  know 
who  won  the  prize  with  the  ticket  he 
sold  in  1974.  But  he  knows  who  won 
the  second  time,  Gve  years  later. 

“It  was  a  big  prize,  unusually  big 
because  nobody  had  won  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,''1  Moshe  said.  “It  was 
worth  something- like  $400,000.” 

Every  Monday  morning,  on  his 
way  to  work,  the  man  would  buy  a 
ticket  at  Moshe’s  tiny  shop  near 
DizengofT  Centre.  Moshe  doesn't  re¬ 
member  if  he  filled  out  the  same 
number  every  time. 

‘‘Some  do  and  some  don't.  Some 
make  patterns  -  a  line  straight  down 
the  column,  for  example.”  says 
Moshe,  who  never  buys  lottery  tick¬ 
ets  himself.  Most,  be  says,  have  their 
lucky  numbers. 


Robert  Rosenberg 


“But  you  don't  want  to  know  how 
they  fill  out  the  tickets.”  said  Moshe. 
“You  want  to  know  what  happens 
when  they  win. 

“This  guy,  he  had  a  wife  and  two 
kids.  Cute  kids.  They  lived  near  here. 
Maybe  three,  four  years,  be  came 
every  Monday  to  buy  his  ticket,  and 
sometimes  I'd  see  the  whole  family  in 
the  afternoon.  You  know  how  it  is,  in 
a  neighbourhood. 

“When  he  won,  he  came  by  to 
make  sure  that  he  had  the  winning 
ticket,  and  of  course  he  was  very 
excited.  I  was  excited,  too.  I  hung  up 
a  sign  that  said  that  somebody  had 
taken  the  big  prize  with  a  ticket  from 
me,  and  1  was  pretty  proud. 

“I  asked  him  what  he  would  do 


with  the  money,  and  of  course  he  said 
he  would  buy  an  apartment  and  one 
for  each  of  the  kick,  and  he  and  his 
wife  would  take  a  special  trip.  You 
know,  all  that.  And  he'd  quit  his  job 
and,  well,  he’d  change  his  life.  So 
many  people  think  they'll  change 
their  iives.” 


Moshe  stopped  to  sell  a  pack  of 
cigarettes,  two  packs  of  chewing  gum 
and  a  can  of  Coca-Cola  to  a  teenager 
and  then  an  elderly  lady  came  by  to 
ask  if  she  had  won  the  Sportoto 
jackpot,  which  paid  a  million -dollar 
prize  this  weekend.  Seven  people  are 
getting  more  than  NIS  300,000  apiece 
this  week  for  guessing  the  results  of 
14  football  games. 

“You  brought  in  seven.  Not  bad 
for  a  first  time,”  he  consoled  her. 

Then  he  continued  his  story . 

“Yon  know,  it's  like  the  TV  show, 
Dallas.  All  that  money  and  it  doesn't 
make  them  happy. 

“He  did  change  his  life.  He  left  his 
wife  and  kids,  moved  into  a  hotel. 


and  started  living  it  np. 

“His  wife  even  came  around  one 
day  and  said  it  was  my  fault,  because 
I  had  sold  him  the  ticket.  But  I  said  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  me.  She  tore 
down  the  sign  saying  that  somebody 
had  won  the  big  prize.  I  didn't  stop 
her.  She  was  a  little  hysterical.  I 
could  understand  that. 


“Anyway,  she  went  to  a  lawyer, 
and  they  went  to  court. 


“Then  his  lawyer  and  her  lawyer 
got  together  and  decided  to  split  the 
money  between  the  two  of  them. 
That’s  what  I  beard.” 

Moshe  sold  a  candy  bar  to  one 
school  kid  while  keeping  an  eye  on 
another  peeking  inside  a  magazine 
full  of  undressed  women. 

“My  customer  stopped  coming 
around.  I  guess  they  got  a  divorce.  He 
moved  out.  Later  she  also  moved 
away,  took  the  kids.  So,  when  some¬ 
body  says  he'll  change  his  life  if  be 
wins  the  big  prize,  I  say  to  him. 
'Don't  change  every  thing.'' 
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Baby’s  death 


SQUASH 


Awad  to  defend  title 


n-  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and 
Health  Reporter 

Health  Ministry  Director-General 
Dov  Golan  has  asked  Safad  Hospital 
administrators  to  discuss  with  rabbis 
in  the  area  the  problem  of  their 
followers  who  refuse  urgent  opera¬ 
tions  until  they  receive  rabbinical 
authorization. 

The  initiative  followed  the  death 
of  a  baby  in  the  delivery  room  of  the 
hospital  on  Wednesday,  after  the 
rebbe  of  the  father  couldn't  be 
reached  in  time  to  give  his  permis¬ 
sion  for  a  Caesarean  section  to  be 
performed. 

Dr.  Calin  Shapira,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  hospital,  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  "that  this  was  the 
second  death  in  Safad  to  result  from 
such  delays.  Health  Ministry  regula¬ 
tions  allow  doctors  to  act  to  save  a 
patient's  life  by  surgery  only  if  the 
patient  is  unconscious  or  otherwise 
unable  to  voice  his  opinion.  If  the 
patient  is  awake  and  clear-headed, 
he,  or  a  dose  relative,  must  first  sign 
an  authorization. 

In  the  Safad  case,  the  husband  of 
the  pregnant  woman  couldn't  even 
find  the  telephone  number  of  his 
rebbe.  He  finally  reached  hjm  more 
than  an  hour  after  doctors  had  nrged 
surgery.  But  by  then  it  was  too  late, 
as  tiie  baby  had  been  strangled  by  its 
umbilical  cord. 

The  Health  Ministry  hopes  that  by 
meeting  with  the  local  rabbis,  it  will 
be  able  to  persuade  them  to  follow 
the  halacbic  injunction  to  preserve 
life  at  all  costs,  by  permitting  their 
followers  to  approve  emergency 
treatment  on  their  own  if  the  rabbis 
cannot  be  reached  immediately. 


Windmills 
in  the 


Galilee 


Jw 


By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 

A  wind  of  change  that  will  trans¬ 
form  parts  of  the  country's  skyline 
and  provide  a  pollution -free  and 
inexhaustible  source  of  power  was 
announced  yesterday  by  the  Energy 
Ministry. 

The  aim  is  to  build  wind-power 
stations  that  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
will  provide  enough  electricity  for  a 
town  of  more  than  100,000  people. 

A  spokesman  for  the  ministry 
added  that  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
hilltops  in  Galilee,  the  Golan  and  the 
Negev  will  be  dotted  with  clusters  of 
windmills  that  together  will  produce 
100  megawatts  of  electricity  - 
enough  for  three  such  towns. 

A  sign  of  the"  ministry's  increasing 
enthusiasm  for  wind  power  came 
yesterday  when  Minister  Moshe 
Shahal  announced  that  Israel  has 
oined  the  European  Association  for 
ind  Energy. 

At  the  moment,  said  a  ministry- 
source,  windmills  in  the  north  pro¬ 
duce  some  500  kilowatts,  which  are 
sold  to  the  national  grid. 

Now  plans  are  going  ahead  for  a 
series  of  wind-energy  “farms."  and 
talks  have  started  between  Israeli 
and  foreign  engineering  companies 
about  the  production  of  some  of  the 
equipment  here. 

Said  the  source:  ’*  Wind  power  has 
many  advantages.  It  is  clean,  it  can 
never  run  out  and  it  is  silent.  It  is  also 
a  technology  that  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  abroad. 

"We  see  it  as  having  tremendous 
potential,  and  it  could  even  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  new  industry  if  the  wind 
turbines  are  produced  here. " 

Wind -energy  plants  will  cost  a 
minimum  in  government  funds.  The 
plan  is  for  private  firms  to  finance 
the  stations  and  sell  the  electricity 
they  produce  to  the  national  grid. 


By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Two  Egyptian 
athletes  will  be  competing  at  an 
Israeli  sports  meet  for  the  first  time, 
when  the  defending  champion 
Mohammed  Awad  and  Gamal  El 
Amir  take  part  in  the  fifth  Seagram- 
Sabra  Israel  Open  Squash  Cham¬ 
pionships  starting  on  Wednesday  at 
the  Herzliya  Squash  Centre.  The 
$10,000  tournament  continues  until 
February  9.  moving  to  the  new 
Ra’anana  courts  for  the  semi-finals 
and  finals. 

Amir  -  who  is  ranked  37th  in  the 
world  -  will  be  only  the  fourth  Egyp¬ 
tian  sportsman  to  date  to  compete 
here.  He  was  preceded  by  tennis 
player  Aly  Eldawoody  in  1981,  and 
Mussa  Halal  who  won  the  Israel 
Squash  Open  two  years  ago  after 
being  runner-up  at  the  inaugural 
event  in  the  annual  series.  Now,  with 
squash  making  the  running  in  foster¬ 
ing  sporting  ties  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  Awad  (at  present  4f>th  in  the 
world)  is  returning  along  with  El 
Amir. 


DEFENDER.  -  Mohammad  Awad 


Angela  Smith  of  Britain  is  also 
defending  her  1986  women's  crown. 

The  high-calibre  overseas  entry 
includes  the  world's  third-ranking 
woman  racket  Lucy  Souter  and  her 
English  compatriot  Nartin 


AMERICA'S  CUP 


Conner’s  revenge  closer 


FREMANTLE  (Reuter).  -  Stars 
and  Stripes  skipper  Dennis  Conner, 
in  total  harmony  with  the  heavy  seas, 
handed  Kookaburra  III  another 
thrashing  yesterday  and  is  now  with¬ 
in  two  races  of  capturing  the  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Cup. 

In  the  second  race  of  the  best-of- 
seven  cup  final,  the  American  Chal¬ 
lenger  swept  home  a  mighty  one 
minute  10  seconds  ahead  of  the  Au¬ 
stralian  boat. 


Cmbct'i  victory  remains  subject  to  tbe  out¬ 
come  of  a  start-line  protest  by  Kookaburra  tit 
But  even  if  tbe  protest  is  opbeld  tbe  impact  of 
today’s  American  performance,  coming  on  top 
of  yesterday's  eqaaHy  fine  victory  by  Stars  and 
Stripes  wiB  have  had  a  shattering  effect  on 
Australian  morale. 

The  reason  for  Australian  skipper  lain  Mur- 


CRICKET 


England  stumble  again 


MELBOURNE  (Reuter).  -  Austra¬ 
lia  banded  England  their  third  con¬ 
secutive  defeat  in  the  one-day  world 
series  competition  as  they  crushed 
Mike  Gatting's  side  by  109  runs  here 
yesterday. 

England,  chasing  an  Australian 
total  of  248  for  five,  were  dismissed 
for  139  with  Z3-.p£. their  50  avers., 
remaining  to  equal  their  lowest  ever 
world  series  total. 

The  home  side’s  victory,  built  on  a 
fine  innings  of  93  by  Dean  Jones, 
virtually  guarantees  them  a  place  in 
the  best-of-three  final. 


SOCCER 


Betar  take  on 
French  champions 


By  PAUL  KOHN 

The  French  soccer  champions 
Paris  St.  Germain  will  play  a 
national  Betar  squad  in  Netanya 
tomorrow.  Kick  of  is  at  2.30  p.m. 

The  Paristaa  dub,  for  whom  Mordechai 
Spiegfar  of  Netanya  played  In  1972,  includes 
three  top  French  internationals  -  goalkeeper 
Joel  Bats,  defender  William  Ayacbe  and  for¬ 
ward  Dominique  Rocbetcan.  Abo  in  the  team 
are  Yugoslav  Internationals  SCaef  Sasic,  Vayfd 
HaHUwddc  and  Jean  Bocxnde,  France's  top 
gsalsconr. 

The  Betar  Uae-np  h  expected  to  sndede  Uri 
MahnBtiwi,  EU  Obamu,  Nissan  Cohen,  Avi 
Cohen  and  Yaacov  Cohen. 


FA  CUP:  Watford  I.  Cbebca  0. 
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Bodimeade  (20th  in  the  men's  world 
standings)  and  New  Zealand  star 
Tony  Bretkeliy.  Bretkelly  is  ranked 
third  in  his  country  behind  Ross 
Norman  and  Stuart  Davenport,  at 
present  both  rated  among  the 
world's  top  five  male  players. 

Other  guests  from  abroad  Include  Will 
-  Hooey,  Ccreyg  Jones  and  (lie  Zambia*,  respec¬ 
tively  men's  champions  of  Ireland.  Wafas  and 
Holland.  Irish  women's  champion  Rebecca 
Best,  Frtgftdi  international  Jayne  Ashton  and 
Dutch  top-tenner  Nicole  Bemner.  Tbe  105- 
stroug  local  entry  is  also  the  biggest  yet,  Einhora 
repotted. 
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ray’s  protest  remained  a  mystery  last  nighl  and 
was  made  even  more  baffling  by  the  defender 
boat’s  superb  start  against  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Kookaburra  III  oatmanenverad  the  Amer¬ 
ican  12-metre  yacht  and  at  the  gun  had  a 
three-second  advantage. 

Bid  Conner,  retying  on  his  favourite  race 
tflctkof-'out-drapgtng"  tbe  opposirioo  bi  chop¬ 
py  seas,  slowly  inched  ahead  in  25- knot  winds 
Amu  the  first  windward  leg  and  by  the  first 
mark  had  eased  his  boat  into  a  1 2- second  lead. 

By  the  third  mark  Stars  and  Stripes  was  a 
mashe  one  minute  14  second  In  front  and  the 
outcome  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Kookaburra's  starting  helmsman  Peter  GU- 
mou- said  later  tbe  Australian  crew  were ‘‘tfis- 
cooraged  but  not  shattered"  by  yesterday's 
result. 

Asked  about  the  Australian  protest  he  said 
there  were  two  "taddeols"  before  the  start;  be 
did  not  elaborate  and  said  tbe  crew  would  study 
video  tapes  of  the  start  before  deciding  whether 
they  had  a  to  put  before  the  International 
cop  Jury. 


Australia  have  right  points  and  the  best  ran 
rate  of  4.47.  England,  with  six  points  and  a  ran 
rale  of  3.99,  bee  West  Indies  who  are  equal  on 
points  but  have  an  inferior  run  rate  of  3.5  L  in  a 
day  game  in  Devoaport  tomorrow.  Australia 
will  then  face  West  Indies  in  the  fhial  prelimin¬ 
ary  round  match  on  Friday  in  Sydney  mder 
lights. 

After  the  match,  England  skipper  Mike  Gat- 
ting  confirmed  Ms  side  were  reding  the  effects  of 
-a  Jong  tour,  adding  tint  he  fed  they  were  bring 
'asked  to' play  too  hnuiy  one-day  matches. 

“We  have  moiled  our  Itinerary  but  now  the 
bds  are  getting  tiredJ?  Getting  said. 

“1*11  be  recommending  to  our  board  that  we 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  oneway  games  tin 
Australia).  I  wifl  certainly  voice  an  opinion. 
Whether  any  notice  of  it  is  taken.  I  don't 
know." 


Detroit  Pistons  114,  New  York  Kxticks  113; 
Washington  Ballets  196,  Philadelphia  76ers 
195;  Cfavefaod  Cavaliers  102,  Indiana  Pacers 
100;  Denver  Nuggets  142.  Sacramento  Kings 
113;  Las  Angeles  Cuppers  114.  Utah  Jan  IL3 
tin  OT);  Seattle  Sopersonics  1 18,  Phoenix  Suns 
1 12  (m  OT). 


New  York  Rangers  3,  Philadelphia  Fivers  I; 
Boston  Brains  6,  Winnipeg  Jets  3;  New  York 
Islanders  4,  Hartford  Whalers  2;  Calgary 
Flames  5,  New  Jersey  Devils  3;  Montreal  Cana- 
dtens  5,  Los  Angeles  Kings  3:  Detroit  Red  Wings 
4,  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  2;  SL  Louis  Blues  4. 
Chkago  Bladdwwks  4  tin  OT). 

ATHLETICS.  -  .Antonio  McKay  of  the  ILS. 
yesterday  set  a  world  best  Indoor  time  far  the 
389  metres,  docking  32.51  seconds  at  an  Inter¬ 
national  athletics  meet  al  Stuttgart,  West  Ger- 
many,  staving  6.21  seconds  off  the  previous 
mark  set  by  West  Germany’s  Erwin  Skamrahl. 
TENNIS.  -Top  seed  Miloslav  Mcdr  of  Chechos¬ 
lovakia  completed  a  dean  sweep  through  the 
Grid  by  beating  Australian  Peter  Doohau  6-2  64 
in  the  final  of  the  New  South  Wales  men's  tennis 
tournament  in  Sydney  yesterday. 
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EDUCATIONAL: 

8.00  Tel«ex:  8.03  Keep  Fit  8.15  School 
Broadcasts  14.00  Teletext  T4.03  Keep  Fit 
14.15  Making  Magic  14.40  Surprise  Train 
15.10  Family  Problems  15.55  Keep  Fit 
16.05  Five  Mile  Creek  (pan  12)  17.00  A 
New  Evening  -  live  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17  JO  Alice  in  Wonderland 
17.55  Youth  Concert  -  The  Jerusalem 
Symphony  Orchestra 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

IS -30  News  roundup 
18.32  Programme  Trailer 
18L35  Sports 

19.30  News 

HB3REM  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00  with  a  news  roundup 

20.02  The  Paper  Chase  -  ft’s  Only  a  Show 

20.50  Beauty  Spot  -  tips  on  hikes  and 
trips 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 
21  JO  Three  Up,  Two  Down -BBC  comedy 
series,  starring  Angela  Thome.  Michael 
Elphlck.  Lisene  Anthony  and  Ray  Burdis 
22.00 This  is  the  Time 

22.50  Spenser:  For  Hire  —  American  sus¬ 
pense  series,  sterling  Robert  Unch  and 
Avery  Brooks 

23U35  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  19-30 
News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic 

20.30  No  Place  Like  Home  21.10  Sando- 
kan  22.00  Newsin  English  22.20 Specials 
MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (fromT.A.  north!: 
13-30  Another  Life  14.00  700  Club  14JM 
Shape-Up  15.00  Afternoon  Movie:  Mur¬ 
der  in  Coweis  County  1630  Healhdlft 
17.00  Super  Book  17-30  Muppets  18.00 
Happy  Days  18 JO  Laveme  &  Shirley 
19.00  News  20.00  Magnum  P.l.  21.00 
Monday  Night  Football  23.00  700  Club 


Voice  of  Music 

0.02  Morning  Melodies 
7.09  Haydn:  Symphony  No.S2,  "L'Ours"; 
Spohr:  Concerto  No.1  for  clarinet  and 
orchestra  (Pay.  London  Sintonletta/ 
Atherton):  Brahms:  String  Sextet  op.  18 
(Cleveland.  Zukermaa'Greenhousel:  Men¬ 
delssohn:  Youth  Symphony  No.12 
9.00  Bach:  Concerto  for  2  Harpsichords 
and  Orchestra;  Stravinsky:  Octet  lor  Wind 
Instruments  (Members  of  JSO):  Reger: 
Suite  op.93;  Schumann:  Concerto  for  Cel¬ 
lo  and  Orchestra  {Maisky.  Vienna/ 
Bernstein):  Beethoven:  String  Quartet 
Op.59  No.3  (New  Hungarian) 

1 2.00  From  the  Tape  Shei(  , 

13.05  Rameau:  Suite  No.1  from  Castor  et 
Pollux;  Bach:  Concerto  for  Violin.  Oboe. 
String  and  Cominuo  (Kramer.  Holiiger,  St. 
Martin):  Telemann:  Cantata  for  Soprano, 
Oboe  and  Continuo:  Haydn:  Piano  Sonata 
(Brandei);  Schubert:  Nocturne  for  Piano 
Trio  (Eastman);  Reinecke:  Sonata  for  Bute 
and  piano.  ‘'Undine"  (Rampal,  Veyron- 
Lacroix):  Debussy:  Petite  Suite  (Swedish 
Radio/Be  rtini) 

15.00  Debussy's  Piano,  part  4 
16.00  fsrael  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
under  Zubin  Mehta  with  Vera  Weidmon. 
violin.  Rikki  Sperber,  piano  -  Cohen:  Fes¬ 
tive  Dances:  Bruch:  Violin  Concerto: 
Gershwin:  Concerto  in  F 
18.00  Emphasis  on  the  Performance 
19.00  Wind  Instrument  Orchestras  - 
Works  by  Shostakovich,  Hindemith.  Saint- 
Saens,  Tippett  and  Simpson 
30 JSO  Berlin  Radio  Symphonic  Orchestra 
under  Eugen  Jochum-Mozari:  Concerto 
for  clarinet  (Meyer):  Schubert:  Symphony 
No. 9,  "The  Great" 

22.30  "Then  and  Again 
23.00  Haydn's  Quartets 


First  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  Oiim 
7  jo  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
8.05  Compass  -  wish  Benny  Hendei 
9.05  Information  for  Listeners 
10-05  Hebrew  songs 
11.10  School  Broadcasts 

11.30  Favourite  Old  Songs 
12.05  Song  and  Tune 
13.00  News  in  English 

13- 30  News  in  French 

14- 06  Children's  programmes 

15- 30  Education  for  all 
16.05  A  Place  in  the  Middle 
1720  Everyman’s  University 
1 8.06  Jewish  T  radii  ions 
18.50  Bible  Reading 

19-05  Reflections  cn  the  Portion  of 
the  Week 

19.30  Programmes  for  Olim 
224)5  Every  Man  has  a  Star  -  with 
astrologist  llan  Pecker 


Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

6.30  Editorial  Review 

6.53  Green  Light— drivers'  comer 
7.00  This  Morning  — news  magazine 
8.05  Making  an  Issue 
9X16  House  Call  -with  Rivka  Michael! 
10.06  All  Shades  of  the  Network 

11.30  Safe  Journey 
12.10  O.K.  on  Two 

1 3.00  Midday  -  news  commentary,  music 
14-06  Arts  Magazine 

14.30  Humour 
15.05  Magic  Moments 
16.05  Songs  and  Homework 
17.05  Economics  Magazine 
18.06  Free  Period- education 
magazine 

18.45  Today  in  Sport 
19.05  Today- radio  news  reel 
19.35  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
22.05  Jazz  Corner 
23.05  Night  Games 


Army 


BE  CAREFUEL 

Conserve  energy. 


6.05  University  on  the  Air 

&JM>Op?n  Your  Eyes  -  songs,  information 

7.07  " 707 “  -  with  Alex  A  risky 

8.05  Good  Morning  Israel 

9.05  In  the  Morning  —  with  Eli  Yiaraeli 

10.05  Coffee  Break 

1 1,05  Right  Now-  with  Rafi  Rsshaf 

1 3,05  Daily  Meeting  -  with  Orly  Yaniv 

15.05  What's  Doing  -  with  Erez  Tal 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.00  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Military  Literature  Magazine 

19.05  Music 

20.05  Books.  Gentlemen,  Books 
21.00  Mebat -TV  newsreel 
21 .30  University  on  the  Air 
22.05  Popular  songs 
23.05  The  24th  Hour 
00.05  Night  Birds  -  songs,  chat 


CINEMA 


JERUSALEM 

Alliance  Francaise:  Les  Trois  Mous- 
■quetaires  8:30:  Beit  Agron;  Beautiful 
People  4;  Stripes  5:30;  Pretty  in  Pink 
7:30:  Monty  Python:  Life  of  Brian.  9:30; 
Cinematheque:  Wir  Wunderkinder  7; 
Intolerance  7;  Floating  Weeds  9:30; 
Apocalypse  Now  9:30;  Eden:  Detective 
School  Dropouts  4:30,  7,  9;  Edison: 
Avenging  Force  4:30.  7,  9;  Habira: 
Avanti  Popolo  5:15,  7,  9;  Jerusalem 
Theatre:  Ginger  and  Fred  6:45,  9:15; 
Kfin  Back  to  School  4:30.  7.  9:  Mitch¬ 
ell:  Vagabonde  7,  9;  Orgil;  Ruthless 
People  4:30.  7,  9:15;  Orion  Or  1:  Et  la 
Tendresse?  Bordet  4:30,  7, 9:  Orion  Or 
3:  Brother  from  Another  Planet  4:30. 7, 
9;  Orion  Or  4:  Flesh  and  Blood  6:45, 9; 
Desperately  Seeking  Susan  4:30: 
Orion  Or  5:  Ricochets  4:30,  6:45;  The 
Color  Purple  8:30;  Orna:  Heartbreak 
Ridge  4, 6  .45. 9:15;  Ron:  Finders  Keep¬ 
ers  4:30,  7.  9;  Semadar:  My  Beautiful 
Laundrette7. 9:15. 

TEL  AVIV 

Beit  LeissJn:  Ripper  11:15  p.m.  Ben- 
Yehuda:  Legal  Eagles  4:30. 7: 15, 9:30; 
Chenl:  Heartbreak Ridge4:30, 7,9:40; 
Chan  2:  Joshua  Then  and  Now  7:25, 
9:45;  Chan  3:  Malcolm  5,  7:30,  9:40; 
Chon  4:  Blue  Velvet  11.  2:35,  5.  7:30. 
9:45:  Chan  S:  Ruthless  People  1 1. 2,  5, 
7:30,  9:45;  Cinema  One:  Raw  Deal 
4:30;  7:15,  9:30:  Cinema  Two:  Top 
Gun  4:30, 7:1 5. 9:30:  Dehel:  Violets  are 
Blue  7:15,  9:30;  Dizengoff  1:  My 
Beautiful  Laundrerte  11.  1:30.  4:45. 
7:15.  9:40:  Dizengoff  2:  Mona  Lisa 
7:15. 3:40:  Dizengoff  3:  Sid  and  Nan¬ 
cy  1 1. 4:45, 7:15. 9:40;  Drive-In:  Thun¬ 
derbolt  and  Lightfoot  7:30,  9:40; 
Esther:  Instant  Justice  5,  7:15,  9:40: 
Gat:  Jumpin'  Jack  Rash  5.  7:15.  9:40; 
Mew  Gordon:  Avanti  Popolo  4:30, 
7:15,  9-30:  Hafcohtoa  ZOA  House: 
Ginger  and  Fred  4:30,  7:16.  9:30  (exc. 
Tue.  &  Wed.);  Hod:  Detective  School 
Dropouts  4:30, 7:15, 9:30;  Israel  Cine¬ 
matheque;  Alien  II.  7;  The  Human  Condi¬ 
tion,  Part  B,  9;  Lev  1 :  Orion  Belt  5. 7:40, 
9:40:  Lev  2;  The  Burmese  Harp  2,  5. 
7:30,9:40;  Lev  3:  Trouble  in  Mind  7:40, 
9:40;  A  Trip  to  Bountiful  2,  5;  Lev  4: 
Choose  Me  2,  5.  7:40.  9:40;  LimOr 
Hamehudash:  Peggy  Sue  Got  Married 
4:30,  7:15,  9:30;  Maxim:  Ricochets 
4:30,  7:15, 9:30;  Orty:  Be*  to  School 
4:30,7:15.9:30;  Paris:  Throne  of  Blood 
12, 2, 4,7:15,9:30;  Peer:  A  Breed  Apart 
4:30, 7:15, 9:30;  Shahaf:  Hannah  and 
Her  Sisters  4:30. 7:15, 9:30;  Sivan:  My 
Third  Problem  (Otto  Der  Rim)  5,  7:30, 
9:40;  Tamil*  Hemehudanh:  Barry  Un- 


don  8:30;  Tcholet:  The  Gods  Must  Be 
Crazy  5, 7:15. 9:30;  Tel  Aviv:  Avenging 
Force  4:30,  7:15.  9:30:  Tel  Aviv 
Museum:  Stiooh  (I),  1;  Shoah  III)  6:30 
(Wed.  only);  Zafon:  The  Mission  4:30. 
7,9:30 
HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Hannah  and  Her  Sis¬ 
ters  4:30.  7,  9:15;  Armon:  Heartbreak 
Ridge  4:30,  6:45,  9:15;  Atzmon  1: 
Arctic  Heat  4:30.  7,  9:15:  Atzmon  2: 
Back  to  School  4:45.  7:15.  9:30;  Chan: 
Instant  Justice  4:30.  6:45.  9:  Keren  Or 
Hamehudash:  Forbidden  4:30,  7; 
9:15;  Orah :  Coca  Cola  Kid  4.30. 7, 9: 15: 
Orly:  Ruthless  People  7,  9;15:  Peer: 
Jumpin'  Jack  Flash  4:30.  7,  9:15;  Rav- 
Gat  1:  Peggy  Sue  Got  Married  4:30,  7. 
9:15;  Rav-Gat  2:  Blue  Velvet  4:30, 
6:45,  9:15;  Ron:  Detective  School 
Dropouts  4:30,  6:45.  9:  Shavft:  Macar¬ 
oni  7, 9. 

RAMATGAN 

Armon:  Heartbreak  Ridge  4:30,  7, 
9:40;  Lily:  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters  ■ 
7:15,  9:30:  Oasis:  Jumpin'  Jade  Rash 
7:15,  9:40;  Ordea:  Detective  School 
Dropouts  7:15,9:30;  Rsv-Gan  1:  Ruth¬ 
less  People 5. 7:35. 9:45:  Rav-Gan  2:  A 
Room  With  a  View  4:45,  7,  9:40;  Rav- 
Gan  3:  Malcolm  5, 7:15. 9:40;  Rav  Gan 
4:  Joshua  Then  and  Now  5.  7:20, 9:40. 
HERZLIYA 

Dan  Aecadta:  Aliens  7.  9:30:  Daniel 
Hotel:  Vagabonde  7:15.  9:30;  David: 
Desperately  Seeking  Susan  4:30:  Han¬ 
nah  and  Her  Sisters  7:15, 9:30;  Desper¬ 
ately  Seeking  Susan  4:30  lexc.  Sun.}; 
Hoc  ha  I:  Detective  School  Dropouts 
4:30,  7:15,  9:30:  New  TiferuS:  Joshua 
Then  and  Now  7:15.  9:15. 

HOLON 

Armon  Hamehudash:  Angry  Harvest 
7:15.  9:30;  Mlgdal:  Heartbreak  Ridge 
7:15,  9:30:  Savoy:  Hannah  and  Her 
Sisters  4:30,  7. 9:30 

BAT  YAM 

Atzmaut:  Avenging  Force  4:30,  7:15. 
9:30  (Tue.  7:15,9:30). 

GIVATAY1M 

Hadar:  Avenging  Force  4:30.  7:15. 
9:30. 

RAMAT  HASHARON 

Kochav:  Down  and  Out  in  Beverly  Hills 

9:30  p.m.;  Footloose  7. 

PETAHTIKVA 

G.G.  Heehal  1 :  Detective  School  Drop¬ 
outs  4:30.  7:15,  9:30:  G-G.  Hechal  2: 
Back  to  School  4:30,  7:15.  9:30;  G.G. 
Hachal  3:  Murphy's  Lew  4:30,  7:15, 
9:30. 

KIRYATONO 

Community  Centra:  The  Sure  Thing 
6:30;  Out  ot  Africa  9. 


AJMFT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-599222. 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  8.15  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  163.30  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month. 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions;  Ketef 
Hrnnom,  includes  priestly  blessing  0  New 
York  Now,  Six  New  Generation  New  York 
City  Artists  0  Jws  of  Gotebora,  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  Hems  of  Jews  of  Goteborg, 
Sweden  0  Alvar  Aalto,  1896-1976.  master  of 
Finnish  architecture  and  design  0  New 
Painting  Acquisitions:  Auguste  Renoir, 
Pablo  Picasso  0  Joshua  Borkovsky:  Mir¬ 
rors,  The  Garden,  primordial  landscapes  0 
Fresh  Paint,  trends  among  young  Israeli 
artiste  0  Kakiemon,  400  years  of  Japanese 
Porcelain  Tradition  Q  Animals  in  Ancient  Art 
(Rockefeller)  0  Islamic  Art,  architecture, 
arabesque,  etc.  Q  Ancient  Glass  Exhibit  0 
Bethlehem  Embroidery,  dresses  and  cos¬ 
tume  parte.  0  Photography  In  Nature  0  Art 
in  Context,  audio-visual  programme  Q 
News  in  Antiquities  0  Big  and  Small  relative 
sizes  in  fife,  art  and  children’s  world  0 
Jewels  of  Children's  Literature  0  Perma¬ 
nent  exhibitions  of  Archeology,  Judaica 
and  Ethnic  Art 

VISITING  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At 
11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  in  Enalish.  3: 
Guided  tour  of  Archaeology  Galleries  in 
English.  3;  Free  Crafts  Lesson  and  Demon¬ 
stration  for  children  by  Michal  Ben  Dov. 


TEL  AVIV 

Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Sit¬ 
ings  c  Oskar  Kokoschka.  1886-1980.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Prints  and  Albums  Trends  in 
Geometric  Abstract  Art  0  Edvard  Munch,, 
prints:  Death,  Love  and  Anxiety  0  VISITING 
HOURS:  Sun.-Thur.  10-2,  5-9.  Sat  11-2, 
7-10:  Fri.  dosed.  Helena  Rubinstein  Pavi¬ 
lion:  Exhibition:  David  Hockney  Photo¬ 
collages.  Visiting  Hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-2: 
5-9.  Sat.  11-2;  7-10  Fri.  closed. 

Conducted  Tours 

AM  IT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Woman).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 
Aviv,  Tel.  220187, 233154. 

WIZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939:  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa,  388817. 
ONY-  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171, 233231, 240529;  Netanya  33744. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv.  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 


HAIFA 


LA-  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thura.  10-1; 
3:30-6.  Fri.  closed.  Set  and  holiday  eves 
10-1.  2  Hapalmach  Sl,  Tel.  661291/2.  Bus 
No.  15. 


Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtai  Levy  SL 
Tel.  04-523255.  Exhibitions:Modarn  Art: 
racing  the  Mirror  -  The  Israeli  Caricature. 
Now.  Ancient  Art  —  Jewish  coins  of  the 
second  Temple  Period,  Egyptian  textiles, 
terracotta  figurines.  Music  &  Ethnology: 
world  paper  cute.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  &  SaL 
10-1;  Tubs..  Thur.  &  Sat.  else  6-B.  Ticket 
ahm  admits  to  National  Maritime,  Pre- 
nwrtortcend  Japanese  Museums. 
WHAT’S  ON  INHAIFA,  dial 04-640840. 


Conducted  Tours 
HADASSAH  —  Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  on  the  half 
hour.  *  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333.02-446271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 

English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus,  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9, 28. 4a,  25  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop  2.  Givat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus,  9&  li  a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9, 2a  &  24.  TaL  882819. 
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Cajolery,  He 
Gets  the  Party 
To  Budge 
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By  PHILIP  TAUBMAN 
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Moscow 

I  IK  HAIL  S.  GORBACHEV  was  at  the  Kremlin 
gate  last  week,  tacking  up  another  manifesto 
for  change  in  the  Soviet  Union  Pressing  the 
limits  of  acceptable  innovation,  the  Soviet 
leader  asked  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  consider  introducing  secret  balloting  and  a 
choice  of  candidates  in  the  election  of  local  and  regional 
party  leaders. . 

It  was  quintessential  Gorbachev:  advancing  an  idea 
ahead  of  its  time,  then  tugging  at  the  Soviet 
establishment  to  accept  it,  seeking  consensus  but 
constantly  agitating  for  more  change  in  the  face  of  stiff 
resistance.  In  this  case,  the  Central  Committee  agreed  to 
give  voters  more  choice  in  the  election  of  local  officials, 
but  potntedly  did  hot  approve  the  changes  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gorbachev  that  might  have  let  a  few  rays  of  sunlight 
penetrate  the  party's  secret  process  of  choosing  its 
leaders.  Western  diplomats  chalked  up  the  long-awaited 
plenary  session  as  a  mixed  success  for  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
noting  that  he  received  a  brood  but  imprecise 
endorsement  for  change  and  secured  the  promotion  of 
several  allies  but  not  the  appointment  of  a  new  voting 
member  of  the  Politburo,  which  makes  policy.  "The 
outcome  suggests  that  the  Central  Committee  has 
reservations  about  the  scope,  pace  and  details  of 
change one  diplomat  said. 

And  so  it  has  gone  from  the  day  Mr.  Gorbachev 
assumed  power  in  March  1985.  Opposed  at  many  turns 
by  the  party  and  Government  establishment,  but 
apparently  facing  no  serious  threat  to  his  position  as 
General  Secretary,  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  combined  the 
fervor  of  an  evangelical  preacher  with  the  instincts  of  a 
riverboat  gambler  to  cajole  the  Soviet  Union  toward  a 
newjtayAWiU  his  efforts  produce  permanent  change,  or, 
as  some  in  the  West  believe,  does  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
state,  with  its*  stultifying  bureaucracy  and  repressive 
instincts,  make  lasting  change  impossible?  While  the 
moves  so  far  have  been  well  within  the  framework  of 
socialism,  they  have  touched  many  areas  of  Soviet  life. 


Arts  and  Literature 

The  most  obvious  change  has  been  in  the  arts  and  lit- 
'  ..."  erature,  where  the  heavy  hand  of  censorship  has  been 

-!  lightened,  and,  in  some  cases,  lifted.  Long-suppressed 

works  such  as  Boris  Pasternak’s  “Doctor  Zhivago”  and 
Anatoly  Rybakov’s  “Children  of  the  Arbat,”  an  unflinch- 
:  ;v  "  ing  look  at  Stalin’s  terror,  are  to  be  published  this  year. 

The  novels  of  Vladimir  Nabokov  and  the  poetry  of  Niko¬ 
lai  S.  Gumilev,  who  was  shot  for  anti-Soviet  activity  in 
-  1921,  have  also  begun  to  appear. 

,  '!■; ■*.  A  rebellion  among  directors  that  threw  out  the  lead- 

V  "  _  ership  of  the  main  filmmakers’  union  also  touched  off  a 

reassessment  of  previously  banned  movies.  "Repent- 
•’  V-  ance,”  the  first  film  to  deal  honestly  with  Stalin’s  purges 

•  and  their  chilling  legacy,  opened  to  the  public  last  month. 
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"Is  It  Easy  to  Be  Young?"  a  powerful  film  about  disaf¬ 
fected  young  people  and  troubled  Afghanistan  veterans, 
is  another  current  hiL 

Movement  has  come  more  slowly  in  other  areas,  but 
there  are  signs  of  a  new  tolerance  for  dissonant  music, 
abstract  art  and  experimental  theater.  Famous  emigres, 
who  were  once  condemned,  are  now  in  demand.  The  Bol¬ 
shoi  Ballet  recently  invited  Mikhail  Baryshnikov  and 
Natalia  Makarova  to  perform  in  Moscow.  Yuri  P.  Lyubi¬ 
mov,  the  former  director  of  Moscow’s  Taganka  Theater, 
has  also  been  urged  to  return. 

Press  and  Television 

The  Soviet  press,  while  still  tightly  controlled  and 
reverent  toward  top  officials,  has  moved  beyond  tradi¬ 
tional  crusades  such  as  environmental  protection  to  be¬ 
come  a  testing  ground  for  Mr.  Gorbachev's  drive  for 
greater  ‘‘glasnost,*’  or  openness.  Now  a  forum  for  vigor¬ 
ous  debate  about  foreign  and  domestic  policies,  the  press 
has  raised  such  long-ignored  problems  as  prostitution, 
drug  addiction,  the  alienation  of  youth  and  the  disorienta¬ 
tion  of  soldiers  returning  from  service  in  Afghanistan. 

Perhaps  the  high-water  mark  was  a  series  in 
Pravda,  the  party  newspaper,  that  exposed  misconduct 
by  K.G.B.  officials  involved  in  the  illegal  arrest  last  year 
of  a  Soviet  reporter  who  uncovered  corruption  in  a  coal¬ 
mining  region  of  the  Ukraine.  Several  officials  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  security  agency  were  dismissed  or  reprimanded. 

Coverage  of  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  accident  last 
year  started  out  with  a  news  blackout  but  eventually  be¬ 
came  quite  extensive,  and,  in  a  recent  example  of  candor, 
the  press  reported  on  anti-Russian  rioting  in  the  Soviet 
Central  Asian  city  of  Alma-Ata. 

Even  greater  changes  have  occurred  on  television. 
News  and  entertainment  shows  have  aired  several 
favorable  reports  of  Western  life,  including  coverage  of 
Michael  Jackson  and  McDonald’s. 


The  Economy 

Change  has  been  halting  in  the  centrally  managed 
economy  with  its  aging  industrial  plant  and  lack  of  new 
technology.  Apparently  unsure  how  to  attack  an  ossified 
system,  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  abolished  a  number  of  minis¬ 
tries,  told  central  planners  to  get  out  of  the  day-to-day 
management  of  enterprises,  improved  incentives  for 
workers,  tinkered  with  subsidized  prices  and  cracked 
down  on  alcohol  consumption.  Industries  were  given  the 
right  to  negotiate  their  own  deals  with  foreign  compa¬ 
nies.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  also  openly  encouraged  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  private  plots  by  farm  workers  and  given  col¬ 
lective  farms  the  right  to  sell  some  excess  goods  on  the 
open  market  with  prices  set  by  supply  and  demand. 
These  and  other  steps  are  credited  with  an  improvement 
in  national  income,  industrial  productivity  and  other  in¬ 
dexes,  but  most  Western  economists  say  the  growth  can¬ 
not  be  sustained  without  more  fundamental  moves. 

Government  and  the  Party 

Because  he  took  office  after  a  long  period  of  stagna¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Gorbachev  was  able  to  put  together  a  new  team 
faster  than  any  previous  leader.  He  forced  rivals  off  the 
Politburo  and  engineered  the  appointment  of  dozens  of 
new  Central  Committee  members.  The  party  Secretari¬ 
at,  which  carries  out  policy,  is  now  almost  completely  in 
the  hands  of  Gorbachev  loyalists.  But  it  has  been  harder 
to  inject  fresh  leadership  into  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks,  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  last  week  complained  to  the 
Central  Committee  about  resistance  at  that  level. 

Rewriting  History 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Khrushchev  era,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  begun  a  painful  re-examination  of  the 
Stalin  era.  A  Soviet -journal  recently  published  a  kmg- 


censored  poem  by  Aleksandr  Tvardovsky,  appealing  to 
the  nation  to  face  the  “rampage  of  evil’’  under  Stalin.  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  addressing  the  period  directly  for  the  first 
time,  toid  the  Central  Committee  last  week  that  "debates 
and  creative  ideas  disappeared  from  theory  ar.d  social 
sciences  while  authoritarian  evaluations  and  opinions  be¬ 
came  unquestionable  truths.”  Aleksandr  Bovin,  a  Soviet 
commentator,  last  week  warned  about  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  changes,  noting  that  his  generation  watched 
“with  bewilderment,  pain  and  a  disgusting  sense  of  our 
own  impotence”  as  Khrushchev's  de-Stalinization  efforts 
collapsed.  At  the  same  time,  the  cult  of  Lenin  has  intensi¬ 
fied,  apparently  to  give  some  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
changes  a  link  to  the  revolution.  Many  Russians  assume 
that  the  next  step  will  be  the  rehabilitation  of  Nikolai  l. 
Bukharin,  an  early  leader  who  opposed  Si3lin’s  policies 
and  was  shot  in  193S. 

Dissent 

The  return  of  the  physicist  Andrei  D.  Sakharov  to 
Moscow  before  Christmas  and  the  ma-.’-'  interviews  he 
has  since  given  to  Western  reporters  are  signs  of  a  rever¬ 
sal  in  the  handling  of  dissent.  Hundreds  of  people  remain 
in  prison  or  exile  because  they  challenged  the  state,  but 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  if  only  to  enhance  Moscow’s  interna¬ 
tional  image,  has  started  the  slow  process  of  reviewing 
cases,  freeing  some  prisoners  and  sending  a  message 
that  some  criticism  of  the  system  should  be  tolerated. 
Mr.  Sakharov  said  Friday  that  he  was  told  that  two  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners,  Anatoly  Koryagin  and  Sergei  D.  Khodoro- 
vich,  will  be  released  and  forced  to  emigrate.  How  much 
dissent  Mr.  Gorbachev  will  allow  and  whether  he  intends 
to  curb  the  K.G.B.  remain  to  be  seen. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  reminder  that  some  things  stay  the 
same,  two  American  reporters  watched  last  week  as  a 
dissident  they  had  met  in  a  Moscow  park  was  pursued 
down  the  street  by  a  plainclothes  security  agent. 


Increasingly,  Washington  Pays  Attention  to  the  President's  Inattention 


A  Foreign  Policy  Vacuum  Is  Now  Perceived 


By  DAVID  K.  SHIPLER 

Washington 

FOR  a  Presidency  that  has 
relied  strongly  on  visual 
imagery,  the  ceremonial 
surroundings  of  the  Slate 
of  the  Union  Message  last  week 
were  a  boost.  The  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  chamber  was 
crammed  with  members  of  both 
houses,  the  Cabinet,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 

Ronald  Reagan,  looking  fit  and 
displaying  an  air  of  robust  com¬ 
mand,  was  interrupted  repeat¬ 
edly  by  the  partisan  cheers  of  his 
fellow  Republicans. 

He  did  not  look  at  all  like  a 
President  who  had  been  wounded 
by  his  evident  detachment  from 
the  details  of  foreign  policy  or  the 
heedless  zeal  of  the  White  House 
aides  who  concocted  the  Iran- 
contra  scheme. 

But  the  verve  and  style  could 
not  fill  the  vacuum  that  many 
thought  they  perceived  at  the 
center  of  the  Administration.  If 
the  absence  of  new  initiatives 
and  reliance  on  familiar  themes  in  Mr.  Reagan's  address  pro- 
a  clue,  the  President  may  well  face  the  prospect  of  two 
final  years  of  playing  little  more  than  a  caretaker  role  in  the 

1 0 16  TTw  best* ty  for  a  significant  accomplishment  may 
be  an  arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet  butlhal 

would  require  movement  by  Moscowand  unexpected  decisive- 
n«Ts  bV  the  President  in  resolving  differences  among  his  ad. 
His  remarks  on  the  subject  last  week  were  i«gativj 
SamSis  the  Russians  for  dashing  hopes  rejecting  compro- 
S  mi  his  s Ace-based  defense  system,  threatening  to  “veto 
owv  effort  that  undercuts  our  national  security. 

W  On  other  fron™,  last  week  provided  a  grim  picture  of  a  for- 
.  devoted  mostly  to  damage  control-  After  cooperat- 

■  IsrVen^rttly  selling  arms  to  Iran,  the  Admims- 

LlamaUran's  newly  confident  military  pos- 


•  Mktael  Ng 


tore;  it  sent  naval  vessels  into  the  Persian  Gulf  to  warn  Tehe¬ 
ran  against  expanding  its  war  with  Iraq.  And  after  months  in 
which  National  Security  Council  aides  bargained  with  Ira¬ 
nians  over  concessions  to  gain  the  release  of  American  hos¬ 
tages  in  Lebanon,  Mr.  Reagan  made  a  ringing  declaration  of 
no  compromise:  "We  will  not  sit  idly  by  if  our  interests  Or  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East  are  threatened,  nor  will  we  yield  to 
terrorist  blackmail." 

Resolute  words  could  not  overcome  the  facts  in  Lebanon, 
however.  Last  weekend,  four  more  men,  including  three  Amer¬ 
icans,  were  abducted  in  Beirut,  bringing  to  eight  the  number  of 
known  American  hostages  in  that  country.  The  three  Amer- 
Jcans,  teachers  at  a  Beirut  university,  became  the  first  victims 
to  come  under  criticism  from  exasperated  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington  who  noted  that  Americans  had  been  warned  repeatedly 
to  ieave  Lebanon-  Mr.  Reagan  conceded  that  there  was  “a 


limit  to  what  our  Government  can  do  for  Americans  in  a  cha¬ 
otic  situation  such  as  that  in  Lebanon  today.”  And  the  Slate 
Department  barred  the  use  of  United  States  passports  for 
travel  to  the  country. 

By  making  terrorism  a  visible  concern  of  his  Presidency, 
Mr.  Reagan  permitted  his  aura  of  control  to  seem  vulnerable, 
for  in  capturing  his  attention,  terrorists  could  magnify  their 
small  acts  of  violence  into  international  crises.  This  seemed 
clear  in  the  Iran  affair,  which  also  exposed  disarray  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  A  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  report  released 
last  week  found  that  officials  had  lied  to  one  another  and  to 
Congress,  concealing  and  distorting  their  deeds  in  selling 
weapons  to  Iran  and  purportedly  funneling  profits  to  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  rebels.  The  White  House  then  issued  a  seemingly  un¬ 
perturbed  statement:  “The  President  is  pleased”  that  the  re¬ 
port  confirmed  that  he  "neither  authorized  nor  was  aware  of 
the  alleged  transfer  of  funds  to  the  contras." 

That  Mr.  Reagan  should  have  been  pleased  by  a  finding 
that  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  what  was  happening  in  the  White 
House  illustrated  one  of  his  problems.  Many  who  have  worked 
with  him  have  noted  his  tendency  to  think  in  broad,  unsubtle 
concepts  and  his  disengagement  from  daily  functions  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  his  avuncular  presence  on  television  screens  and 
the  public's  embrace  of  a  likable  President  largely  insulated 
him  from  criticism. 

Now,  something  has  snapped.  A  sea  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  press,  in  Congress  where  Democrats  now  hold  the 
majority  in  both  houses  —  even  among  some  Republicans 
such  as  those  who  said  after  meeting  the  President  recently 
that  he  did  not  pay  attention,  that  he  responded  to  a  question 
unrelated  to  that  under  discussion. 

If  perception  is  paramount  in  politics,  Mr.  Reagan  has 
weakened,  opening  the  way  for  Congress  to  take  a  more  con¬ 
frontational  role  in  foreign  policy.  ’■  ( Republican 
fortunes,  page  4.)  Last  week,  for  example,  four  Senators  —  two 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats  —  introduced  a  bill  to  compel 
the  United  Slates  to  return  to  compliance  with  the  deployment 
limits  of  tlie  unratified  strategic  arms  treaty  of  1979. 

Uncertainty  at  the  center  left  the  surrounding  foreign 
policy  establishment  without  an  anchor.  The  role  of  Secretary 
of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  for  example,  remained  ambiguous  in 
the  aftermath  of  an  Iran  policy  he  did  not  approve  but  did  not 
fight  vigorously.  He  has  good  relations  with  the  President’s 
new  national  security  adviser,  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  which  should 
strengthen  his  hand.  But  Mr.  Shultz  is  not  a  dramatic  deal- 
maker  in  the  mold  of  a  Henry  A  Kissinger,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  that  his  steady,  incremental  approach  to  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  would  fill  the  vacuum. 
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In  West  Germany, 
Kohl's  Victory 
Is  Far  From  Sweet 

ChandeUgr  Helmut  Kohl  of  W«st 
Germany  kept  his  parliamentary 
majority  and  hls'-job  last  week,  but 
the  real  victors  in  the  election  were 
two  of  the  country's  small  parties. 

Mr.  Kohl’s  Christian  Democrats 
and  the.ir  Bavarian  sister  party,  the 
Christian  Social  Union,  suffered 


their  poorest  showing  since  the 
founding  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  1949,  winning  only  44.3 
percent  of  the  popular  vote,  com* 
pared  with  4S.6  percent  in  the  1993 
election.  But  the  Free  Democrats, 
the  third  party  in  the  Chancellor's 
coalition,  increased  their  share  to  9.1 
percent,  from  7  percent  in  1983. 

Christian  Democrats  speculated 
that  they  had  been  hurt  by  a  back¬ 
lash  against  the  aggressive  efforts  of 
the  rightist  Premier  of  Bavaria, 
Franz  Josef  Strauss,-  to  replace 
Hans-Dietrich  Genscher,  a  Free 


Democrat,  as  Foreign  Minister. 
They  also  blamed  freezing  weather, 
low  voter  turnout  and  overconfi¬ 
dence  for  the  loss  of  23  Christian 
Democratic  seats  in  Parliament 

The  configuration  of  Mr.  Kohl’s  op¬ 
position  also  changed.  While  the  So¬ 
cial  Democrats  and  their  candidate 
for  Chancellor.  Johannes  Rau.  did 
poorly,  the  Green  Party  drew  8.3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  vote,  compared  with  5.6 
percent  in  1983. 

Four  years  ago.  some  politicians 
predicted  that  the  Greens,  who  favor 
pulling  West  Germany  out  of  NATO, 
were  a  flash  in  the  pan.  If  the  Free 
Democrats'  gains  tend  to  pull  the 
Kohl  Government  toward  the  politi¬ 
cal  center,  some  commentators  said 
that  the  Green  Party's  rise  appears 
to  put  pressure  on  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  to  move  leftward.  Mr.  Rau  re¬ 
jected  any  alliance  with  the  Greens. 

Shultz  Talks  With 
Tambo  of  A.N.C. 

President  Reagan  condemned  the 
African  National  Congress  during 
the  debate  on  sanctions  in  July  for 


"acts  of  terrorism  inside  South  Af¬ 
rica.”  But,  the  next  day,  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  said  he  would  - 
be  willing  to  meet  with  the  group’s 
leader,  Oliver  Tambo.  That  meeting 
took  place  last  week  at  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  signaling  American  will¬ 
ingness  to  recognize  Mr.  Tambo  and 
his  organization  as  leading  players 
in  the  South  African  drama. 

The  African  National  Congress 
seeks  the  ouster  of  the  Pretoria  Gov¬ 
ernment,  voting  rights  for  blacks 
and  an  end  to  apartheid.  Mr.  Tambo 
said  he  and  Mr.  Shultz  shared  “a 
large  area  of  agreement  on  the  na¬ 
ture  oTthe  apartheid  system,  on  the 
need  to  abolish  it."  But  he  said  the 
Administration  policy  known'  as 
"constructive  engagement,”  which 
attempts  to  exert  quiet  pressure  on 
Pretoria,  had  been  “unhelpful.” 

Mr.  Shultz,  who  came  under  fire 
from  conservatives  for  meeting  Mr. 
Tambo.  raised  American  “concerns 
about  the  degree  of  Soviet  influence 
in  the  A.N.C."  and  the  group's  violent 
tactics.  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Republican  leader  and  a  leading 
contender  for  the  Presidential  nomi¬ 
nation,  warned  that  the  meeting 


could  be  interpreted  as  showing  ap¬ 
proval  for  terrorism.  But  many 
black  African  leaders  were  expected 
to  welcome  Shultz's  gesture. 

“Apartheid  is  inherently  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  violence,”  said  Mr.  Tambo. 
who  was  touring  the  United  States  to 
seek  support.  “We  chose  not  to  sub¬ 
mit  but  to  fight  back,  arms  In  hand." 
Mr.  Tambo  said  his  organization  was 
indebted  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
providing  arms  but  that  it  had  also, 
received  nonmilitary  assistance 
from  Western  European  countries. 

The  State  Department  sakl  Mr. : 
Shultz  intended  to  “work  with  all.  of 
the  parties,  to  bring  them  together  so. 
they  can  start  talking.”  South  Africa 
has  declined  to  meet  with  the  Af¬ 
rican  National  Congress.  Three  days' 
before  Mr.  Tambo's  meeting  with 
Mr.  Shultz,  the  police  in  the  black 
city  of  Soweto  brought  Winnie  Man¬ 
dela,,  the  wife  of  the  imprisoned 
A.N.C.  leader.  Nelson  Mandelajn  for 
questioning.  Her  files  were  searched, 
and  she  was  released. 

In  another  action,  last  week,  the 
Botha  Government,'  overriding  a 
court  decision  that  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  political  advertising  in  news¬ 
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papers,,  gave  powers  to  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Johan  Coetze  to  ban  publi¬ 
cation,  fhm  -  or:  sound  recordings, 
dealing  with  “any  matter.”  This  and 
other  emergency  restrictions  are  to 
remain  in  effect  while  Mr.  Botha's 
National  Party  defends  its  large  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  white  chamber  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  elections,._whlch.  he  an¬ 
nounced,  will  be  held  May  6. 

•  -  Milt  Freudenhei  m 
-■  and  Katherine  Roberts 


Left  and  Right  Step  Up  Pressure  as  Vote  on  Constitution  Nears 

National  Reconciliation  Remains  an  Elusive  Goal  for  Aquino 


By  SETH  MYDANS 

Manila 

J^NTONJO  ZUMEL.  a  negotiator  for  the  Communist 
vm  insurgents  in  the  Philippines,  returned  to  the 
underground  10  days  ago  when  the  already  fal- 
i^^^k  lenng  peace  talks  with  the  Government  of 
President  Corazon  C.  Aquino  broke  down.  Mr.  Zumel  said 
his  life  had  been  threatened. 

Hi^Jbrother,  Gen.  Jose  Maria  Zumel,  is  also  in  hiding, 
bilk  for  v^ry  different  reasons.  General  Zumel  is  a  leader 
of  the  dissident  soldiers  loyal  to  the  former  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  whose  plans  to  return  to  his  coun¬ 
try  were  thwarted  last  week.  The  Government  ordered 
the  general’s  arrest  after  he  was  accused  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  raids  last  week  that  included  a  two-day  takeover  of 
a  .broadcast  station. 

’  The  Zumel  brothers  represent  the  spectrum  of  con¬ 
tending  forces  threatening  the  national  reconciliation 
sought  by  Mrs.  Aquino  and  putting  pressure  on  her  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  days  before  tomorrow’s  vote  on  a  draft 
constitution,  a  referendum  that  is  meant  to  legitimize  her 
rule  and  bring  new  stability  to  the  Philippines. 

.  Antonio  Zumel,  a  former  journalist,  had  reappeared 
after  15  years  in  the  underground  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cease-fire  offered  by  Mrs.  Aquino  in  an  attempt  to 
find  a  resolution  to  the  Communist  insurgency.  The  60- 
day  cease-fire  that  accompanied  the  talks  is  to  end  next 
Sunday,  and  the  chances  are  slim  that  it  will  be  extended. 
The  breakdown  in  the  talks  coincided  with  the  killing  of 
18  demonstrators  by  troops  near  the  presidential  palace, 
an  ifldldfirtt  t^l'se^med  to  dispel  the  hope  that  Mrs.  Aqui- 
no'stommitmem  to  human  rights  could  end  the  violence. 

,vLa'si  TGly.  General  Zumel  benefited  from  Mrs.  Aqui- 
no’sleniency  —  some  called  it  weakness  —  when  he  was 
sentenced  only  to  do  30  pushups  after  he  joined  a  take¬ 
over  of  the  Manila  Hotel,  where  a  rebel  government  was 


declared.  But  last  week  he  was  the  object  of  her  anger. 
Mrs.  Aquino  said  the  "time  for  justice  and  retribution” 
had  arrived  In  ordering  her  commanders  to  court-mar¬ 
tial  the  troops  who  had  taken  over  the  broadcast  station, 
the  President  was  setting  the  military  against  itself,  a 
dangerous  confrontation  that  may  take  months  to  play  it¬ 
self  out. 

Early  Tuesday  morning,  dissident  troops  moved 
against  nine  military  and  broadcast  targets  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  holding  one  of  them,  the  Channel  7  television 
station,  for  more  than  two  days.  Though  the  putsch 
failed,  the  pro-Marcos  forces  appeared  to  have  seriously 
hurt  both  Mrs.  Aquino  and  her  chief  of  staff,  Gen.  Fidel  V. 
Ramos.  One  of  the  aims  of  her  opponents,  particularly 
the  politicians  and  officers  loyal  to  the  former  Defense 
Minister,  Juan  Ponce  Enrile,  has  been  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  President  and  the  armed  forces,  with  whom 
•  she  has  never  had  an  easy  relationship. 

Mffitary  ‘Resents  Intrusions’ 

In  ordering  Government  troops  to  battle  the  soldiers 
who  took  over  the  station,  Mrs.  Aquino  may  have  taken  a 
step  that  will  irretrievably  damage  her  relationship  with 
the  military.  "The  military  has  its  own  ways  of  solving 
its  problems,"  one  Filipino  analyst  Fa  id.  "It  resents  in¬ 
trusions,  particularly  from  civilians  who  seem  to  have  so 
little  understanding  of  their  ways.” 

General  Ramos,  who  had  been  seen  as  the  bulwark  of 
the  Aquino  administration  when  it  was  under  threat  in 
the  past,  appeared  weakened  during  the  long  siege.  Her 
seemed  unable  either  to  carry  out  the  tough  orders  of  the- 
President  or  to  compel  the  mutinous  troops  to  obey  his 
commands;  . 

•  His  authority  reached  a  low  point; Thursday  when  he 
met  in  the  early  morning  darkness  with  the  leader  of  the 
mutineers,  Cof.  Oscar  Canlas,  in  a  police  van  outside  the 
broadcast  station.  The  discussion  between  a  weary  gen¬ 
eral  and  a  disrespectful  officer,  a  scene  that  was  played 


'  -r'"  ”  ^  Press 

Gen.  Jose  Maria  Zumel  (above  right)  with  Brig.  Gen.  An¬ 
tonio  Palafo  after  they  surrendered  at  die  Manila  Hotel 
last  summer;  Antonio  Zumel  In  Manila  last  month. 


and  replayed  on  television,  seemed  to  epitomize  the  Gen¬ 
eral's  failing  control  over  his  men.  * 

In  the  end,  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  General 
Ramos  but  the  younger  officers,  whose  coup  plots  he  had 
previously  foiled,  Who  found  a  peaceful  resolution. 

The  officers,  who,  according  to  military  sources;, 
may  themselves  have  been  connected  with  the  dissi¬ 
dents,  confronted  their  commander  and  forced  him  to 
countermand  his  orders  to  attack.  • 

In  the  end.  Colonel  Canlas  and  his  mot  may  have 
abandoned  the,  station  only  because  word  reached 
Manila  that  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Marcos  to  return  to  the 
Philippines  had  been  blocked.  ....  ’ 

After  nearly  .a  year  of  rumors  of  his  plans  to  return, 
there  was  evidence  that  this  time  he  really  meant  it  Mr. 
Marcos,  living  in  exile  in  Honolulu,,  chartered  a  Boeing 
707  aircraft,  and  his  wife,  Imeida,  reportedly  bought 
$2,000  worth  of  combat  boots  and  fatigues  in  various 
sizes  from  a  store  in  Waikiki.  . 

Both  military  and  pro-Marcos  sources  linked  the  for¬ 
mer  leader  to  the  takeover  of  the  television  station,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  plan  had  apparently  been  for  him  to  return 
and  to  make  a  broadcast, to  the  nation. 

The  United  States,  tipped  off  ty  the  Manila  Govern¬ 
ment,  upset  his  plans.  American  officials  visited  him  in 
Honolulu,  and  Mr.  Marcos  later  displayed  a  written  in¬ 
struction  from  them  that  he  was  riot  to  leave  ferr  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  “What  can  J  do,  poor  little  me,  who  was  your  ally 
for  so  many  years?”  Mr.  Marcos  said.  “1  can  only  do 
whatever  you  tell  me  to  do." 

He  appeared  frail  and  stumbled  over  his  words  as  he 
spoke,  and,  if  nothing  else,  his  failing  health  seemed  to 
militate  UgainsV.fws  :  V -S  -  -  » 

I  ‘  ■  v  ^Bot  •Such!  &  -the  power  'af/MnM  afxi^s :  shadow  in  the 
Philippines  dial;  even  after  hits  charteied  aircraft  was 
flown  from  Honolulu  hack  to  the  United  States  mainland, 
troops  in  Manila  remained  an  alert  against  his  possible 
return. 


A  Last-Minute  Deal  With  Europe  Averts  High  Tariffs  on  Brandy  and  Cheeses 


Trans-Atlantic  trade 

U.S  merchandise  trade  balance  with  European  Community 
(in  billions  of  dollars) 


+$5,423 


1982 


-$22,470 


Old  Allies  Still 
Talk  of  a  Trade  War 


1  lin  a  m  0m  _  _  _ 
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Leading  trade  items  between  the  U.S.  and  European  Community  in  1985 
.{in  millions  of  dollars) 

What  U.S.  sells  to 
European  Community 

Value 

What  U.S.  buys  from 
European  Community 

Value 

Aircraft 

$3,356 

Autos 

Hfl 

Computer  and  office 
■  machine  parts 

3,316 

Crude  petroleum 

3,035 

Computers 

3,029 

Organic  chemicals 

2,518 

-  Measuring  instruments 

1,823 

Alcoholic  beverages 

2,449 

/  Internal-combustion 
engines  ”  - 

1,634 

Petroleum  products 

2,307 

■  Coal 

1,555 

Aircraft 

1,977 

Oilseeds 

1,433 

Defense  refated  Kerns,  . 

1,672 

Organic  chemicals 

1,320 

Motor  vehicle  parts 

1.642 

Animal  feed 

1,034 

Steel  plates  . 

arid  sheets  ■■■ 

1,398 

.  Electronic  components 

1t029 

.  Engine.parts 

1,215 

.  Synthetic  plastic 
-  resins 

964 

Jewelry 

1,173 

-  •  •  Drugs 

961 

Specialized  industrial 
machinery 

1.165 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce 

By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 

Brussels 

A  BATTLE  over  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe 
was  averted  last  week  but  the  spec- 
i  ter  of  a  war  was  not  banished.  In  a 
burst  of  telephone  negotiations  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  European  Community  officials 
agreed  to  compensate  American  farmers  for 
lost  markets  arising  from  import  duties  im¬ 
posed  when  Spain  joined  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  last  year. 

Aiming  without  saying  so  at  France,  an 
adamant  defender  of  the  Community's  pro¬ 
tectionist  agricultural  system,  the  Reagan 
Administration  had  threatened  to  slap  pro¬ 
hibitive  200  percent  duties  on  cheeses, 
brandy,  white  wines  and  other  luxury  items 
unless  the  United  States  was  compensated 
for  $400  million  in  lost  sorghum  and  com 
sales.  Amid  muttering  by  the  French  and 
others  about  highhanded  American  tactics, 
Community  negotiators  also  agreed  to  lower 
tariffs  on  a  score  of  industrial  products  as 
part  of  the  compromise  package. 

The  llth-hour  deal  prevented  a  tit-for-tat 
cycle  of  protectionist  measures  that  could- 
have  quickly  spread  beyond  the  relatively 
minor  $400  million  issue  at  hand.  Both  sides 
appreciated  the  larger  stakes,  which  in  ulti¬ 
mate  terms  had  to  do  with  world  prosperity 
and  the  solidity  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  And, 
to  an  extent,  both  indulged  in  dramatic  pos¬ 
turing  and  threats  aimed  at  reassuring  home 
constituencies  that  they  were  driving  hard 
bargains.  In  the  United  States  and  France, 
this  meant  well-organized  and  highly  dis¬ 
gruntled  farm  lobbies. 

Last  year  saw  a  spate  of  such  trade  dis¬ 
putes,  and  1987  will  probably  see  more.  The 
Americans  and  Europeans  went  to  the  mat 
last  year  over  steel,  citrus  fruits  and  pasta. 
And  looming  are  fights  over  the  European 
airbus,  which  the  United'States  contends  is 
unfairly  subsidized,  and  American  access  to 
the  West  European  telecommunications, 
market. 

"The  United  States  and  Europe  are  selling 
increasing  surpluses  to  diminishing  mar-, 
kets,”  warned  J.  William  Middendorf  2d.  the 
outgoing  American  Ambassador  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Community.  "A  trade  war  is  fully  possi¬ 
ble.  But  if  rational  heads  prevail,  we’ll  have 
disputes  and  tough  negotiations,  but  we'll 
work  out  our  problems  together.” 

In  a  number  of  Western  European  capitals,  . 
there  is  a  growing  sense  that  the  overall  eco¬ 
nomic  relationship  with  the  United  States 
could  become  the  dominant  trans-Atlantic 


-foreign  policy  question  for  at  least  the  next 
two  years.  Distracted  and  weakened  by  the 
Iran-contra  affair,  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  is  perceived  as  lacking  the  energy  to 
launch  bold  new  initiatives,  as  President 
Reagan's  State  of  the  Union  address  last 
week  suggested. 

Yet  Mr.  Reagan's  proclamation  of  a  so- 
called  "competiveness  initiative”  had  worri¬ 
some  overtwies  for  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  countries.  The  initiative  would 
broaden  the  definition  of  "unfair  trade”  and 
set  deadlines  for  the  settlement  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  disputes.  Washington  also  sought 
an  extra  $200  million  to  counter  foreign-sub- 
sidized  export  credits. 

In  Brussels,  some  experts  are  concerned 
that,  while  proclaiming  his  dedication 'to  free 
trade  principles,  Mr.  Reagan  is  slowly  ac¬ 
commodating  the  moods  of  a  protectionist- 
minded  Congress  and  nation. 

Economists  here  argue  that  the  trade  dis¬ 
putes  are  symptomatic  of  the  larger  disloca¬ 
tions  in  the  world  economy  resulting  from  the 
enormous  American  budget  deficits,  or  from 
the  narrowness  of  a  United  States  tax  base '• 
that  cannot  support  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment's  expenditures. 

"Trade  is  being  expected  to  do  things  that 
it  just  can’t  deliver  on,”  said  Peter  Ludlow, 
the  British  director  of  the  Center  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Policy  Studies  here.  “All  you’ve  done  is 
hold  up  one  tank  while  the  whole  front  is 


Japanese  Autos 


GONE  are  the  days  when  Americans 
snatched  up  Japanese  cars  almost  as 
fast  as  they  came  into  the  showroom. 
Today,  with  the  rapid  run-up  of  the  year 
against  the  dollar,  prices  are  climbing* 
inventories  have  been  growing  and  profits 
have  suffered.  So,  fpr  many  Japanese  auto 
makers,  the  Tokyo  Government’s  decision 
.  last  week  to  continue  its  curbs  on  automobile 
exports  to  the  United  States  for  a  seventh 
year  was  met  with  resignation,  hot  irritation. 

The  quota  wiU  be  2J  minion  cars,  the  same 
level  as  in  the-  previous  two  years,  Hajlrae 
Tamura,  th&Ministerof  International  Trade, 
and  Industry,  announced  The  ministry 
feared  that,  without  restraints,. exports  would 
have  increased;  exacerbating  trade  frictions. 


crumbling  around  you.” 

The  falling  dollar  promises  new  strains  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  its  European 
allies.  The  slowness  with  which  American  ex¬ 
ports  have  picked  up  abroad  has  sharpened 
protectionist  sentiment  in  the  -United  States. 
The  European  Community’s  12  members  are 
running  a  $26  billion  trade  surplus  with'  the 
United  States,-  which  contributes  to  the 
record  AmericanKJeficit  of  $169.8  billion.  But , 
if  the  balance  shifts,  reinforcing  the  sharp 
drop  in  American  imports  registered  in  the 
December  figures  announced  last  week,  the 
stimulus  from  external  .demand  that'  has 
fueled  the  West  European  recovery  of-  the 
last  several  years  could  go  into  reverse. 
European  exports  coukl  sharply  drop  and 
-  unemployment,  already  high  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  could  rise. 

It  would  then  be  the'  Europeans'  turn  to 
complain  — -  but  possibly:  by  then  to  an  Amer¬ 
ica  stuck  in  domestic  recession,  some  ana¬ 
lysts  suggest  , 

Economists  and  businessmen  are  not  alone 
in  this  fear.  Politicians  are  worried,  too,  per¬ 
haps  nowhere  more  than  to  Bonn,  which  is  re¬ 
sisting  American  appeals  that  it  assume,  a 
“locomotive”  role  arid  "stimulate  the  West 
German  economy.  ■ 

Against  the  backdrop  of  recriminations 
over  the  deteriorating  world  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  other  issues  facing  the  aHiance  become 
far  more  difficult'  to  manage.  “It's  one  of  the 
things  that  could  make  Congress  even  more 
unhappy  with  us,”  observed  a:  senior  official 
at  NATO  headquarters  here.  "He  is  worried 
that  a  protectionist  America  could  become 
one  that  questioned  its  military  commitment 
to  the  alliance,  which  is. symbolized  by  the 
presence  to  Europe  of  350,000  American 
troops,  and  that  is  a  faint  dotted  line,  may 
connect  a  squabble  over  sorghum  and  . 
brandy  to  a  move  to  bring  those  G-I-*s  home. 


"Considering  that  the  Japanese  economy  is 
in  a  recession  beeause  of  the  strong  yen  and 
foreign  cars  are  entering  Japan,  I  am  sure 
that  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  - 
United  States  auto  industry  wfil  welcome  this 
decision,”,  he  said.  _  .  \.. 

His  expectations  are  probably  optimistic. 
Some  American  auto  makers  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  -pointing  to- the  huge 
trade  deficit  with  Japan,  want  stiffer  limits. 
And  the  Democratic  majority  to  Congresses 
resolved  to  pass  trade  legislation  thisyear.  lt 
is  argued  that;  while  Japan  floods  other 
,  countries  with  its  products,'  its  markets  are  * 
protected.  And  .there  is  concern  over '(he  - 
growing  importance  bf  Japanese-owned  - 
assembly  plants,  in  the  United  States. 
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India  and  Pakistan  Rattled  Sabers  in  Maneuvers  Last  Week 


By  STEVEN  R.WEISMAN- 


Pesha  war,  Pakistan 

rl  one  6f:  the  world’s  worst-kept  official  secrets, 
Pakistan  has  for  years  harbored  military  bases 
of  the  guerrilla  insurgency  in  neighboring  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  To  Washington,  Pakistan's  role  is  part 
-of  an  elemental  conflict  between  “freedom  fighters” 
and  a  Communist  regime  propped  up  by  Moscow. 
Less  well-appreciated,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
[  Pakistan's  actions  are  part  of  a  historic  pattern  in 
-  South  Asia,  in  which  al!  the  major  countries  in  the  re¬ 
gion  have  let  insurgents  use  their  territory  for  subver¬ 
sion  next  door.  Although  they  all  deplore  this,  the 
•  practice  is  so- common  that  it  provides  a  significant 
--  explanation  for  the  region's  virtually  perpetual  con¬ 
flict  and  distrust. 

In  Afghanistan,  most  Americans  learned  of  the 
internal  conflicts  only  in  December  1979,  when  the 
first  of  120,000  Soviet  troops  moved  into  Afghanistan 
to  install  a  Communist  Government  in  KabuL  But 
-  some  of  the  Afghan  guerrillas  began  their  rebellion  in 
1973,  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  King  Zahir  Shah 
by  former-  Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Daoud. 

The  guerrillas  received  initial  support  from 
Prime  Minister  Zutfikar  Ali  Bhutto  of  Pakistan,  win 
was  retaliating  against  what  he  determined  was  Af¬ 
ghan  support  for  rebels  in  Baluchistan  in  western 
Pakistan.  In  any  case,  the  Afghan  insurgency  spread 
as  Kabul  attempted  to  impose  doctrinaire  Communist 
programs.  Now  the  feeling  in  Pakistan  is  that  without 
Russian  troorps,  the  Communists  would  be  overthrown 
in  a  matter  of  months'  or  even  weeks. 

.  Remembering  East  Pakistan 

The  region's  other  big  source  of  distrust  came 
alive  again  last  week  as  India  and  Pakistan  prepared 
unusually  large  military  maneuvers  near  their  bor¬ 
der.  Each  said  its -own  actions  were  routine  and  the 
other's  were  provocative.  There  was  even  talk  of  war, 

'  although  both  sides  promised  they  would  not  start  il 
After  three  wars  since  independence' in  1947,  India 
and  Pakistan  appear  to  prefer  peace,  while  quietly  ex¬ 
ploiting  each  other’s  internal  difficulties. 

-  A  longstanding  irritant  is  New  Delhi’s  conviction 
'  that  Pakistan  has  served  as  sanctuary,  arms  supply 
center  and  training  base  for  Sikh  extremists  in  north¬ 
ern  India.  India  has  offered  confessions  of  captured 
Sikhs,  which  an  American  diplomat  said  was  “evi¬ 
dence,  but  not  convincing  evidence"  of  Pakistan  Gov¬ 
ernment  complicity.  Pakistani  leaders,  meanwhile, 
acknowledge  privately  that  Indian  Sikhs  do  cross  the 
border  from  the  Indian  state  of  Punjab  and  may  be 
getting  weapons  In  Pakistan.  But  they  deny  that  Paki¬ 
stan  is  training  or  encouraging  them. 

Pakistanis  remember  that  in  1971,  India  assisted 
what  was  then  East  Pakistan  to  revolt  and  become 
the  independent  nation  of  Bangladesh.  And  Pakistan's 
leaders  have  contended  that  a  “foreign  hand”  — 
namely,  India’s  —  is' behind  the  secessionist  violence 
in  the  Pakistani- province  of  Sind,  which  also  borders 
India.  Indeed,  Benazir  Bhutto,  the  Pakistan  opposition 
leader  and  the  daughter  of  former  Prime  Minister 
Bhutto,  warned  last  year  that  if  Islamabad  tried  to 
play  “the  Sikh  card”  against  India,  New  Delhi  could 
easily  play  “the:  Sind.qgu^”'1  against  J2aki$tajL.;. , 

■j  %, » .  A-more  otnpou of  iate.ri e renic^  has  -been  the  .. 
latitude  ailowedethmc  TamU  guerriHas  to  use  south  . 
India  asa  base  for  their  insurgency  in  the  nation  of  Sri  ■ 
Lanka.  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi's  denial  that 
Tamil  camps  exist  in  hiscountvy  was  belied  last  year 
when  India  cracked  down  and  seized  huge  stores  of 
Tamil  weapons,  including  surface^to-air  missiles. 

Elsewhere  in  the  region,  India  and  its  eastern 
neighbor  Bangladesh  accuse  each  other  of  arming 
Chakma  tribes  who  attack  Bengalis  living  in  hill 


One  of  the  Tamil 
guerrillas  who  are 
battling  the  Sri  Lanka 
Government 


areas  near  their  mutual  border.  And  some  Indian  ex- 
.  pettsjthink  Nepal  has  been  assisting  guerrillas. seek¬ 
ing  an  independent  state  for  ethnic  Gurkhas  in  north¬ 
eastern  India,  while  Nepal  accuses  India  of  harboring 
anti-monarchist  subversives  responsible  for  bomb¬ 
ings  in  Katmandu  in  4985. 

One  explanation  offered  for  the  pattern  of  re¬ 
gional  interference  is  that  it  is  easier  to  engage  in  sub¬ 
version  by  proxy  than  in  open  warfare.  There  are  also 
internal  political  pressures.  In  the  early  1980's,  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  50  million  Tamils  in  south  India  pressed 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  to  back  the  insurgency 


in  Sri  Lanka.  “Until  1983  or  1984,  1  don’t  think  India 
realized  that  it  could  not  play  this  game:withoulti 
being  played -against  itself, '^  said-P ran  Chopra, -visit¬ 
ing  professor  at  the  Center  for  Policy  Research  in 
New  Delhi.  Now  that  India  faces  insurgent  move¬ 
ments  in  Punjab  and  other  places.  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  Indira  Gandhi's  son,  seems  to  have  a 
different  attitude.  Also,  as  one  consequence  of  harbor¬ 
ing  the  Tamil  guerrillas,  India  has  been  burdened 
with  leading  the  Sri  Lanka  peace  negotiations.  Simi¬ 
larly,  Pakistan  may  be  drawn  unwillingly  into  mediat¬ 
ing  between  the  Communists  in  Kabul  and  the  Afghan 
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guerrillas  in  its  territory. 

-  .  The  South  . Asian  pattern  of  cross-border  interfer- 
-ence.ha&been  cited  as  one  among  a  number  of  rea-; 
sons  for  Moscow's  wariness  about  the  prospect  of  an 
unfriendly  government’s  being  installed  in  Afghani¬ 
stan.  In  rejecting  the  Soviet  cease-fire  offer  last 
month,  the  Afghan  guerrilla  leaders  vowed  not  only  to 
take  power  in  Kabul  but  also  to  "liberate”  the  Mos¬ 
lem-dominated  Soviet  republics  on  Afghanistan’s 
northern  border.  If  Kabul  were  to  fell  into  their  hands, 
Moscow  could  almost  certainly  expect  the  Afghans  to 
stir  up  similar  rebellions  in  Soviet  territory. 


. .  . 


In  China 


By  EDWARD  A.  GARGAN 

Beijing 

PROPELLED  by  tbe  determination  of 
its  senior  leader,  Deng  Xiaoping, 
China  has  struggledTor  the  last  eight 
years  to  energize  an  economy  that 
had  been  flattened  by  the  turmoil  of  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Revolution.  Conventional  socialist  pre¬ 
cepts  about  central  planning,  state  control  of 
factories,  businesses  and  marketing,  and  the 
dominance  of  party  bureaucrats  were  all 
challenged  by  Mr.  Deng’s  insistence  that 
China  must  adopt  some  Western  economic 
strategies.  Special  economic  zones  have  been 
created  where  red  tape  is  slashed.  Compa¬ 
nies  have  been  permitted  to  issue  stocks  or 
bonds  to  raise  money.  Cities  have  issued 
bonds  in  Japan  to  finance  construction 
projects.  And  some  managers  have  been  em¬ 
powered  to ‘hire  and  dismiss  workers  and 
dole  out  bonuses  as  incentives. 

But  with  the  abrupt  shakeup  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  leadership  and  a  propaganda 
onslaught  against  free-thinking  intellectuals, 
doubts  are  emerging  among  foreign  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  economists  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Deng,  who  is  82  years  old,  can  keep  his  re¬ 
form  program  moving.  It  has  also  redirected 
attention  to  his  role  as  tbe  one  man  thought  to 
be  able  to  handle  competing  political  factions 
in  the  party  while  reshaping  the  Government 
-The  economy  is  already  overheated,  a 
Western  embassy  specialist  said.  "They  had 
bia  growth  list  year*  which  strains  the  ecofh 
omy,  and  add  to  that,  inflation  figures  larger 
than  6  percent  I’m  sure  that  makes  people 
restless.  It  creates  room  for  the  cense  rva- 
lives  to  step  in  and  say,  ‘Hold  it  slow  down. 

In  the  last  two  weeks,  national  newspapers 
have  carried  numerous  articles  urging  a  re¬ 
emphasis  on  centralized  planning,  the  slow- 


‘Conservatives’ Seen  Resisting  Deng’s  Reforms 


mats  asked  that  they  not  be  quoted  by  name 
at  a  delicate  moment  when  their  dealings 
with  the  Chinese  might  be  affected. 

An  American  businessman  with  long  ex¬ 
perience  here  said  that  in  China  business  was 
continuing  largely  as  usual,  but  that  in  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters  in  the  United  States  the 
situation  was  being  watched  closely. 

“Back  in  the  boardroom,  there  were  some 
people  who  always  had  doubts  about  the 
stability  of  the  political  environment,”  he 
said.  “If  this  goes  on,  and  there  is  more  of  a 
shakeup  of  leadership,  those  people  are  going 
to  be  even  more  convinced  of  their  view. 
There  are  also  those  whn  are  convinced  that 
the  leadership  was  stable  and  won’t  have  any 
doubts.  But  if  something  happens  to  Deng, 
that  would  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  decid¬ 
ing  things.’’ 

Several  Western  bL  i  ness  men  cautioned 
that  regardless  of  polif  il  uncertainties,  any 
reduction  in  foreign  .nvestment  would  in  • 
large  measure  reflect  last  year’s  dismal  per¬ 
formance.  Officials  said  last  week  that  direct 
foreign  investment  in  China  had  fallen  48  per¬ 
cent  last  year  from  1985,  to  $3.3  billion.  West¬ 
erners  attributed  much  of  the  decline  to  what 
they  called  bureaucratic  obstructionism  such 
as  delays  in  getting  supplies,  qualified  em¬ 
ployees  and  foreign  exchange.  “Most  busi¬ 
nessmen  have  anticipated  1987  as  being  a 
slow  year,  like  last  year,  or  even  slower," 
said  an  American  banker. 

At  China’s  leading  economic  newspaper, 
The  Shanghai  Economic  Herald,  which  had 
been  the  principal  source  of  news  and  opinion 
about  the  reform  program,  all  the  senior  edi¬ 
tors  have  been  replaced-  "This  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  that  really  was  a  spokesman  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  reformers,”  a  Western  businessman 
said.  "They  always  took  the  lead  in  articles 
that  were  forward-thinking.  With  all  the  edi¬ 
tors  being  canned,  that  doesn’t  bode  well  for 
economic  reform.” 

Another  Western  banker  said  the  political 
situation  still  seemed  fluid.  “I  don’t  think 
trade  will  be  affected,”  he  said.  "The  Chinese 
are  still  going  to  keep  buying.  But  if  you're 
talking  about  joint  ventures  with  foreign  in¬ 
vestors,  that's  where  things  are  going  to  get 
dicey.”  In  terms  of  management  innovations, 
he  added,  a  return  to  more  orthodox  socialist 
methods  would  discourage  foreign  investors. 

“This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Communist 
Party  guys  who  have  been  shoved  into  the 
corner  to  come  out,  hold  more  meetings,  ob¬ 
struct  bonuses,”  he  said. 

“It  is  an  opportunity  for  these  party  people 
to  reassert  themselves.  But  how  successful 
can  they  be  when  people  have  gotten  a  taste 
of  the  bonus  system?” 
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Workers  at  a  Chinese  cosmetics  plant,  a  joint 
venture  with  WeUa  A.G.  of  West  Germany. 

mg  of  consumer  spending  and  a  return  to  the 
ethic  of  hard  work  and  thrift  —  a  retreat 
.  from  the  policies  propounded  by  Mr.  Deng 
and  party  aides  known  as  “reformers.” 

Pushing  the  return  to  more  socialist  style 
economics  have  been  a  group  of  older  party 
leaders,  who,  until  recently,  had  been  largely 
invisible.  Often  called  "conservatives,”. they . 
were  clustered  around  the  82-year-old  Chen 
Yun  and  the  84-year-old  Peng  Zhen,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Poliburo  who  are  thought  to  be 
more  comfortable  with  the  Soviet  economic 
model  intially  imposed  by  Mao  Zedong. 

Doubts  in  Boardrooms 

Last  Thursday  in  a  Chinese  New  Year 
speech^  Prime  Minister  Zhao  Ziyang  sought 
to  reassure  the  nation  that  basic  economic 
policies  would  remain  undisturbed.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  for  some  Western  businessmen,  ques¬ 
tions  remained  after  the  upheaval,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  dismissal  of  Hu  Yaobang  as  party 
chief,  a  clampdown  on  newspapers  and  the 
purging  of  dissident  party  intellectuals. 

"It’s  been  taken  for  granted  in  the  West 
that  China  is  a  stable  political  place,"  said  a 
Western  adviser  to  foreign  businesses.  “Now 
there  is  a  perception  of  instability.  This  does¬ 
n't  mean,  that  foreign  investors  will  give  up 
or  pull  out,  but  maybe  scale  back  in  some 
way,”  He  and.other  businessmen  and  dipio- 


Kuanda ’s  Bitter  Pill 


Economic  Shocks  Put 
Stable  Zambia  to  Test 


By  SHEILA  RULE 


Lusaka,  Zambia 

SINCE  he  came  to  power  in  1964, 
President  Kenneth  D.  Kaunda  has 
been  a  resilient  opponent  of  South 
African  apartheid. 

Zambia  serves  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
African  National  Congress,  the  exiled  na¬ 
tionalist  group  that  is  fighting  white  mi¬ 
nority  rule  in  Pretoria.  And  Mr.  Kaunda, 
the  chairman  of  the  so-called  front-line 
states  near  South  Africa,  is  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  sanctions,  insisting  that  political 
and  moral  obligations  outweigh  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  South  Africa’s  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  retaliation.  Zambians,  he  contends,  are 
prepared  to  go  hungry  in  the  struggle,  even 
though  their  landlocked  country  has  de¬ 
pended  heavily  on  South  Africa  for  trade. 

The  President  can  speak  with  some  confi¬ 
dence.  Zambia  is  the  most  politically  stable 
nation  in  southern  Africa.  But  recent  riots 
In  the  northern  copper  mining  region  and 
other  internal  challenges  suggest  that  the 
62-year-old  leader  cannot  count  on  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  all  Zambians. 

The  economy  is  dependent  on  a  slumping 
copper  industry.  Faced  with  pressure  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  because 
of  its  debt  burdens,  “K.K.,”  as  President 
Kaunda  is  called,  has  swallowed  the  bitter 
pill  of  austerity.  While  the  measures  are 
seen  as  critical  in  reviving  the  crippled 
economy  of  a  country  that  once  had  the 
highest  per  capita  income  in 
black-ruled  Africa,  the  result 
has  been  soaring  prices  and 
widening  discontent. 

In  December,  at  least  15  peo¬ 
ple  died  in  riots  after  the  price 
of  maize  meal,  the  country's 
staple  food,  rose  100  percent 
when  the  Government  decided 
to  stop  subsidizing  it  The  vio¬ 
lence  spread  to  Lusaka,  the 
capital,  and  President  Kaunda 
reluctantly  reintroduced  the 
subsidies.  "In  the  last  22 
years,”  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  said,  “Zambia  has  helped 
liberate  most  of  her  neighbors, 
a  majority  of  whom  never  even 
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Kenneth  D.  Kaunda 


appreciate  her  contribution.  Our  priority 
should  be  to  quell  riots  at  home.” 

Some  Zambian  and  Western  experts  say 
that  the  austerity  measures,  riots  and  re¬ 
versal  on  subsidies  have  hurt  the  national 
and  international  standing  of  Mr.  Kaunda, 
Zambia's  only  leader  since  the  former  Brit¬ 
ish  colony  became  independent  in  1964.  But 
they  believe  that,  with  his  acumen  ami 
force  of  personality,  Mr.  Kaunda  will 
weather  the  long  season  of  discontent 

A  businessman  from  the  copper  belt  who 
visited  Lusaka  recently  said  that  and-Gov- 
emment  pamphlets  were  circulating  in  the 
region,  calling  on  Zambians  to  rise  up 
against  Mr.  Kaunda.  But  he  doubted  that 
many  Zambians  would  heed  the  battle  cry. 

“Many  may  blame  the  President  for  our 
problems,  but  very  few  people  want  him  to 
go,”  the  businessman  said.  "Africans  have 
traditionally  been  ruled  by  chiefs  and,  when 
things  go  wrong  in  Zambia,  we  are  inclined 
to  dismiss  the  counselors  rather  than  throw 
out  our  chief. 

“If  Zambia  had  more  than  one  party,”  he 
continued,  “perhaps  the  President  and  his 
'  men  would  be  run  out  of  office  by  some  bet¬ 
ter  man,  but,  for  now,  K.K.  is  better  than  a 
lot  of  other  African  leaders.” 

Mr.  Kaunda  outlawed  the  opposition  and 
created  a  one-party  state  in  the  early 
1970’s.  He  has  repeatedly  reshuffled  his 
Government  as  a  way  to  prevail  officials 
from  building  independent  power  bases 
that  could  challenge  his  rule. 

The  President,  a  man  given  to  tearful  out¬ 
bursts  and  whose  omnipresent 
crisp  handkerchief  is  called  die 
"national  rag,”  has  also  pre¬ 
vented  the  dominance  of  any  of. 
Zambia’s  tribes  by  balancing 
their  representation  in  his  Gov¬ 
ernment.  “Kaunda  tolerates 
criticism  of  die  Government  in 
Parliament  and  the  newspa¬ 
pers  with  good  humor/1  said  a 
Western  political  specialist 
here.  “But  he  does  not  tolerate 
direct  opposition.  There  is  no 
one  person  you  can  point  to  as 
his  opponent,  and  I  don't  know 
of  any  organized  opposition  in 
purely  a  political  sense  or  in  a 
more  threatening  way.” 
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Senate  Links 
Homeless  Aid  to 
Ban  on  Raises 

The  House  and  the  Senate  both 
voted  last  week  to  provide  an  im¬ 
mediate  $50  million  to  feed  and  shel¬ 
ter  the  homeless.  But  the  Senate  put 
the  House  on  the  spot:  It  added  on  an 
amendment  to  block  a  pay  raise  for 
top  Federal  officials,  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress. 

Given  nationwide  reports  of 
packed  shelters,  the  emergency  aid 
for  the  homeless  was  something  "no¬ 
body  can  resist  voting  for,”  said 
Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici.  Republi¬ 
can  of  New  Mexico.  He  questioned 
whether  the  money  was  needed  on  ah 
emergency  basis,  since  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
has  not  yet  distributed  most  of  the 
$70  million  for  the  homeless  that  was 
approved  late  last  year.  But  Mr.  Do¬ 
menici  did  vote  for  the  new  aid,  as 
did  76  other  Senators  and  296  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  vote  was  even  more  lopsided, 
however,  on  the  amendment  to  block 
the  raises  for  legislators,  Cabinet 
officers  and  Federal  judges.  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  a  South  Carolina 
Republican,  argued  that  the  salary 
increases  should  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  until  the  Federal  budgfet  is  bal¬ 
anced.  and  86  Senators  voted  his 
way.  Just  seven  agreed  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  and  the  Senate  leader¬ 
ship,  who  said  that  raises  were  over¬ 
due.  especially  for  the. judges,  who 
are  resigning  at  a  record  rate. 

The  House  and  SenaLe  have  little 
time  to  reconcile  their  differences.  If 
no  agreement  is  reached,  the  raises 
will  go  into  effect  automatically  on 
Wednesday.  With  some  Senators 
calling  the  amendment  political  pos¬ 
turing,  there  was  much  speculation 
that  House  leaders  would  simply  let 
this  happen.  But  according  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Speaker  Jim  Wright, 
a  Texas  Democrat,  said  Friday  that 
the  House  was  likely  to  go  along  and 
vote  the  raises  down. 

Ironically,  Mr.  Reagan  recom¬ 
mended  the  raises  under  a  1985  law 
intended  to  insulate  legislators  from 
the  political  backlash  that  perenni¬ 
ally  attends  their  attempts  to  raise 
their  own  pay.  The  most  recent  raise 
was  enacted  a  decade  ago. 

Chrysler  to  Drop 
Its  ‘Amerika’  Ads 

Even  before  ABC’s  mini-series 
'•Amerika”  had  begun  production, 
powerful  foes  were  trying  to  keep  it 
off  the  air.  In  1985,  the  Kremlin 
warned  ABC’s  Moscow  bureau  of 
possible  reprisals  if  the  show  ran. 

Earlier  this  year.  United  Nations 
officials  criticized  the  seven-part 
series,  which  is  scheduled  to  begin 
Feb.  15,  for  portraying  corrupt  inter¬ 
national  peacekeeping  forces  joining 
the  K.G.B.  in  a  takeover  of  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  religious  and 
disarmament  organizations  have 
also  opposed  the  series,  while  Reed 
Irvine  of  the  conservative  group  Ac¬ 
curacy  in  Media  complained  it  made 
the  Soviet  occupiers  seem  too  nice. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  blow  came 
last  week  when  the  Chrysler  Corpo¬ 
ration  decided  that  its  commercials, 
keyed  to  the  theme  "The  Pride  is 
Back  —  Bom  in  America,"  were 
inappropriate  for  a  series  about 
Soviet  conquest.  After  viewing  six 
hours  of  it,  Chrysler’s  chairman,  Lee 
A.  lacocca,  decided  to  cancel  about 
$7  million  worth  of  commercials. 

Chrysler  was  the  largest  sponsor, 
but  ABC  officials  vowed  that  the 
show  would  go  on.  Meanwhile,  the 
Soviets,  who  have  denounced 
"Amerika”  as  "psychological  war¬ 
fare,"  are  offering  to  buy  it  for 
Soviet  television,  apparently  as  an 
example  of  American  propaganda. 

After  Challenger, 
Hope  and  Trouble 

For  73  seconds  at  11:38  A.M. 
Wednesday,  silence  fell  in  class¬ 
rooms  and  in  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  centers 
around  the  nation  —  a  tribute  to  the 
brief  flight  of  the  space  shuttle  Chal¬ 
lenger  and  the  seven  crew  members 
who  died  when  it  exploded,  just  a 
year  earlier. 

Among  other  memorials  was  a 
■‘Letter  to  America"  from  the  astro- 


AswcJdted  Press 

Roger  Boisjoly 


nauts’  families,  who  expressed  their 
hope  that  the  nation  would  drive  on 
into  space.  "If  they  were  alive  and 
could  speak  to  all  Americans,"  the 
letter  said,  "we  believe  the  Chal¬ 
lenger  crew  would  say  this:  'Do  not 
fear  risk.  All  exploration.  all  growth, 
is  a  calculated  risk.  . . 

The  space  agency,  too.  was  looking 
ahead,  but  with  some  anxiety.  The 
first  full-scale  tests  of  redesigned 
booster  rockets  to  replace  those  that 
set  off  the  explosion  will  come  next 
fall.  Even  before  that,  the  agency 
faces  crucial  policy  decisions  on 
what  its  long-range  goals  should  be: 
An  elaborate  space  station?  A  per¬ 
manent  base  on  the  moon?  A 
manned  trip  to  Mars?  Or  simply  a 
limited  shuttle  service  oriented  to¬ 
ward  military  missions? 

Roger  Boisjoly.  one  of  the  Morton 
Thiokol  engineers  who  fought  the 
decision  to  launch  a  year  ago.  de¬ 
manded  redress  for  the  past.  He  filed 
suit  in  Washington  last  week  against 
Thiokol,  the  maker  of  the  flawed 
booster  rockets,  seeking  $1,001  bil¬ 
lion  in  punitive  and  compensatory 
damages.  Mr.  Boisjoly  maintained 
he  was  disabled  by  depression  be¬ 
cause  the  shuttle  was  launched  over 
his  and  others’  objections  and  be¬ 
cause  his  employer  later  demoted 
and  sought  to  discredit  him.  He  is 
also  making  a  damage  claim  of  $10. 
million  against  the  space  agency. 

Signals  on  1988: 
Panel  and  Polls 

In  the  strongest  hint  so  far  that  he 
might  run  for  President,  Governor 
Cuomo  last  week  named  a  panel  of 
corporate  chairmen,  investment 
bankers,  labor  leaders  and  profes¬ 
sors  to  advise  him  on  the  economy. 

Their  first  goal.  Mr.  Cuomo  said, 
would  be  to  find  ways  to  protect  New 
York  State  against  such  national 
problems  as  unemployment,  the  for¬ 
eign  trade  deficit  and  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  But,  significantly,  he 
said  that  his  panel  would  also  offer 
national  policy  proposals  and  that  he 
believed  the  economic  "crisis" 
would  be  the  central  issue  in  1988. 

Former  Senator  Gary  Hart,  who  is 
much  closer  than  Mr.  Cuomo  to  an¬ 
nouncing  his  candidacy  for  the 
Democratic  nomination,  presented  a 
plan  last  week  to  improve  American 
education  from  kindergarten  to  job 
retraining.  Mr.  Hart  is  the  clear 
leader  among  Democratic  voters,  a 
recent  New  York  Times/  CBS  News 
Poll  found,  and  Mr.  Cuomo  is  well 
ahead  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  and 
other  possible  nominees. 

Among  Republican  voters,  the  sur¬ 
vey  demonstrated  dramatically 
what  many  politicians  have  been 
saying:  that  no  Republican  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  more  dependent  on  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  than  Vice  President  Bush. 

Among  all  Americans;  the  poll 
found,  three  out  of  five  disapproved 
of  Mr.  Reagan’s  handling  of  foreign 
policy;  four  out  of  five  Republicans 
supporting  Senator  Bob  Dole  of  Kan¬ 
sas  disapproved.  Supporters  of  Mr. 
Bush  were  one  of  the  few  groups  in 
the  sample  to  approve  of  the  way  the 
President  has  dealt  with  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  Mr.  Dole’s  image  of  independ¬ 
ence  from  the  President  extends  to 
Democrats,  among  whom,  he  is  very 
popular.'. 

Court  Delineates 
Criminals’  Rights 

The  Supreme  Court  last  week 
turned  to  two  issues  central  to  the 
Reagan  Administration's  social 
agenda.  But  the  actions  made  no 
clearer  whether  White  House  policy¬ 
makers  would  find  the  ultimate  out¬ 
comes  to  their  liking. 

In  two  unrelated  cases,  the  High 
Court  overturned  state  court  deci¬ 
sions  favorable  to  criminal  defend¬ 
ants,  finding  7  to  2  in  each  that  the 
state  courts  had  given  unduly  broad 
readings  to  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  the 
1966  ruling  that  requires  the  police  to 
inform  criminal  suspects  of  their 
rights  to  silence  and  to  counsel  dur¬ 
ing  questioning.  But  in  neither  case 
did  the  Justices  question  Miranda's 
validity.  They  ruled-only  that  the  po¬ 
lice  need  not  tell  a  suspect  in  ad¬ 
vance  all  the  crimes  about  which  he 
might  be  questioned  and  that  they 
need  not  stop  asking  questions  the  in¬ 
stant  a  suspect  asks  for  a  lawyer  be¬ 
fore  signing  a  written  confessions. 

Validating  prayer  in  the  schools  is 
another  Reagan  theme,  and  the  Jus¬ 
tices  agreed  last  week  to  consider 
the  constitutionality  of  New  Jersey's 
"moment  of  silence”  statute,  which 
requires  that  one  minute  be  set  aside 
for  “quiet  and  private  contemplation 
and  introspection."  About  25  states, 
including  New  York  and  Connect¬ 
icut,  have  adopted  such  laws  at  one 
time  or  another. 

Two  state  legislators  are  appeal¬ 
ing  a  lower  court  ruling  striking 
down  the  law  as  an  unconstitutional 
establishment  of  religion  because  it 
had  a  thinly  disguised  purpose  of  fa¬ 
cilitating  prayer.  Jn  1985,  the  Court 
reaffirmed  its  1962  ban  on  organized 
school  prayer,  but  a  majority  of  the 
Justices  suggested  they  would  up¬ 
hold  "moment  of  silence”  statutes  if 
the  laws  did  not  promote  praying. 


Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Martha  A.  Miles 


Democrats  Prepare  to  Flex  Their  Muscles  in  Congress  Next  Week 


Stje  ifeui  jjork  Simes/CBS  NEWS  POLL 

Worrisome  signs  for  the  Republicans 

In  the  1988  election  lor  President,  do  you  think  you  will  probably  vote  lor  the 


Republican  candidate  or  probably  vote  lor  the  Democratic  candidate*1 

October  1986 
Republican  Democrat 

January  1987 
Republican  Democrat 

Democratic 

gain 

All 

33% 

32% 

27% 

39% 

+  7% 

:  Byparty " 

.. 

Republican 

73 

2 

64 

8 

+  6 

Democrat 

4 

68 

3 

72 

+  4 

Independent 

31 

17 

18 

29 

+  12 

'  By  mttgtdn  - 

“ .  ■  .  .  *-  ‘  ■  ■ 

!.  '•  ;  : 

Protestant 

■  33 

31 

29 

38 

+  7 

White 

Protestant 

36 

27 

35 

31 

+  4 

Catholic 

35 

31 

24 

41 

+  10 

By  regkm 

Northeast 

31 

36 

25 

36 

0 

Middle  West 

35 

31 

28 

42 

+  11 

South 

34 

28 

27 

42 

+  14 

West 

33 

33 

32 

33 

0 

Rating  of  Reagan’s  handling  of  his  job 

*  •*. 

Approve 

46 

17 

46 

19 

+  2 

Disapprove 

7 

67 

7 

66 

-1 

Answers  based  on  1 .490  registered  voiers  interviewed  by  telephone  Oct  24-28. 1986  and 
1.295  registered  voters  interviewed  by  telephone  Jan  t8-2t .  1987.  For  both  polls,  the  margin 
of  sampling  error  was  plus  or  minus  3  percentage  points 


G.O.P.  Losing  Control 
of  the  N ational  Debate 


By  E.J.  DIONNE  Jr. 


Washington 

If  Republicans  in  Congress  seemed  especially 
eager  to  stomp  and  cheer  for  President  Reagan 
during  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  last  week, 
they  had  good  reason'.  If  Republicans  are  to  sal¬ 
vage  power,  many  of  them  believe,  Mr.  Reagan 
needs  to  salvage  his  Presidency. 

Republican  politicians  have  been  anxious  since 
last  fall.  As  the  loss  of  the  Senate  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats  demonstrates,  life  was  not  easy  for  them' 
even  with  Mr.  Reagan's  enormous  popularity. It  ' 
is  nearly  impossible  without  it.  The  Iran-Nicara- 
gua  mess  has  deprived  them  of  their  greatest 
asset:  The  sense  that  they  were  in  control,  that 
Ronald  Reagan  had  gotten  some  respect  for 
America  in  the  world.  With  the  loss  of  this  intan¬ 
gible  came  an  end  to  something  more  measura¬ 


ble:  control  of  the  national  poltica!  debate. 

How  much  satisfaction  must  it  have  given  Rep¬ 
resentative  Thomas  S.  Foley  of  Washington,  the 
House  majority  leader,  to  refer  to  Mr.  Reagan’s 
“tired"  solutions.  Republicans  used  to  have  a 
monopoly  on  that  word  as  a  description  of  what 
Democrats  and  fiberals  wanted  to  do.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  who  sat  on  their  hands  during  Mr.  Reagan’s 
speech  knew  that  he  did  little  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  away  from  them  with  his  generalities  about 
new  strategies  to  improve  the  nation’s  economic 
competitiveness,  redesign  the  welfare  system 
andprotect  people  against  catastrophic  illness. 

Some  Reagan  aides  said  the  President' did  not 
have  to  give  many  specifics,  only  to  restore  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  heartiness  and  sense  of  command. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Adminstration  is  so  divided 
on  such  matters  as  catastrophic  health  insurance 
that  specifics  were  impossible  anyway. 

The  Republicans’  boosterish  cheers  and  the 


Democrats’  stony  response  were  widely  taken  as 
a  sign  of  hot  contention  in  the  two  years  ahead. 
The  events  that  followed  showed  that  the  conflict 
is  not  just  partisan. 

The  tone  of  a  White  House  meeting  Thursday 
with  the  Congressional  leadership  was  described 
by  one  participant  as  “very  confrontational 
But  back  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  Republican  Senator, 
Alfonse  D’Amato  of  New  York,  joined  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  one,  Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida,  in  shouting 
down  an  Adminstration  official  trying  to  defend 
proposed  cuts  in  drug  treatment  programs.  And 
lawmakers  of  both  parties  said  they  would  intro¬ 
duce  a  measure  that  would  force  President  Rea¬ 
gan  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  an  unratified  strate¬ 
gic  arms  treaty  he  has  vowed  to  veto.  As  for  the 
clean-water  bill  that  Mn  Reagan,  in  hang-tough 
style,  vetoed  Friday,  it  had  passed  almost  unarai- 
mously  in  both  houses.  Override  votes  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  this  week. 

Still,  what  one  Administration  adviser  said  was 
also  true:  "The  speech  will  shut  up  all  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  said  that  he  was  wiped  out,  couldn’t  think 
straight-"  A  measure  of  the  White  House  concern 
was  the  thread,  evident  throughout  the  State  of 
the  Union  address,  of  the  irrelevance  of  aga 
Richard  Wirthlin,  Mr.  Reagan’s  poll  taker, 
brought  some  people  together  to  watch  the 
speech,  and  they  were  pleased  and  relieved,  he 
said.  "He’s  back  in  charge,”  Mr.  Wirthlin  quoted 


Fickle  Recruits 

Republicans  can  only  hope  they  represent  a 
majority.  For  in  all  of  the  polling  that,  has  been 
done  since  the  Iran  affair  began,  one  fact  stands 
out:  When’  President  Reagan  declines  in  popu¬ 
larity,  the  voters’  inclination  to  back  Republicans 
in  1988  declines  too. 

The  surveys  also  demonstrated  how  fickle  the 
new  recruits  to  Republicanism  can  be. 

The  defectors  were  precisely  the  swing  voters 
who  were  supposed  to  help  build  a  new  Republi¬ 
can  majority:  Catholics,  low-income  whites, 
especially  Southerners,  and  self-described  politi¬ 
cal  Independents,  who  are  notorious  for shifting 
with  the  political  winds.  Eddie  Mahe,  a  Republi¬ 
can  consultant,  said  the  poll  results  demonstrate 
just  how  “insecure”  die  Reagan  coalition  is. 
“These  people  are  just  rolling  and  tumbling 
around  out  there,”  he  said.  “These  are  people 
who  are  close  to  us,  but  aren't  comfortable  yet 
with  thinking  of  themselves  as  Republicans.  So 
when  things  get  a  little  tough,  they  jump  ship.” 

The  President’s  supporters  insist  that  he  has  - 
begun  to  turn  the  corner.  “No  speech  he  could 
give  would  ever  have  convinced  Congress  or 
Washington,”  said  Mr.  Mahe.  “But  to  voters  out 
there,  he  was  the  Ronald  Reagan  they've  always 
felt  pretty  good  about" 

But  Mark  Melfman,  a  Democratic  poll  taker, 
said  that  an  indirect  result  of  the  Iran  crisis 
could  spell  more  trouble  than  the  crisis  itself.  He 
was  referring  to  the  decay  of  puhlic  confidence  in 
the  future  of  the  economy.  “When  people  get  a 
vague  sense  that  die  Government  is  out  of  con¬ 
trol.”  he  said,  “they  start  worrying  about  where 
the  economy -is  going,  even  if  their  own  situations 
are  fairly  good.” 

Mr.  Wirthlin  said  the  economic  jitters  began 
even  before  the  Iran  affair  and.  may  have  played 
a  role  ih  the  Democrartt  Senate  victories  last 
'  fall.  Whichever  the  case;  the  polls'  economic  find¬ 
ing  adds  to  the  Republicans'  days  of  difficulty: 
Nothing  destroys  a  reigning  coalition  like 
worries  about  economics.  As  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whom  Mr.  Reagan  evoked  at  such  length  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  noted,  unemployment 
makes  people  “mutinous  and  quarrelsome.”  - 


Government  Moves  to  Correct  Pressing  Problems  at  Its  Weapons  Plants 


An  Uneasy  Feeling  About  a  Reactor 


By  MATTHEW  L  WALD 


WASHINGTON 

TRENCH  with  a  concrete  roof  stretches 
3,000  feet  into  the  scrubland  around  the 
JLB  N-Reactor  on  the  Hanford  nuclear 
reservation  in  Richland,  Wash.  In  a 
major  accident,  water  from  the  Columbia  River 
would  be  pumped  through  the  core  and  into  the 
trench.  Small  amounts  of  radioactive  water  are 
dumped  there  routinely. 

Like  many  practices  at  the  Department  of 
Energy’s  260  nuclear  facilities  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  trench  is  a  relic  of  the  early  1960’s;  it  sits 
like  an  unkept  New  Year’s  resolution,  a  bad  habit 
the  Government  knows  it  probably  ought  to  get 
rid  of.  At  civilian  nuclear  plants  such  a  primitive 
procedure  for  disposing  of  waste  water  is  out¬ 
lawed;  radioactive  contaminants  are  carefully 
filtered  out  of  waste  water,  and  even  the  filters 


are  buried  in  secure  landfills. 

Critics,  including  some  nuclear  experts  and 
public  officials,  see  the  trench  as  typical  of  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  N-Reactor  3nd  at  the  other  Energy 
Department  facilities  on  the  nuclear  weapons 
production  line.  Elected  officials  have  said  that 
the  department's  track  record  does  not  give 
-  them  confidence  that  it  will  do  a  good  job  on  a 
more  serious  problem:  finding  a  site  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  permanent  storage  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  radioactive  waste  from  more  than  100 
civilian  nuclear  power  plants.  The  department 
said  last  week  that  unless  Congress  objected,  it 
would  defer  the  opening  of  the  site  for  five  more 
years,  until  2003. 

In  interviews  in  Washington,  several  high  de¬ 
partment  officials  maintained  that  there  is  a  new 
push  to  dean  up  the  Government's  bomb-produc¬ 
ing  operations.  Although  most  are  not  subject  to 
the  environmental  laws  that  forced  the  private 
nuclear  Industry  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of 


dollars  to  contain  radioactivity  within  its- plants, 
the  department  pledged  last  summer  to  bring  its 
facilities  into  compliance  “with  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  applicable  environmental  statutes.” 

"Things  are  better  than  they  look,”  said  Jo¬ 
seph  F.  Salgado,  the  Under  Secretary  of  die  de¬ 
partment  From  the  1985  fiscal  year  to  this  one, 
the  budget  for  Us  environmental  safety  branch 
grew  to  $62  million  from  $38  million,  and  staff 
grew  from  100  people  to  165. 

But  in  the  short  term,  Mr.  Salgado  said, 

“realistically,  we  can’t  go  out  and  clean  up  every 
mess  we’ve  made  in  20  years." 

The  N-Reactor,  which  makes  wea pons-grade 
plutonium,  was  shut  off  Jan.  7  for  a  six-month, 

$S0-miI!ion  project  to  correct  its  most  pressing 
safety  problems.  After  that  officials  say,  it  can 
be  operated  only  until  the  mid-1990's,  partly  be¬ 
cause  its  blocks  of  graphite  are  growing,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  ceiling.  As  at  the  Soviet  reactor  at 
Chernobyl,  the  graphite,  a  form  of  carbon,  sur¬ 
rounds  the  uranium  that  fuels  the  nuclear  reac¬ 
tion  ;  23  years  of  radiation  caused  it  to  expand. 

However,  the  Reagan  Administration  budget  for 

1988  does  not  cpntain  money  for  die  modern  ■  v 

heavy-water  reactor  that  is  to  replace  the 

N-Reactor  in  less  than  a  decade.  Although  it  will 

take  years  to  design  and  build  the  replacement, 

the  department  says,  it  is  too  soon  to  start 

Debate  Over  fiie  Trench 


modifications  for  die  N-Reactor. 

At  Hanford,  a  560-squ are-mile  reservation  in 
south-central  Washington  state,  officials  say  the 
trench  does  no  harm  because  no  one  drinks  at  the 
.springs  it  has  contaminated,  and  the  fraction  of  ' 
radiation  that  escapes  the  reservation  Is  highly 
diluted  in  the  Columbia.  The  main  hazard,  guides 
tell  visitors,  is  that  rattlesnakes,  sunning  them-' 
selves  on  the  warm  concrete  roof  sometimes  at¬ 
tack  workers  who  monitor  radioactivity. 

The  head  of  the  department’s  environmental 
safety  program.  Mary  L.  Walker,  said  the  trench 
was  not  a  pressing  problem  because  it  was 
* 'hydro-geological ly  sound.”  Officials  question 
whether  the  cost  of  a  new  system  —presumably 
the  kind  of  waste-water  treatment  plant  that  ex- 
ists  at  every  civilian  reactor  — 1 would  be  justified 
for  the  years  that  the  N-Reactor  has  left 

According  to  one  regional  environmental 
group,  however,  its  effect  may  be  building  0p. 
The  Hanford  Education  Action  League. recently 
issued  a  report  saying  that  seepage  of  Strontium 
90  into  the  Columbia  had  increased  in  2985  even 
while  discharges  to  the  trench  were  decreasing.  w» 

Downstream  In  Portland,  Ore.,  Representative 
Ron  Wyden,  a  Democrat;  favors  having  a  differ- 
ent  agency  regulate  safety  in  Energy  Depart¬ 
ment  facilities.  “The  defense  plants  areatext-  -■ 
book  case  of  the  fox  guarding  the  henhouse,"  he. 
said.  “The  Department  of  Energy  is  the  lantesf 
self-regulating  enterprise  in  government  today. 
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Jim  Baker’s  Cagey  Global  Gamble 


By  LEONARD  SILK 


rt  a  turbulent  world  economy  still 
riven  by  national  forces.  Treasury 
Secretary  Tames  A.  Baker  3d  is 
striving  to  find  a  way  to  make  the 
.  major  industrial  nations  work  to¬ 
gether  in  their  common  interest  — 
and,  not  incidentally,  in  the  American 
interest  as  well 

The  clash  between  national  inter¬ 
ests  and  world  economics  will  be  ines¬ 
capable  when  the  top  financial  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Group  of  Five  —  the 
United  States,  Japan.  West  Germany, 
.  Britain  and  Trance  —  finally  get  to¬ 
gether,  possibly  as  early  as  next 
weekend,  in  an  effort  to  quiet  the  up¬ 
roar  in  the  foreign  exchange  markets. 

There  is  irony  to  the  ingrained  pur¬ 
suit  of  national  interest  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  integrated  world  economy.  The 
Group  of  Five  meeting  itself,  the  lat¬ 
est  in  a  series  of  such  meetings,  rep¬ 
resents  a  forced  recognition  —  forced 
by  the  inability  of  the  five  to  control 
their  own  exchange  rates  and  econo¬ 
mies  —  that  the  unit  for  economic 
policy-making  must  be  the  world 
economy,  not  individual  national 
economies,  not  even  one  so  powerful 
as  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  chief  economic  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  United  States,  appears  to 
have  accepted  this  principle,  having 


financial  markets.  Indeed,  the  stock 
market  has  had  one  of  its  biggest 
booms  in  history. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Baker  and  his 
team  engineered  a  new  burst  of  dol- 
’  lar  devaluation,  because  the  40  per¬ 
cent  decline  up  to  Jan.  1  had  failed  to 
reduce  the  trade  deficit  noticeably. 
Largely  against  the  wishes  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  industrial  partners,  the  dollar 
this  year  has  been  pushed  down  7.4 
percent  against  the  mark  and  4.4  per¬ 
cent  against  the  yen. 

In  a  state  of  alarm  about  the  climb¬ 
ing  yen.  which  he  feared  was  inflict¬ 
ing  damage  on  the  Japanese  econ¬ 
omy,  Finance  Minister  Kiichi  Miya- 
zawa  made  an  emergency  trip  to 
Washington  two  weeks  ago,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  persuade  Mr.  Baker  to  help 
stop  the  yen  from  rising  further.  And 
Karl  Otto  Pflhl,  the  president  of  the1 
Bundesbank,  West  Germany's  cen¬ 
tral  bank,  accused  the  United  States 
of  “playing  with  fire"  in  talking  fhe 
dollar  down  and  the  mark  up.  Both 
the  Germans  and  Japanese  bitterly 
resent  being  pushed  around  by  the 
Americans. 

This  holds  as  strongly  in  the  area  of 
trade  as  currencies.  Last  week,  after 
the  United  States  settled  a  dispute 
over  grain  exports  with  the  European 
Community,  with  the  Europeans 
yielding  to  an  American  threat  of  a 
200  percent  tariff,  a  European  official 


The  Treasuiy  Secretary  is 
using  the  declining  dollar 
to  squeeze  the  Germans  and 
Japanese  into  cooperating 
with  his  grand  design  for  the 
world  economy. 


made  the  leap  early  in  his  tenure  to 
the  world  economic  viewpoint.  That 
.  he  has  is  abundantly  evident  in  Mr. 
Baker’s  efforts  to  improve  the  United 
States  economy  by  insisting  that  the 
German  and  Japanese  Governments 
stimulate  theirs  so  their  peoples  will 
buy  more  American  goods  and  save 
the  United  States  from  its  huge  trade 
deficit 

However,  his  strategy  is  not  nar¬ 
rowly  conceived  to  serve  only  Amer¬ 
ican  trade"  interests,  Mr.  Baker 
argues.  "We  feel  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  life-or-death  struggle  here  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  world  economy,”  he  said  in 
defending  the  pressure  that  the 
United  States  is  putting  on  Japan  and 


.  mies  more  rapidly.  Their  concern  is 
that  this  policy  could  breed  inflation. 
Yet,  slowly  and  painfully,  the  other 
countries  appear  to  be  coming  around 
to. the  Baker  view  that,  despite  the 
risks  to  their  own  economies,  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  is  crucial  to  their 
interests. 

A  key  element  in  the  Baker  strat¬ 
egy  has  been  the  dollar  devaluation, 
which  got  a  big  boost  at  the  famous 
,1  Plaza  Hotel  meeting  in  New  York  on 
September  22,  1985.  At  that  meeting, 
the  Group  of  Five  agreed  to  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  lower  the  value  of  the 
dollar  —  largely  by  coordinating  the 
downward  movement  of  interest 
rates,  a  step  that  has  nourished  the 


said,  "We  prefer  this  to  a  trade  war; 
there  would  be  no  winners.  But  what’s 
bad  is  that  we  made  concessions.  The 
community  always  ends  up  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  will  of  the  Americans.  ” 
Despite  such  resentment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  pressure  —  or  leadership  — 
there  are  grounds  for  hope  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  will  succeed 
in  getting  the  other  major  industrial 
countries  to  go  along  with  its  ex¬ 
change-rate.  interest-rate,  trade-ex¬ 
pansion  and  global-growth  strategy. 

The  recent  meeting  in  Washington 
between  Secretary  Baker  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  Miyazawa  looks  more 
and  more  like  a  victory  for  the  United 
Slates.  Japan  appears  to  have  gotten 
the  message  that  America  will  let  the 
market  carry  the  dollar  down  if  the 
Japanese  do  not  lake  actions  to  step 
up  the  growth  of  their  economy.  Mr. 
Baker,  on  the  other  hand,  is  promis¬ 
ing  to  help  stabilize  the  doiiar-yen 
relationship  if  Japan  follows  through 
on  the  stimulus  that  it  promised  at  an 
earlier  Baker-Miyazawa  meeting, 
last  Oct.  31. 

ASIDE  benefit  of  Mr.  Baker's 
hang-tough  policy  may  yet 
.come  from  the  Germans.  While 
still  grumbling  about  not  wanting  to 
be  a  "locomotive"  for  the  Americans, 
the  German  Bundesbank  cut  its  two 
key  interest  rates  even  before  last 
Sunday's  election,  when  Chancellor 


THE  DECLINE:  A  CHRONOLOGY 


Jan.  17, 1985  —  With  the  dol¬ 
lar  rising.  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  T.  Regan  says  the  United 
States  will  intervene  in  currency 
markets,  acting  jointly  with  other 
nations  to  force  the  dollar  down. 

Jan.  21  —  Western  nations- 
begin  selling  dollars  from  their 
reserves  to  haft  its  sharp  rise. 

Late  February  —  The  dollar 
hits  its  peak  of  263  yen  and  3.44 
West  German  marks. 

March  1  —  With  Imports  rising 
sharply.  President  Reagan  offi¬ 
cially  backs  intervention  in  the 
currency  markets  as  a  means  of 
reining  in  the  dollar.  Soon  after 
the  announcement,  the  dollar 
begins  the  decline  that  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  day. 

Sept  22  —  At  the  Plaza  Hotel 
in  New  York,  the  United  States. 
Britain.  France.  Japan  and  West 
Germany  agree  to  work  in  con¬ 
cert  to  drive  down  the  dollar.  Al¬ 
though  the  group  takes  no  spe¬ 
cific  actions  and  announces  no 
numerical  targets,  the  threat  of 
intervention  spurs  widespread 
dollar  selling. 

Feb.  20, 1986  —  With  the  dol¬ 
lar  down  about  30  percent  since 
the  Plaza  meeting.  Paul  A. 
Volcker,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  chairman,  states  in  Con¬ 
gressional  testimony  that  the 
dollar  has  dropped  enough  and 
expresses  concern  that  a  pro¬ 
tracted  decline  may  undermine 
confidence  in  the  currency. 

March  25  —  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  at¬ 
tempts  to  talk  down  the  value  of 
the  yen  and  threatens  interven¬ 
tion,  but  traders  continue  to 
drive  down  the  dollar, 

Oct  31  —  At  a  Washington 
meeting,  Treasury  Secretary 
James  A.  Baker  3d  and  Japa¬ 
nese  Finance  Minister  Kiichi 
Miyazawa  reportedly  agree  that 
the  dollar  should  not  sink  lower 


than  approximately  1 55  yen. 
Japan  says  it  will  stimulate  its 
economy  and  cuts  Its  discount 
rate  to  a  post-war  tow  of  3  per¬ 
cent.  The  dollar  rises  sharply  on 
news  of  the  agreement. 

November  —  The  United 
States'  monthly  trade  deficit 
rises  to  a  recordf  of  $19.2  billion. 
Though  later  revised  downward, 
the  data  are  taken  as  a  sign  that 
the  declining  dollar  has  not  yet 
achieved  the  long-awaited  im¬ 
provement  in  the  nation's  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade. 

Jan.  11, 1987  —  Turbulence  in 
European  currency  markets, 
caused  in  part  by  a  weak  dollar, 
prompts  the  seven  nations  of  the 
European  Monetary  System  to 
realign  their  currencies. 

Jan.  14  —  Facing  intense 
political  pressure  to  curb  toe 
trade  deficit,  the  Administration 
leaks  word  that  it  wants  the  dol¬ 
lar  to  decline  further. 

Jan.  16  —  The  dollar  has  lost 
3.7  percent  of  its  value  against 
the  mark  and  2.6  percent  against 
the  yen  in  one  week,  despite 
heavy  intervention  by  the  Bun¬ 
desbank  and  the  Central  Bank  of 
Japan. 

Jan.  20  —  Japan's  Mr.  Miya¬ 
zawa  flies  to  Washington  to  talk 
with  Treasury  Secretary  Baker, 
hoping  to  get  his  help  in  arrest¬ 
ing  toe  dollar  s  slide.  Mr.  Baker 
refuses  to  make  any  firm 
pledges,  and  the  dollar  contin¬ 
ues  its  decline. 

Jan.  21  —  The  dollar  falls  fur¬ 
ther.  despite  a  discount-rate  cut 
by  West  Germany,  and  ends  the 
week  at  153.75  yen  and  1 .8325 
marks. 

Jan.  30  —  The  United  States 
reports  that  its  trade  deficit  nar¬ 
rowed  to  $1 0.6  billion  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  its  lowest  level  since  March 
1935. 

AUDREY D  GRUMHAUS 


C.imrm  Press 


Camera  Press 


Treasury  Secretary  Baker,  left,  Kiichi  Miyazawa  and  Ger¬ 
hard  Stoltenberg,  Japanese  and  German  Finance  Ministers 


Helmut  Kohl  was  re-elected  by  a 
lower  plurality  than  he  expected.  A 
poor  showing  by  the  right-wing  na¬ 
tionalists  increases  the  likelihood 
that  the  Germans  will  stop  being  so 
heavy-handed  and  even  arrogant  in 
their  resistance  to  the  American  ap¬ 
proach  to  economic  growth. 

Secretary  Baker  is  noL  going  for 
quick,  spectacular  gains.  Rather,  he 
sees  himself  as  pursuing  something 
like  Woody  Hayes's  football  strategy 
at  Ohio  State  —  “three  yards  and  a 
cloud  of  dusL"  The  Plaza  agreement 
in  September  1985  was  the  first  three 
yards,  followed  last  March  by  a 
Group  of  Five  coordinated  reduction 
in  central  bank  rates.  A  month  later, 
there  was  a  second  round  of  discount- 
rate  cuts  by  the  G-5  minus  Germany, 
and  in  May  at  the  Tokyo  economic 
summit  the  G-7  (the  G-5  plus  Canada 
and  Italy)  agreed  to  closer  policy 
coordination.  Last  September  there 
was  G-7  agreement  on  multilateral 
surveillance,  and  in  October  came  the 
Baker-Miyazawa  agreemenL 

"These  six  steps,"  said  Secretary- 
Baker,  “are  only  a  start.  We  need  to 
build  on  them  while  keeping  our  ex¬ 
pectations  within  reasonable 
bounds."  The  next  Group  of  Five  or 
Group  of  Seven  meeting,  expected 
early  this  month,  is  more  likely  to 
produce  not  some  magnificent  break- 


The  FaH  Against  Two  Major  Currencies 

Index  of  the  dollar's  value  In  West  German  marks  and 
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through,  but  another  three  yards  and 
a  cloud  of  dust. 

However,  if  the  American  push 
bogs  down  and  a  cooperative  spirit  is 
lacking  among  the  major  industrial 
nations,  a  crack-up  still  could  come, 
with  severe  political  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomic  consequences  for  the  world.  It 
was  the  absence  of  that  spirit  that 
produced  the  Depression  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  While  history  never  repeats 
itself  exactly,  there  are  enough  simi¬ 
larities  to  that  earlier  economic  dis¬ 
aster  to  suggest  that  the  gods  of  infla¬ 
tion,  depression  and  nationalism  are 
still  haunting  the  world  economy  — 
and  could  dominate  it  if  international 
cooperation  is  missing. 

The  dangers  to  the  increasingly  in¬ 
tegrated  world  economy  stem  from 
several  sources.  One  threat  is  that  the 
United  States  dollar,  the  world’s  key 
currency  will  go  into  a  free  fall.  Fears 
of  a  collapsing  dollar  could  cause 
capital  flight  from  the  United  States, 
resulting  in  a  lack  of  funds  to  finance 
the  Federal  budget  deficit,  the  trade 
deficit  and  private  investmenL  That, 
in  turn,  would  mean  climbing  interest 
rates  and  a  plummeting  economy  and 
stock  market.  Or,  if  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  sought  to  escape  from  the  prob- 
.  lem  by,  in  effect,  simply  creating 
more  money  to  replace  the  departing 
foreign  capita),  its  action  could  bring 
on  inflation  that  would  further  under¬ 
mine  the  national  currency. 

Another  danger  is  that  the  wide  im¬ 
balances  in  trade  —  America’s  $175 
billion  deficit  last  year  and  trade  sur¬ 
pluses  of  $80  and  $50  billion,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  Japan  and  Germany  —  will 
set  off  a  wave  of  protectionism  and 
competitive  devaluations.  The  result¬ 
ing  threats  to  national  industries  and 
to  the  jobs  and  incomes  of  workers 
and  farmers  could  make  nations 
adopt  policies  of  autarky,  or  self-suf¬ 
ficiency,  walling  themselves  off  from 
foreign  competition  and  capital  flows 
in  the  hope  of  achieving  economic 
survival.  The  last  time  this  solution 
was  tried,  the  fall  in  world  trade  only 
aggravated  the  Depression. 

And  if  world  trade  should  founder, 
the  poor  countries  of  the  Third  World, 
whose  foreign  obligations  have 
climbed  above  $900  billion,  might  de¬ 
fault  on  their  enormous  foreign  debts. 
That  would  inflict  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
biggest  Western  banks  and  endanger 
the  world  financial  system. 

Until  the  early  1980's,  the  orthodox, 
Keynesian  solution  for  a  nation's 
problems  of  insufficient  growth,  over¬ 
capacity  and  unemployment  has  been 
for  the  Government  to  increase  the 
demand  for  the  goods  and  services 
that  a  nation  has  the  capacity  <c 
produce.  The  prescription  for  in- 


The  dollar’s  fall  continued  into  1986, 
but  after  the  middle  of  the  year  Japan 
and  West  Germany  resisted  further 
depreciation,  fearing  loss  of  export 
markets.  The  United  States  urged 
both  countries,  if  they  wished  to  avoid 
further  dollar  depreciation,  to  use  fis¬ 
cal  and  monetary  policy,  especially 
tax  reform  and  lower  interest  rates, 
to  spur  the  growth  of  their  own  econo¬ 
mies. 

Japan  and  the  Europeans  insisted, 
however,  that  the  problems  of  global 
imbalance  and  stagnation  were  the 
Americans’  fault,  a  consequence  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  huge 
and  continuous  budget  deficits.  They 
contended  that  the  United  States  had 
failed  to  deliver  on  its  pari  of  the 
Plaza  agreement.  —  bringing  down 
the  budget  deficit  as  the  Europeans 
and  Japanese  accepted  depreciation 
of  the  dollar. 

President  Reagan  has,  at  least 
rhetorically,  accepted  the  gravity  of 
the  budget  deficit;  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  he  called  the  deficit 
"outrageous,”  drawing  an  uproari¬ 
ous.  if  somewhat  mocking  and  comic 
response  from  the  Democrats,  who 
seek  to  hold  him  responsible. 

In  briefing  reporters  on  the  new 
Economic  Report  of  the  President 
Iasi  Thursday,  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel. 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  accepted  the  European  and 
Japanese  view;  he  said  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  and  the  trade  deficit 
were  “two  very  important  problems" 
that  were  linked. 

Mr.  Baker’s  effort  to  persuade  the 
others  to  go  along  with  the  American 
approach  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
latent  threat  of  American  protection¬ 
ism.  Foreigners  know  that  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan,  politically  weakened  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  loss  of  the  Senate  and  by  the 
Iran-contra  affair,  could" have  more 
trouble  in  staving  off  protectionist 
legislation  from  the  100th  Congress. 
Legislators,  however,  appear  to  be 
looking  for  ways  to  avoid  naked  pro¬ 
tectionism,  whether  through  ■‘mar¬ 
ket-opening"  approaches  and  a  pro¬ 
ductivity-based  "competitiveness" 
campaign. 

These  are  extemely  difficult  tasks 
but  the  United  States,  even  with  its 
weakened  economic  position  in  the 
world,  seems  determined  to  work  at 
their  solutions. 

The  most  important  aim  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  in  the  year  ahead 
will  be  to  keep  the  work!  economy 
moving  forward.  For  within  a  pattern 
of  growth  the  serious  problems  of 
world  debt,  trade  and  currency  im¬ 
balances  car.  be  contained,  and 
progress  car.  be  made  toward  their 
solution. 


creasing  demand  has  been  to  cut 
taxes,  step  up  Government  spending 
and  enlarge  the  budget  deficit. 

But  the  huge  buildup  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  budget  deficits  and  the  total  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  more  than  $2  trillion 
make  traditional  solutions  obsolete. 
With  the  United  States  so  dependent 
on  capital  from  abroad,  it  is  difficult 
and  even  dangerous  for  the  nation  to 
escape  iLs  burdens  simply  by  increas¬ 
ing  total  demand  through  still  greater 
increases  in  public  and  private  bor¬ 
rowing.  The  harvest  could  be  height¬ 
ened  inflationary  pressure,  a  slowing 
inflow  or  even  an  outflow  of  foreign 
capital,  a  decline  in  investment  and 
further  loss  of  international  competi¬ 
tiveness. 

What  do  these  new  conditions  imply 
for  economic  policy?  The  greatest 
change  appears  to  be  that  the  unit  for 
policy  thinking  must  become  the 
world  economy  rather  than  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  The  United  States 
has  been  pushing  in  that  direction, 
focusing  its  immediate  efforts  on  a 
realignment  of  exchange  rates,  with 
the  dollar  moving  down  and  the  mark 
and  the  yen  rising. 

THE  decline  started  in  late  Feb¬ 
ruary  1985.  but  the  Plaza  agree¬ 
ment  fortified  the  decline  —  and 
strengthened  the  bull  market  in 
stocks  and  bonds  around  the  world. 


The  turmoil  In  the  stock  markets 
eased  a  bit,  although  wild  trading, 
weird  gyrations  and  unchecked  pro¬ 
gram  trading  became  commonplace 
in  another  chaotic  week.  After  the 
I  15-poifM  swing  of  Jan.  23,  the  Dow 
Jones  industrials  settled  down,  but 
not  before  jumping  43.17  points  on 
Tuesday.  The  Dow  hit  a  record  of 
2,163.39  before  settling  back  to  end 
the  week  at  2,458.04,  a  gain  of  56.52. 
The  credit  markets  have  not  been 
caught  up  in  the  frenzy,  taking  a  cue 
instead  from  the  nervous  currency 
markets.  Rates  rose  a. bit  in  uneasy 
trading. 

The  market  craziness  has  raised 
the  concerns  of  regulators  who  fear 
that  it  has  gotten  out  of  hand.  But 
traders  are  excited,  saying  the  roar¬ 
ing  rally  is  a  sign  of  optimism  that  is 
sustained  by  economic  developments 
elsewhere. 

A  sweeping  overhaul  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  financial  system  was  proposed 
by  E.  Gerald  Corrgan,  the  president 
of  the  New  York  Fed.  Among  other 
things.  Mr.  Corrigan,  pictured,  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  banks  be  allowed  a 
wide  range  of  se- 


cunties  activi¬ 
ties  and  that  se¬ 
curities  firms 
gain  limited  ac¬ 
cess  to  Fed  elec¬ 
tronic  transfer 
systems  and  (he 
discount  window. 

But  securities 
firms  would  be 
limited  in  their 
access  to  banking  powers.  Mr.  Corri¬ 
gan  said  the  revamping  is  needed  to 
allow  American  financial  companies 
to  compete  in  world  financial  mar¬ 
kets.  but  securities  firms  and  some 
banking  companies  say  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  are  not  needed. 

The  dollar  steadied  a  bit  against  the 
yen  but  barely  held  its  own  against 
other  currencies  as  the  Japanese  cen¬ 
tral  bank  apparently  intervened.  The 
dollar  hit  a  seven-year  low  against 
the  mark  before  surging  after  better- 
than-expected  trade  figures  were  re¬ 
leased.  The  Group  of  Five  may  be 
meeting  soon  to  try  to  find  a  way  to 
stop  the  free-for-all  in  the  currency 
markets,  but  that  meeting  could  be 
jeopardized  if  an  agenda  —  including 
probable  action  —  cannot  be  worked 
out  beforehand.  The  Administration 
is  maintaining  silence  on  what  z  good 
level  for  the  dollar  is.  although  Treas¬ 
ury  Secretary  James  A.  Baker  3d  is 
hinting  that  the  low  dollar  is  good  for 
the  American  economy. 

A  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  could  help  trans-Atlantic  ten¬ 
sions.  The  agreement,  which  ends  a 
dispute  over  exports  of  American 
grain  to  Spain,  allows  increased  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  grain  to  Spain,  and  re¬ 
duces  Community  tariffs  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  American  exports. 

A  new  round  of  trade  talks  is  to  be¬ 
gin  later  this  month  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  GATT  nations. 

Total  durable  goods  orders  rose 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent  in  December, 
but  civilian  orders  surged  6.9  percent. 
Although  that  encouraged  many 
economists,  others  pointed  out  that 
die  increase,  the  best  in  four  years, 
may  have  been  caused  by  restocking 
after  consumers  bought  hig-licket 
items  to  take  advantage  of  the  sales- 
tax  deduction.  ...  The  trade  deficit 
narrowed  in  December,  to  $10.7  bil¬ 
lion.  as  exports  have  increased  with 
the  drop  in  the  dollar,  imports  have 
not  been  dropping,  but  they  are  more 
expensive,  and  that  helps  the  gap. 

A.T.&T.  lost  $1.17  billion  in  the 


The  Dow’s  Big  Month 

Daily  close  in  the  Dow  Jones 
industrial  average 
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fourth  quarter  after  a  $3.2  billion 
charge  connected  with  layoffs  and 
consolidations.  ...  USX  lost  $1.41  bil¬ 
lion  because  of  costs  associated  with 
its  long  strike,  write-offs  on  steel 
operations  and  restructuring.  ... 
Merrill  Lynch  net  soared  to  $182.2 
million  on  the  crest  of  the  market. 

T.W.A.  had  net  income  of  $85  mil¬ 
lion  on  a  $135.6  million  special  gain. 
. . .  Union  Carbide  lost  $495  million  in 
the  quarter  because  of  special 
charges.  ...  Texaco’s  net  dropped 
83.7  percent,  to  $50  million,  Exxon's 
fell  IS  percent,  to  $1.5  billion,  and 
Amoco  fell  57.7  percent,  to  $175  mil¬ 
lion.  ...  McDonnell  Douglas  slipped 
2.3  percent,  to  $92.6  million. 

I.B.M.  introduced  six  new  models  of 
mainframes,  including  its  most 
powerful,  in  an  attempt  at  helping  its 
fagging  sales.  The  machines  allow 
companies  to  add  power  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  redesign  their  systems. 

Noriolk  Southern  may  want  to  buy 
Piedmont  Aviation,  a  deal  that  would 
be  the  first  between  a  railroad  and  an 
airline  but  one  that  puzzles  analysts. 
Norfolk  would  gain  little  strategic  ad¬ 
vantage  by  acquiring  an  airline,  ana¬ 
lysts  said'  Others  note  toat  Norfolk 
already  owns  a  big  block  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  may  be  trying  to  drive  up 
the  stock  price  to  reap  3  bigger  profit. 

United  is  laying  off  about  1,000 
workers,  mostly  in  management,  in 
an  attempt  to  stem  its  losses. 

A  new  round  of  fare  wars  appeared 
to  begin  as  Texas  Air  cut  fares  on  se¬ 
lected  Continental  routes  and  East¬ 
ern  matched  them.  But  the  new  fares 
have  a  big  caveat  —  the  tickets  are 
nonrefundable  in  an  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  occupancy  rates. 

An  antitrust  exemption  for  airlines 
is  possible  if  it  would  help  reduce  air¬ 
port  delays.  Transportation  Secre¬ 
tary  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  said. 

Michael  Davidoff,  formerly  Ivan  F. 
Boesky’s  head  trader,  pleaded  guilty 
to  bogus  slock  transactions  and  is 
cooperating  with  Government  inves¬ 
tigations  of  Mr.  Boesky. 

Carl  C.  Icahn  turned  down  USX's 
offer  to  sell  back  his  stake,  and  in¬ 
stead  probably  will  continue  to  pres¬ 
sure  management  to  restructure . 

Miscellanea.  Japan  maintained  its 
quotas  on  auto  exports.  . . .  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  plans  to  sell  the  real  estate  assets 
of  its  Arvida  unit  for  $400  million. . . . 
General  Cinema  bought  8.3  percent  of 
Cadbury  Schweppes,  but  Cadbury 

isn't  happy  about  k _ H.  Ross  Perot 

is  investing  in  Next,  the  company 
Steven  Jobs  founded  after  leaving 
Apple.  . . .  BankAmerica  wants  to 
issue  51  billion  in  securities  as  pari  of 
its  fight  against  a  bid  from  First  In¬ 
terstate.  MERRILL  PERLMAN 
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MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  JANUARY  30, 1987 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Safes  Last  Nei  Chng 

AT4T  . .  17.190,300  24 *4  -  1*« 

South  Co  _ _  12,317,300  27*4 

Union  Carb  ...  11,614,400  257/a 

Gen  Motors  ...  10,314,900  75V> 


Standard  &  Poor’s 
400  Indust  31 1  1 

300.2 

30S.3 

+5.57 

20  Transp  .... 

219.2 

210.9 

213.1 

-1.76 

40  Utils  . - 

124  6 

121.2 

122.7 

+0.44 

40  Financial  - 

30.0 

29.2 

29.6 

+0.03 

500  Stocks  — 

276.8 

267.7 

274  0 

+3.98 

HewlettPak ...  8.641.600  50' » 

RJRNeb _  8,083.100  62*4  +4'* 

PhiHp Morris.  7,440,000  80 Vs  +7’* 

Navistar  - .  7.288,300  6Y«  +  •% 

MidSouthU  _  6,577,800  15»b  + 

Mer  Lynch  ....  6,501,000  43*4  +  27/a 

AZP . .  6.353,800  30Va  +  V« 

Ahrnns .  6,298,800  23V.  +  Hi 

SwtFor  . .  6.204,000  31*9  +  8% 

Salomon .  6,092,100  37-1 


1*% 

Dow  Jones 

30  Indust 

.2153  3 

2079.7 

2158.0 

+56.52 

■4- 

5Vb 

20  Tranap  ..... 

.  902.8 

856.8 

074.8 

+  5.69 

+ 

2V* 

15  Utils  . 

.  227  2 

221.6 

224.7 

-  0.64 

+ 

'■2 

65  Comb _ 

.  838.1 

798.6 

822.1 

+13.60 
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MARKET  DIARY  Last  Prev. 

Week  Week 

Advances  - - 1,181  1,118 

Declines _ 768  867 

Total  Issues - .2,186  2,206 

New  Highs . 275  411 

New  Lows . 27  27 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  JAN.  30, 1937 

Last  Net  Chng 

38  -  2 

*  -  Mi 

10  +  %. 

i6v«  -  m 

46%  +  3tA 

30Yt  4-2% 

25  +2  Vi 

Mr is  +  3ns 

1246 
TVt 


Last 

Week 


Year 
To  Daw 


VOLUME 

(4  P.M  New  Vork  Ctosel 

Total  Sates - 69S.57fi.260  4,040,801,618 

Same  Per.  1 986  ..  731 .246,970  2,879,184,761 


WEEK'S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Met 

High  Low  LrtSt  Change 


(Consolidated) 

Company 

Sai« 

HomeShop  ... 

3,480.100 

Wickes  . . 

5,469,260 

Turner  Bd  pi  . 

3.316,700 

Lori  mar  Tel _ 

2.561,200 

TexasAirCp .. 

2,551,800 

Amdahl  _ _ 

2,144,100 

WestDtgital ... 

1,602,800  : 

BATInd _ 

1.562,800  7 

WangLafaB  ... 

1.324,300 

AM  Inti . 

1.280,400 

MARKET  DIARY  Last 

Week 

Advances ..... 

. 

Unchanged .... 

. . . 130 

Total  Issues .... 

.  020 

New  Highs _ 

. . .65 

New  Lows _ 

- 18 

Prev. 

Week 

323 

447 

152 

922 

88 

20 
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indust _  184.0  178.3  182.7  +3.47 

Tisnsp _  1313  127.2  128.8  +0.7B 

Utils  - _  30  5  79.0  79.6  -0.09 

Finance . 156.:  t53<  i54.e  *0.27 

Composite....  157.3  152.9  156.1  +2.09 


VOLUME 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Close) 


Last 

Week 


Total  Sale; . . 

Same  Per.  1986. . 


54,112, 7K 

55,751,305 


Year 
To  Date 

303,658^85 

244.328,750 
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Two  Communisms,  One  Crossroad 


It  is  a  spectacle  of  rare  proportions.  The  20th 
century's  two  greatest  experiments  in  government 
are  consumed  by  inward  struggle.  Soviet  and  Chi¬ 
nese  leaders  have  decided  that  their  nations  cannot 
move  forward  without  moving,  in  some  ways,  to¬ 
ward  the  capitalist  economies  rejected  by  their 
revolutions  and  without  embracing  some  elements 
of  freedom.  But  how  much  and  what  sort  of  move¬ 
ment  can  their  Communist  systems  take  without 
revolution  or  reaction? 

The  Soviet  system  that  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
hopes  to  reform  has  been  around  almost  twice  as 
long  as  the  Chinese  brand  Stalin  implanted  it  more 
brutally  and  firmly  than  did  the  Chinese,  who  wor¬ 
ried  over  their  grafted  version  almost  from  the 
start.  Also,  China  has  a  tradition  of  activism  among 
students  and  other  elites. 

Russian-style  dissent  seems  more  individual. 
The  experience  of  the  rehabilitated  Deng  Xiaoping 
and  others  in  the  Cultural  Revolution  taught  them 
firsthand  the  evils  of  arbritrary  authority.  Russians 
with  such  memories  have  not  made  it  back  to 
power. 

Mr.  Deng  began  his  reforms  in  1978.  The  cen¬ 
trality  of  .agriculture  in  China  gave  him  a  natural 
starting  point.  Dramatic  success  in  that  sector 
launched  him  well  into  reform  —  and  its  attendant 
problems.  When  economic  movement  began  to  jar 
the  system,  talk  turned  to  reforming  the  bureaucra¬ 
cy.  When  this  debate  went  public,  the  reformers 
soared  to  grander  goals:  free  speech,  a  free  press, 
more  open  elections.  Then,  last  month,  the  students 
took  to  the  streets,  and  Mr.  Deng  cracked  down. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  meanwhile,  has  been  in  office 
less  than  two  years  and  has  spent  much  of  his 


energy  just  trying  to  rouse  a  torpid  society  to  the  se¬ 
verity  of  Soviet  problems.  His  forays  against  the 
K.G.B.,  and  now  against  sluggishness  in  the  party  it¬ 
self,  demonstrate  the  extremes  to  which  he  feels  it 
necessary  to  go  to  ignite  reforms. 


The  impetus  for  reform  in  both  countries  comes 
almost  exclusively  from  the  top.  Workers  cherish 
their  security,  managers  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
controls,  bureaucrats  and  party  members  their 
power.  Can  reforms  be  carried  out  against  these  en¬ 
trenched  groups,  or  without  them?  For  now,  Mr. 
Gorbachev  finds  allies  among  intellectuals.  Mr. 
Deng  did  too,  until  they  leaped  ahead  of  him.  His  re¬ 
sponse  and  that  of  Zhao  Ziyang,  the  new  party  lead¬ 
er,  is  to  try  the  path  of  reforms  with  limited  purges 
of  radicals. 

At  the  age  of  82,  Mr.  Deng  nears  the  end  of  his 
rule,  and  experts  ask  whether  reforms  can  outlast 
him.  Mr.  Gorbachev  at  56  has  barely  begun.  He 
seems  to  have  all  of  Mr.  Deng’s  energy  and  vision, 
but  perhaps  not  his  guile.  Perhaps  also,  Russian 
society  will  prove  more  resistant  to  change  than 
China’s.  Certainly  its  multi-ethnic  nature  makes 
decentralization  look  even  riskier. 

Mr.  Deng,  confronted  by  demands  for  more 
freedoms  more  quickly,  has  just  pulled  back.  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  confronted  by  inertia,  pushes  boldly  for¬ 
ward.  The  general  loosening  of  controls  that  each 
has  chosen  elicits  sympathy  in  the  West  Beyond 
that,  outsiders  can  do  little  to  influence  these  re¬ 
markable  endeavors  that,  win  or  lose,  will  do  so 
much  to  shape  the  world. 


Layers  of  Lies  on  Iran 


Those  who  mired  America  in  the  Iran-contra 
arms  affair  deceived  the  public,  Congress,  each 
other  and  themselves.  That  much  is  established  by 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee’s  new  report. 
Judging  from  the  roseate  White  House  reaction,  the 
self-deception  continues.  The  President  is  pleased 
that  the  report  “is  consistent  with"  his  claim  that 
the  Iran  deal  was  a  statesmanlike  initiative  "from 
its  inception"  and  confirms  his  unawareness  that 
munitions  deal  profits  were  diverted  to  the  Nicara¬ 
gua  rebels. 

The  report,  a  prelude  to  deeper  probings  by 
designated  House  and  Senate  committees,  does 
none  of  that.  Chairman  David  Boren  acknowledges 
that  the  foreign  policy  disasters  may  have  started 
innocently  as  a  gesture  toward  Iran,  but  even  if  so, 
it  quickly  degenerated,  first  into  an  arms-for-hos- 
tages  deal  and  then  into  a  way  to  sneak  money  to  the 
contras.  Lying  was  an  indispensable  means  to  those 
ends.  Apparently  Congress  must  sift  through  layers 
of  lies  to  find  out  what  happened. 


The  key  participants  gave  each  other  wrong  an¬ 
swers  at  key  moments,  creating  a  false  sense  of  se¬ 
curity.  For  example,  Robert  McFarlane,  the  former 
national  security  adviser,  testified  that  William 
Casey,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  denied 
that  Israel  had  secretly  shipped  arms  to  Iran.  Con¬ 


firmation  might  have  helped  alert  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  Israel’s  own  interest  in  promoting  arms  ship¬ 
ments. 

But  Mr.  McFarlane  had  already  cut  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security.  Council  off  from  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz’s  advice  that  Israel’s  interest  ed  not 
coincide  with  ours.  And  after  approving  a  mission  to 
Israel  by  Michael  Ledeen,  a  Security  Council  con¬ 
sultant,  he  apparently  gave  Mr.  Shultz  erroneous 
assurances  that  Mr.  Ledeen  had  acted  “on  his  own 
hook.” 

Nor  was  the  State  Department  entirely  a  victim 
of  deception.  As  recently  as  last  November,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  Elliott  Abrams  withheld 
from  the  committee  the  information  that  he  had  so¬ 
licited  contra  money  from  foreign  countries. 

And  so  the  deceits  multiplied.  They  still  litter 
the  path  of  the  Congressional  investigating  commit¬ 
tees  as  they  try  to  trace  missing  millions  of  dollars 
and  reconstruct  numerous  White  House  meetings 
involving  the  President,  chief  of  staff  Donald  Regan 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  North. 

Meanwhile,  President  Reagan  takes  the 
strange  position  that  he  can’t  speak  out  publicly 
while  the  investigators  are  trying  to  find  out  what 
he  knew.  How  did  the  President,  so  fierce  in  his  feel¬ 
ings  about  Iran  and  about  bending  to  terror,  come  to 
betray  his  own  principles?  The  layers  of  lies  make 
the  answers  seem  distant. 


Shoes,  Over  and  Under 


For  two  weeks  now,  a  gray  sky  has  hung  low 
over  New  York  City,  spitting.  Mostly  it  spits  snow, 
sometimes  it  spits  rain  and  occasionally  it  spits 
something  that  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  call  sleet 
The  sun  shows  its  face  only  long  enough  to  prove  it’s 
still  up  there.  So  slush  is  piled  at  the  curbings,  and 
trying  to  walk  some  streets  is  like  trying  to  traverse 
the  Wollman  Rink  without  skates.  Which  brings  us 
to  feet.  New  York  feet  are  in  trouble. 

As  is  obvious  to  anyone  who’s  been  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  ground,  in  winter,  New  York  feet  do  not 
get  the  attention  that  Chicago  feet  and  Minneapolis 
feet  get.  If  they  did,  they'd  be  shod  a  lot  more  sensi¬ 
bly  than  those  we've  seen  in  midtown  lately: 

Many  pairs  of  smooth-soled  rain  boots.  They  do 
not  make  for  firm  footing  on  ice. 


The  last  go-go  boots  in  town.  Short,  white  and 
tasseled.  these  were  spotted  on  Eighth  Avenue  and 
evoked  beautiful  memories  of  the  old  Peppermint 
Lounge. 

High-heeled  boots,  equally  impractical,  and 
evoking  beautiful  memories  of  Nancy  Sinatra. 

Running  shoes.  Though  the  soles  grip  the 
ground,  the  whole  shoe  is  apt  to  come  off  in  snow¬ 
banks. 

Duck  boots.  These  loofe  serious  but  unless  they 
are  the  shin-high  version,  ice  water  pours  in  at  the 
sides. 

Why  are  New  York  feet  treated  so  cavalierly  at 
so  difficult  a  season?  Is  it  because  their  owners 
don’t  believe  that  New  York  is  truly  northern?  Be¬ 
lieve  it  The  forecast  is  for  flurries. 


Topics 

Bird  Colonels  /  Animal  Abuse 


Kernel  of  an  Idea 

The  performance  of  CoL  Gregorio 
Honasan,  a  leader  of  the  latest  at¬ 
tempted  coup  against  the  Aquino 
Government  in  the  Philippines,  lends 
critical  mass  to  a  proposal  that  could 
go  a  long  way  toward  stabilizing 
world  affairs.  The  plan  is  simple: 
abolish  the  military  rank  of  colonel, 
worldwide. 

The  evidence  is  compelling  that 
wherever  dirty  business  is  conducted, 
colonels  are  somehow  involved.  The 
Greek  colonels  overturned  their  gov¬ 
ernment  and  substituted  a  dictator¬ 
ship.  In  most  Latin  American  revolu¬ 
tions,  the  colonels  lead  the  fray.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  need  be  said  about  Libya's 
Colonel  Qaddafi.  Much  more  remains 
to  be  learned  about  our  own  Colonel 
North. 

Why  are  colonels  so  troublesor,*? 
Perhaps  because  they  chafe  so  while 
waiting  for  their  general's  star,  in 


times  of  peace,  that  can  be  a  long 
waiL  Generals  are  too  comfortable  to 
want  to  upset  the  status  quo.  The  colo¬ 
nel-elimination  plan  would,  more¬ 
over,  reduce  military  budgets.  The 
colonels’  legitimate  work  could  be 
formally  assigned  to  master  ser¬ 
geants  who  are  already  used  to  doing 
it  anyway,  at  lower  cost 


Laboratory  Pets 

Most  laboratory  animals  are  bred 
specifically  for  research.  Since  their 
health  and  genetic  history  are  known, 
such  “purpose-bred"  animals  yield 
superior  data.  Still,  each  year,  some 
300,000  dogs  and  cats  are  bought  from 
animal  shelters  for  laboratory  use. 
Why?  They  cost  less. 

Congressman  Robert  Mrazek, 
Democrat  of  New  York,  has  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  to  prohibit  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  from  fund¬ 


ing  experiments  that  use  shelter  ani¬ 
mals.  The  bill  would  not  alter  l he  Jaws 
in  39  states  that  permit  the  practice, 
but  it  would  cut  off  much  of  the 
money  used  to  buy  such  animals.  It's 
a  sound  and  humane  idea. 

Twelve  states,  including  New  York, 
restrict  the  sale  of  shelter  animats  for 
research.  But  their  laws  do  not  apply 
to  strictly  private  shelters  —  a  loop¬ 
hole  the  New  York  Legislature  may 
close  this  year. 

Depriving  labs  of  stray  dogs  and 
cats  would  not  impede  medical  re¬ 
search.  For  the  last  15  years,  the 
N.I.H.  itself  has  refused  to  accept 
shelter  animals.  Congressman 
Mrazek 's  bill  would  simply  extend 
that  policy  to  its  contractors. 

Some  animals  must  be  used  in  labo¬ 
ratories.  particularly  for  medical  re¬ 
search.  But  pets,  raised  among  us 
and  taught  to  trust  the  outstretched 
hand,  do  not  belong  in  research  labo¬ 
ratories. 


Letters 


While  We  Talk,  SALT  II  Beats  No  Treaty  at  All 


To  the  Editor: 

In  attacking  members  of  Congress 
who  would  revive  the  second  strate¬ 
gic  arms  limitation  treaty  (Op-Ed, 
Jan.  IS),  Bob  Dole,  the  Senate’s  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  has  invoked  the  image 
of  Dr.  Frankenstein's  monster.  But 
when  all  Senator  Dole's  invective  is 
digested,  the  fictional  character  who 
comes  first  to  mind  is  Pinocchio. 

Senator  Dole  resurrects  lies  and 
half-truths  promulgated  over  years 
by  die-hard  Soviet-bashers  and  oppo¬ 
nents  of  arms  control  in  any  form.  In 
so  doing,  he  distorts  the  intent  and 
record  of  SALT  II,  and  ignores  ample 
evidence,  including '  inconvenient 
testimony  by  Reagan  Administration 
officials,  of  Soviet  compliance  with 
arms  control  treaties. 

Among  the  many  whoppers:  that 
President  Reagan  “gave  the  Soviets 
chance  after  chance  to  correct  their 
longstanding,  serious  violations."  But 
“Moscow  turned  a  deaf  ear."  The  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  refused  to  make 
use  of  the  Standing  Consultative  Com¬ 
mission,  created  to  resolve  questions 
of  treaty  compliance,  preferring  to 
deal  with  any  such  question  by  bom¬ 
bast  and  accusation.  Rather  than  turn 
a  deaf  ear,  Moscow  tried  to  revive  the 
commission.  In  response.  Defense  Sec¬ 
retary  Caspar  Weinberger  ridiculed 
the  commission  as  “an  Orwellian 
memory  hole  into  which  our  concerns 
have  been  dumped  like  yesterday’s 
trash,"  and  ordered  Gen.  Richard 
Ellis,  the  U.S.  commissioner,  to  use  the 
commission  solely  as  a  forum  to  ac¬ 
cuse  the  Russians  of  violating  SALT. 

Senator  Dole  decries  the  Russians' 


To  the  Editor: 

The  public  is  bombarded  by  reports 
of  dangers  and  boons  to  health.  Re¬ 
cently,  we  have  had  physicians'  opin¬ 
ions  and  research  results  that  run 
counter  to  information  given  before: 

•  Creases  in  ear  lobes  do  not,  after 
all,  serve  as  a  predictor  of  coronary 
artery  disease  (they  seem  to  occur  at 
about  the  same  rate  randomly). 

•  Vitamin  E,  and  selected  other 
vitamins,  do  or  do  not  help  when 
taken  in  high  doses  (one  physician  of 
my  acquaintance  swears  by  his  daily 
dose  of  400  units  of  E,  while  another 
writes  articles  decrying  it). 

•  Caffeine  may  not,  after  all,  be  sig¬ 
nificantly  associated  with  incidence 
of  breast  cancer. 

•  Fish  oils  may,  after  all.  pose  more 
dangers  than  advantages  for  one's 
health  (whatever  the  density,  should 
the  body  ingest  all  that  extra  oil?). 

On  and  on.  Doctors  of  medicine,  biol¬ 
ogy.  chemistry,  like  other  citizens, 
have  a  right  to  speak  out  freely.  And 
there  are  great  dangers  in  holding 
back  on  legitimate  research  results. 
Still,  should  there  not  be  an  effort  by 
the  medical  profession  lo  establish  a 
clearinghouse  on  health  findings? 

Such  a  clearinghouse  could  coordi¬ 
nate  information  given  to  the  public 


Baryshnikov’s  Choice 


To  the  Editor: 

The  invitation  to  Mikhail  Baryshni¬ 
kov  to  dance  for  the  Bolshoi  Ballet  in 
Moscow  (front  page,  Jan.  20) 
presents  him  with  a  dilemma. 

By  accepting  the  call  to  return,  he 
will  help  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  to  por¬ 
tray  himself  as  an  enlightened  and 
liberal  ruler  while  scores  of  dissi¬ 
dents  languish  in  his  prisons,  and 
Jews  remain  subject  to  emigration 
curbs.  By  rejecting  the  offer,  he 
denies  himself  a  visit  to  his  homeland 
and  misses  a  historic  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  liberalization  that 
seems  to  be  brewing  there. 

The  way  out  is  to  accept  and  to  use 
the  occasion  to  publicize  the  plight  of 
less  fortunate  compatriots.  If  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ryshnikov.  on  arrival,  were  to  call  for 
political  amnesty  and  freedom  of  emi¬ 
gration,  as  Andrei  Sakharov  did  in 
December,  his  appearance  at  the  Bol¬ 
shoi  would  be  not  only  a  score  in  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  public-relations  offen¬ 
sive  but  also  a  milestone  in  advancing 
Soviet  liberty.  Alex  Goldfarb 
New  York,  Jan.  24,  1987 


"long  record  of  cheating  on  SALT  II 
and  every  other  arms  Control  agree¬ 
ment,"  ignoring  advice  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  and  many 
ocher  experts.  Gen.  John  T.  Chain,  for 
example  (now  commander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command),  testified  in 
1985  that  “they  have  complied  with 
the  large  majority  of  the  treaties.” 

Senator  Dole  scoffs  that  over  the 
next  few  years  the  Russians  could 
add  5,000  to  6.000  new  warheads 
under  SALT  II.  While  that  figure  ap¬ 
pears  grossly  inflated,  it  is  true  that 
SALT  II  has  not  stopped  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
from  adding  some  nuclear  warheads. 
But  without  SALT  II,  according  to 
C.LA.  testimony,  the  Russians  could 
add  as  many  as  10,000  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  by  1990. 

He  ignores  the  benefits  SALT  II 
gives  us  in  requiring  the  Russians  to 
dismantle  old  weapons  when  they  de¬ 
ploy  new  ones  (to  stay  within  SALT 
limits,  the  Russians  have  dismantled 
over  1,000  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  200  submarine  missile 
launchers,  for  example)  and,  even 
more  important,  the  enormous  bene¬ 
fit  we  gain  from  SALT  prohibitions  on 
interference  with  satellite  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  other  means  of  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Does  Senator  Dole  really  prefer  a 
Soviet  Union  unconstrained  by  any 
limits  on  strategic  offensive  forces, 
able  to  blind  our  satellites  with  im¬ 
punity,  to  keeping  an  imperfect  treaty 
while  our  negotiators  try  to  work  out  a 
better  one?  It’s  no  wonder  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  testified  in  favor 


and  cut  down  on  confusion.  Little 
good  is  gained  in  disseminating  re¬ 
sults  of  research  when  some  in  the  in¬ 
tended  audience  have  simply  learned 
to  disregard  all  published  statements 
on  the  subject-  Premature' publica-  • 
tion  of  hasty  research  or  ill-consid¬ 
ered  conclusions  might  thus  be  mini¬ 
mized.  George  Hill  Leonard 
Rockville,  M<L,  Jan.  23,  1987 
The  writer  was  with  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Sendee  for  23  years. 


Child  Accounts 


To  the  Editor: 

Deborah  Perkins's  letter  (Jan.  18) 
overlooks  an  important  point  that  to 
my  knowledge  has  not  been  tested  at 
law,  namely,  that  misuse  of  child-sup¬ 
port  money  by  the  recipient  parent 
constitutes  violation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  due-process  amendment 
When  a  court  orders  the  payment 
of  child  support,  the  court  at  the  same 
time  should  act  to  hold  recipient  par¬ 
ents  accountable,  which  they  never  or 
rarely  da  Accountability  could  be 
achieved  easily,  however,  by  requir¬ 
ing  the  support  money  to  go  into  a 
special  checking  account  against 
which  the  recipient  parent  would 
draw  checks.  Each  check,  moreover, 
would  have  to  carry  an  indication  of 
what  it  is  paying  for. 

And  as  for  any  money  that  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  account,  it  would  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  child  when 
he  or  she  reached  the  age  of  majori¬ 
ty.  Donald  j.  Middleman 

Executive  Director 
Fathers'  and  Children's  Equality 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1987 


of  SALT  II  when  it  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  and  that  so  many  other 
military  leaders  see  that  we  are  belter 
off  with  SALT  II  than  without  iL 

Senator  Dote  declares  we’d  be 
handing  Moscow  a  victory  on  a  silver 
platter  if  we  resurrect  SALT ;  we’re 
handing  ourselves  a  major  defeat  if 
we  don’t  Thomas  A.  HALSTED 

Manchester,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1987 
The  writer  was  director  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  1977-81. 

• 

Cut  Nuclear-Test  Funds 

To  the  Editor: 

Every  American  President  since 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  has  produced 
at  least  one  arms  control  agreement; 
President  Reagan  has  produced  none, 
nor  Is  one  in  sight 

The  director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  Kenneth 
Adelman,  argues  (Op-Ed,  Jan.  19) 
that  six  years  of  inaction  is  but  pro¬ 
logue;  the  next  two  years  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  Trust  us,  he 
says.  But  if- the  U.S.  negotiating  team 
carries  to  Geneva  the  same  illogic 
that  Mr.  Adelman  exhibits,  it  is  a  mis¬ 
sion  doomed  to  failure. 

A  formula  that  combines  deep  cuts 
in  Soviet  offensive  missiles  with 
American  deployment  of  a  defensive 
system  (“Star  Wars")  is  a  package 
destined  to  go  nowhere.  Our  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  our  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  our  top  negotiators  —  even 
President  Reagan  himself  —  have 
tried  their  best  to  sell  this  flawed  con¬ 
cept  to  the  Russians.  Soviets  leaders 
have  repeatedly  turned  it  down,  not 
because  they  don’t  understand  it,  but 
because  they  understand  it  too  welL 

President  Reagan  is  content  to  en¬ 
gage  in  two  more  years  of  polite  con¬ 
versation  in  Geneva  so  his  aerospace 
warriors  can  develop  “Star  Wars"  to 
the  point  where  it  is  politically  un¬ 
stoppable  Given  this  prospect  of  fur¬ 
ther  stalling  at  the  conference  table, 
it  is  up  to  Congress  to  take  leadership 
by  cutting  off  funds  for  nuclear  test¬ 
ing.  This  simple  initiative  would  at 
once  slow  the  arms  race,  set  back  die 
“Star  Wars"  project  and  send  to  the 
White  House  a  powerful  signal  of  pub¬ 
lic  impatience  with  Presidential  inac¬ 
tion.  Roberta.  Cleland 

Wilmette,  Ill.,  Jan.  20,  1987 

• 

Trident  II  Dangers 

-  To  the  Editor: 

Your  otherwise  excellent  “ Last 
Chance  in  Geneva”  (editorial,  Jan. 
15)  was  marred  by  the  assertion  that 
new  submarine-launched  missiles 
should  be  exempt  from  arms  control 
bans.  This  is  wrong  in  its  view  of  the 
strategic  balance  and  dubious  as¬ 
sumptions  about  nuclear  stability. 

.pjgopitsqt'that  favors  sea-based 
missiles  can  be  the  basis  for  a  realistic 
agreement,  because  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  hold  their  forces 
in  opposite  ways.  Soviet  forces  are  pri¬ 
marily  in  land-based  missiles;  U.S. 
forces  are  two-thirds  in  submarines 
and  bombers. 

More  important  is  the  fallacy  that 
submarine-based  missiles  are  stabiliz¬ 
ing,  second-strike  weapons.  This  is 
precisely  not  true  of  the  new  Trident 
II,  D-5  missile,  being  tested  and  sched¬ 
uled  for  deployment  beginning  in  1989. 
Unlike  some  submarine-launched  mis¬ 
siles,  Trident  I!  is  the  ultimate  first- 
strike  weapon,  with  accuracy  and 
power  comparable  to  the  MX. 

In  some  ways,  Trident  II  is  even 
more  destabilizing  than  the  MX.  Sub¬ 
marines  can  hide  anywhere  in  the 
ocean;  this  taxes  the  Soviet  early- 
warning  system,  which  won’t  be  able 
to  predict  the  direction  of  a  possible 
attack.  The  chances  for  confusion, 
and  accidental  nuclear  war,  are  in¬ 
creased.  Submarines  can  also  move 
close  to  the  Soviet  coast,  reducing 
warning  time  to  virtually  zero.  This 
will  press  the  Russians  to  adopt  a 
fully  computerized,  hair-trigger 
launch  policy  with  their  missiles  to 
use  them,  rather  than  lose  them. 

Trident  II  cannot  be  exempt  from 
arms  control  any  more  than  “Star 
Wars.”  Both  are  among  its  central 
threats.  David  Keppel 

Essex,  Conn,  Jan.  16,  1987 
The  writer  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Campaign 
strategy  committee. 


Can’t  Doctors  Agree  on  Their  Stories? 


Parental  Leave  Would  Cripple  Small  and  Medium-Size  Businesses 


To  the  Editor: 

In  a  “Talking  Business”  interview 
(Business  Day.  Jan.  20),  Representa¬ 
tive  Patricia  Schroeder  reveals  a 
shocking  naivete  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  benefits  and  jobs  in  the 
United  States  economy. 

In  the  space  of  that  brief  interview, 
employee  benefits  (parental  leave, 
medical  leave),  voluntarily  negotiat¬ 
ed,  became  “family  rights";  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  considered  part  of  a 
fringe-benefit  package,  they  became 
a  “minimum  labor  standard."  If  Ms. 
Schroeder  and  her  colleagues  have 
their  way,  “family  rights"  will  pre¬ 
empt  the  economic  discretion  of  the 
employer  and  supplant  bargaining 
between  employee  and  employer. 

Small  and  medium-size  business 
will  be  the  target  of  this  campaign  to 
mandate  employee  benefits  because, 
Ms.  Schroeder  explains:  “Most 
major  corporations,  the  real  biggies, 
already  provide  for  much  of  this.  But 
the  majority  of  the  people  out  there 
don't  work  for  the  Fortune  500." 

But  the  Fortune  500  do  not  provide 
most  of  the  new  jobs  in  the  United 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


States  either.  Smaller,  entrepre¬ 
neurial  businesses  do.  And  mandat¬ 
ing  "family  rights”  as  a  “minimum 
labor  standard"  will  cause  those 
smaller  companies  severe  economic 
hardship  and  inhibit  job  creation. 

Smaller  employers  surveyed  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  said  the  cost  of  health  insur¬ 
ance  is  their  No.  1  problem  in  doing 
business  today.  Legislating  new  bene¬ 
fits  will  only  add  to  their  burden. 

Small  companies  cannot  operate  ef¬ 
ficiently  —  cost-effectively  —  while 
tolerating  vacancies  among  limited 
numbers  of  employees.  Nor  can 
smaller  companies  afford  the  cost  of 
retraining  employees  to  fill  temporary 
vacancies  or  the  expense  of  making 
room  for  employees  who  return  after 
an  absence  of  several  months. 


The  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
which  your  interview  was  based  af¬ 
firmed  a  California  law  requiring  em¬ 
ployers  to  grant  job  protection  to 
workers  disabled  by  pregnancy.  It  is  a 
narrow  ruling  limited  to  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  that  California'  statute.  It 
does  not  direct  that  “family  rights” 
become  part  of  every  contract  or  com¬ 
pact  between  employer  and  employee. 

Small  and  medium-size  businesses 
must  retain  die  flexibility  to  make 
such  arrangements  independent  of 
government  The  alternative  could  be 
fewer  small  companies  and  fewer 
Jobs-  John  Sloan  Jr. 

San  Mateo,  Calif.,  Jan.  21,  1987 
The  writer  is  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Independent  Business. 
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•By  Albert  Gore  Jr.  - 

Washington 
oday,  as  before,,  the  sin- 
'  gle  most  marked  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Rea¬ 
gan  ’Administration  Is 
the  mismatch  between 
- .  _  its  words  and  reality — 

a  gap  that  is  hard  to  explain  except  by 
'incompetence  Or  duplicity. 

'  In- -198Ir  an  enormous  tax  cut  was 
sold  as  the  first  phase  in  a  larger  plan 
to  balance  the  budget  through  the 
'  miracle  of "  supply-side  economics. 
.More  recently;  the  public  was  told 
that  what  appeared  to  be  a  swap  of 
weapons  for  hostages  was  really  the 
first  phase  of  a  much  grander  policy 
to  re-establish  a.geestrategic  alliance 
with  Iran.  Secretary  of -Defense  Cas¬ 
par  W.  Weinberger's  proposal  that  we 
immediately  begin  a  phased  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia¬ 
tive  is  the' latest  case  in  point. 

In  each  past  case,  Congress  and  the 
country  failed  to  adequately  evaluate 
the  first  phase  of  a  proposed  policy  on 
its  own  merits  and  were  led  to  swal¬ 
low  heavy  risks  in  return  for  prom¬ 
ises  of  much  larger. future  benefits. 
And  in  each  case,  the  country  has 
paid  a  high  price  for  the  absence  of 
candid  debate. 

Now,  before  we  go  down  the  road  of 
phased  deployment,  it  is  absolutely 
vital  that  we  pause  long  enough  to 
consider  the  costs  of  the  full  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  —  not  only  the 
enormous  financial  costs  but  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  common  sense  and  sound 
judgment. 

Many  Americans'  think  that  ih  pur¬ 
suing  the  strategic  defense  program 
the  President  is  trying  to  build  a  leak- 
proof  shield.  In  fact,  his  Administra¬ 
tion  has  been  working  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  S.D.L  program:  instead  of  de¬ 
fending  our  population,  it  is  intended 
to  defend  our  missiles. 

Instead  of  making  deterrence 
"through  the  threat  of  retaliation  un¬ 
necessary,  it  is  designed  to  enhance 

Albert  Core  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Arms 
Control  Observer  Group. 


our  offensive  *»pabilities.  Instead  of 
making  the  world  a  safer  place,  it 
could  well  create  instability  and  a 
greater  risk  of  nuclear  confrontation. 

Many  experts  had  doubts  about  the 
program  as  early  as  1983,  when  the 
President  first  proposed  making  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  obsolete.  Knowing  the 
extreme  difficulty  and  implausibility 
of  such  a  feat,  they  suspected  a  clas¬ 
sic  “bait  and  switch”  ruse. 

The  “bait”  to  attract  support  for  an 
extensive  strategic  defense  buildup 
was  the  promise  that  the  system 
would  defend  every  American 
against  the  threat  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  Many  Americans,  bone  weary 
after  four  decades  of  nuclear  anxiety, 
were  ready  to  buy  the  President's  vi¬ 
sion,  and  the  country  has  already 
made  die  first  down  payments. 

Secretary  Weinberger  is  still  hold¬ 
ing  out  that  bait:  even  as  he  proposes 
a  phased  deployment,  he  strains  to 
preserve  the  illusion  that  the  purpose 
of  the  program  is  still  population  de¬ 
fense.  And  he  insists  that  the  risks  of 
such  a  deployment  should  still  be 
measured  against  the  grand  benefits 
promised  by  the  President's  sweep¬ 
ing  vision. 

But  in  fact  what  we  are  seeing  now 
is  the  beginning  of  the  “switch”:  Sec¬ 
retary  Weinberger  has  told  us  openly 
that  when  he  delivers  the  product  we 
have  purchased  it  will  look  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  was  advertised.  Not 
to  worry,  however,  he  says,  because  it 
is  only  the  first  phase  of  the  full  sys¬ 
tem  we  ordered. 

He  and  other  hardliners  want  to  im¬ 
plement  the  switch  quickly,  while 
President  Reagan  is  still  in  office: 
they  hope-to  lock  in  the  program  and 
foreclose  arms  control  options  for  his 
successors.  But  Congress  and  the 


American  people  must  not  be  fooled. 
We  must  evaluate  phase  one  on  its 
own  merits,  and  we  must  have  no  illu¬ 
sions  about  the  cosLs  —  the  military 
implications  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
Moscow's  likely  response,  the  desta¬ 
bilizing  effect  on  the  arms  race  and 
the  likelihood  that  a  defense  will  be 
both  highly  vulnerable  to  attack 
and  more  expensive  than  counter¬ 
measures  designed  to  render  it  inef¬ 
fective. 

The  first  cost  would  surely  be  to  our 
own  rational  thinking  and  our  stand¬ 
ards  for  defense  spending.  The  so- 
called  Nitze  criteria  —  that  a  defense 
must  be  cost-effective,  able  to  protect 
itself  against  attack  and  stabilizing  in 
its  effects  —  are  our  soundest,  most 
intellectually  honest  standards.  Yet 
they  have  been  opposed  by  advocates 
of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative- 
and  would  clearly  go  by  the  boards  if 
we  were  to  move  ahead  with  the  first 
phase  of  the  program  before  estab¬ 
lishing  the  feasibility  of  its  latter 
stages. 

Next  to  go  would  be  any  remaining 
prospects  for  serious  reductions  in  of¬ 
fensive  weapons  during  the  rest  of  the 
President's  term,  and  perhaps  be¬ 
yond.  The  most  logical  Soviet  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  phased  deployment  would 
be  to  develop  the  capacity  to  attack 
space-based  defenses  with  antisarel- 
lite  weapons  and  to  saturate  ground 
defenses  with  large  numbers  of  war¬ 
heads  and  decoys.  The  President’s 
abandonment  of  the  second  strategic 
arms  limitation  accord's  constraints 
on  offensive  weapons  and  his  refusal 
to  work  out  limits  on  antisaiellite 
weapons  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  free 
hand  in  both  areas 

A  phased  defensive  deployment 
would  also  ruin  ihe  few  remaining 


chances  of  forming  some  measure  of 
domestic  consensus  in  support  of  the 
President's  approach  to  strategic  af¬ 
fairs.  A  Democratic  Congress  is  sim¬ 
ply  not  going  to  follow  the  President 
down  the  road  to  early  deployment  of 
strategic  defenses  and  to  its  ines¬ 
capable  corollary,  early  abrogation  of 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

An  early  deployment  would  also 
seriously  erode  the  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal  support  of  our  allies.  Out  of  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  President’s  role  as  the 
central  figure  in  alliance  affairs,  our 
Friends  abroad  have  tried  to  mute 
their  concerns  about  S.D.I.  —  in  pub- 


It  resembles 
other  policies: 
A  gulf 
between 
words  and 
reality. 


lie  at  least.  But  if  the  President  em¬ 
braces  a  phased  deployment,  those 
and  other  concerns  about  American 
leadership  will  surely  break  out  of 
diplomatic  channels,  to  become  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  acrimony  and  division. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  would 
lose  the  chance  to  move  toward  nu¬ 
clear  stability  at'  much  lower  num¬ 
bers  of  weapons.  The  opportunity  ex¬ 
ists  to  combine  reductions  and  more 
stable  deployments  with  highly  sur- 
vivabie  and' stabilizing  mobile  mis¬ 
siles  with  a  single  warhead.  At  Reyk¬ 
javik,  and  even  before,  there  were  in¬ 
dications  of  an  emerging  parallelism 
between  American  and  Soviet  think¬ 


ing  in  this  area.  Should  we  move  to¬ 
ward  phased  deployment  of  S.D.L, 
however,  Lhe  financial  costs  are  likely 
to  slow  down  the  single-warhead  pro¬ 
gram.  Deployment  would  also  give 
the  Soviet  Union  an  incentive  to  build 
up  its  first-strike  forces  rather  than 
sharply  cutting  them  back. 

We  are  at  a  turning  point  The 
President  ought  to  pick  up  some  of 
the  threads  that  were  dropped  at 
Reykjavik  by  pursuing  deep  reduc¬ 
tions  and  by  exploring  areas  of  com¬ 
promise  relating  to  S.D.I.  No  one  ex¬ 
pects  him  to  believe  the  Soviet 
Union's  hypocritical  claims  about  its 
major  investments  in  defensive  re¬ 
search  —  efforts  that  it  fully  intends 
to  continue.  It  is  perfectly  responsi¬ 
ble,  as  a  hedge,  for  the  United  States 
to  have  a  vigorous  research  program 
of  our  own. 

But  the  Administration  should  use 
that  program  as  a  source  of  leverage 
in  negotiations.  Above  all,  it  must  not 
insist,  as  the  President  did  in  his  con¬ 
fusion  at  Reykjavik,  on  passing  up' 
greater  reductions  in  strategic  offen¬ 
sive  weapons  —  as  it  surely  would  if  it 
decided  to  support  phased  deploy¬ 
ment. 

Once  again,  the  President  has  been 
too  willing  to  serve  as  a  salesman  for 
a  dubious  product  —  and  too  reluctant 
to  ask  questions  that  would  illuminate 
the  true  nature  of  what  he  is  selling. 
But  once  again,  many  absolve  him  of 
personal  responsibility  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  he  just  didn't  under¬ 
stand  what  he  was  doing.  Is  it  cred¬ 
ible  that  the  President  does  not  now 
know  that  S.D.I.  —  his  proposal  for  a 
leakproof  defense  of  American  cities 
—  is  being  transformed  into  little 
more  than  a  destabilizing  defense  of 
missile  silos?  Will  the  President 
again  sanction  a  glaring  contradic¬ 
tion  between  public  utterance  and 
private  action? 

He  has' publicly  committed  himself 
to  progress  in  arms  control,  but  he 
has  little  time  left  to  match  his  ac¬ 
tion?  to  his  words.  The  Strategic  De¬ 
fense  Initiative  must  not  become  an¬ 
other  grand  and  fraudulent  scheme 
sold  to  the  American  people  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan.  (J 


Reagan  Pulls  the  Plug  on  Education 


By  John  R.  Silber 

Boston 

The  Administration  is 
pledged  to  several 
sound  principles  in 
higher  education:  that 
an  educated  people  is 
an  essential  national 
resource,  that  the  nation  should  make 
the  fullest  use  of  its  voluntary  institu¬ 
tions  and  that  students  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  contribute  to  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  their  own  education.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  President  Reagan's  budget¬ 
ary  proposals  for  student  financial 
aid  will,  if  passed  by  Congress,  vio¬ 
late  each  of  these  principles. 

The  only  new  idea  in  the  proposals, 
the  Income-Contingent  Loan  Pro¬ 
gram,  has  much  less  to  it  than  meets 

the  eye.  ,  . 

The  most  anomalous  element  in  the 
budget  is  the  destruction  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Work-Study  program,  under 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents  have  partly  worked  their  way 
through  college,  incurring  no  debt, 
short-  or  long-term. 

Moreover,  the  jobs  created  under 
the  program  frequently  contributed 
to  students’  educational  experience. 
They  learned  while  working.  It  is  an 
enlightened  program  that  embodies 
the  sound  principle  that  students 
should  contribute  to  the  financing  of 

their  education.  . 

Yet  while  it  is  plainly  consonant 
with  the  Administration's  own  princi¬ 
ples,  the  Administration  proposes  to 
do  away  with  it. 

John  R.  SOber  is  president  of  Boston 
University- 


The  Administration  proposes  to  cut 
back  sharply  another  crucial  part  of 
the  Federal  effort  the  Perkins  Loan 
Program. 

Under  this  program,  colleges  and 
universities  share  with  the  Federal 
Government  the  cost  of  establishing 
campus-based  revolving  loan  funds. 
Proposed  reductions  in  funding  would 
eliminate  these  loans  for  some 
200,000  needy  students,  and  increases 
in  interest  charges  would  make  these 
loans  far  more  expensive  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  still  eligible  for  them. 

The  Administration  also  proposes 
to  eliminate  another  program,  the 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  encourages  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  need-based  grants  through 
state  funding.  This  year.  Federal  ap¬ 
propriations  of  $76  million  helped 
mobilize  state  grants  totaling  $1  bil¬ 
lion.  The  Administration  proposal 
would  eliminate  grants  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
students. 

The  Federal  Government's  one  re¬ 
maining  loan  program,  the  Guaran¬ 
teed  Student  Loans,  would  also  be 
sharply  reduced  in  scope  and  the 
loans  sharply  raised  in  cost. 

'  Hie  Reagan  Administration  itself 
estimates  that  200.000  fewer  students 
would  make  use  of  Guaranteed  Stu¬ 
dent  Loans  under  its  new  proposals, 
and  the  cost  of  the  loans  for  students 
who  do  use  them  would  be  dramati¬ 
cally  higher. 

Finally,  the  Administration  pro¬ 
poses  major  reductions  in  the  two 
Federal  scholarship  programs. 

Funding  for  Pell  Grants  would  be 
cut  30  percent,  denying  grants  to  a 
million  students. 

The  .Supplementary  Educational 


Opportunity  Grants  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated  altogether,  affecting  720,000 
students. 

These  proposed  reductions  insure 
that  many  fewer  students  would  be 
able  to  finance  higher  education  and 
that  many  others  would  graduate 
with  a  burden  of  debt  even  more 
crushing  than  those  bearing  down  on 
today's  graduates. 

The  inevitable  consequence  would 
be  that  students  would  abandon  inde¬ 
pendent  colleges  and  universities  — 
precisely  the  sort  of  voluntary  institu¬ 
tions  the  President  is  quick  to  praise 
—  and  flock  to  the  state  sector,  where 
their  arrival  would  force  expensive 
and  wasteful  expansion.  They  would 
leave  behind  bankrupted  independent 
colleges  and  universities,  wasting 
educational  assets  that  have  in  many 
cases  taken  a  century  or  more  to . 
build. 

The  Administration's  sole  counter 
to  these  devastating  reductions  is  a 
new  program,  the  Income-Contingent 
Loan,  which  would  receive  the  $600 
million  now  appropriated  for  College 
Work-Study. 

Interest  rates  for  the  loan  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans :  3  percent 
above  the  average  annual  rate  for 
Treasury  bills.  The  main  difference 
between  the  two  programs  from  the 
students'  viewpoint  is  that  there 
would  be  a  cap  on  annual  repayment 
under  the  loan:  15  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dent's  Income.  No  part  of  the  Income* 
Contingent  Loan  would  be  forgiven, 
no  matter  how  impoverished  the  stu¬ 
dent  became  fcnd  remained.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  15  percent  would  be  on  top  of 
any  other  loan  repayment  obliga¬ 
tions. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  In¬ 
come-Contingent  Loan  implements  a 
program  that  I  proposed  nearly  10 
years  ago,  the  Tuition  Advance  Fund. 
Under  this  program,  the  Federal 
Government  would  set  up  a  fund  from 
which  students  could  draw  money  to 
cover  most  or  all  of  their  education 
expenses.  In  time,  repayments  to  the 
fund  and  investment  income  from  it 
would  make  it  an  essentially  self-sus¬ 
taining,  permanent  source  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid. 

The  only  feature  of  the  Tuition  Ad¬ 
vance  Fund  embodied  in  the  Income- 
Contingent  Loan  is  its  income-contin¬ 
gent  repayment,  while  several  cru¬ 
cial  features  are  absenL  Collections 
are  not  made  through  the  highly  ef¬ 
fective  machinery  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Interest  rates  are 
very  much  higher.  And  the  maximum 
annual  repayment,  which  under  the 
Tuition  Advance  Fund  would  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  8  percent  of  income  (and  could 
be  as  low  as  2  percent  at  the  start  of  a 
repayer's  career),  is  under  the  In¬ 
come-Contingent  Loan  a  crippling  15 
percent. 

Most  important,  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  Income-Contingent  Loan 
program  would,  like  the  Tuition  Ad¬ 
vance  Fund,  generate  a  national  en¬ 
dowment  that,  within  a  generation, 
would  provide  generous  tuition  ad¬ 
vances  without  further  tax  support. 
The  fund  would  get  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  the  business  of  student 
financial  aid.  The  Income-Contingent 
Loan  would  keep  the  Government  in 
it  and  would  preserve  unchanged 
most  of  the  difficulties  of  present  loan 
programs. 

It  is  strange  that  this  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  has  campaigned  on  the 


issue  of  bringing  fiscal  realism  to 
Government,  does  not  see  that  spend¬ 
ing  on  education  is  not  consumption 
but  investment.  A  dollar  well  spent  on 
education  is  a  dollar  spent  in  develop¬ 
ing  any  country's-  most  important 
capita]  asset:  intelligence. 

The  Japanese,  with  minimal  natu¬ 
ral  resources,  have  shown  the  world 
how  a  highly  educated  citizenry  can 
substitute  for  any  natural  resource. 
Secretary  of  Education  William  Ben¬ 
nett’s  recent  report  on  Japanese 
education  shows  that  the  Administra-. 
lion  is  well  aware  of  this  facL  But  the 
Administration  does  not  draw  the 
logical  conclusion  from  this  aware¬ 
ness. 

The  Grace  Commission  identified 
not  merely  tens  but  hundreds  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  plain  waste  in  the 
operations  of  the  Government.  A 
fraction  of  these  savings  would  fund  a 
national  tuition  endowment  that 
would  preserve  and  develop  our  key 
national  asset  while  ultimately  reduc¬ 
ing  the  current  expenditures  needed 
to  do  so. 

The  Reagan  Administration  cannot 
improve  the  quality  of  education 
by  abandoning  its  support  of  educa¬ 
tion.  □ 


A  Correction 
An  article  about'abortion  Jan.  22  by 
Dr.  Warren  M.  Hem  stated  that  Sena¬ 
tor  Bob  Packwood,  Republican  of 
Oregon,  had  introduced  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  concerning  repro¬ 
ductive  rights.  Mr.  Packwood  has  not 
offered  such  an  amendment. 


ON  MY  MIND 

A.  M.  Rosenthal 

Glasnost 
And  the 
Churl 


certain  unwonted  sensation, 
akin  1  regreL  to  say  to  churlish- 
.  ness,  creeps  over  me  from  time 
to  time  these  days,  traceable  directly 
to  an  overdose  of  glasnost.  Glasnost, 
we  all  know,  is  a  Russian  word  that  has 
entered  the  English  language  and  is 
translatable  as  "opening."  It  is  used  to 
describe  the  changes  Mr.  Gorbachev 
says  he  is  bringing  to  Soviet  society. 

It  really  is  not  Mr.  Gorbachev  who 
troubles  me.  he  may  be  happy  to  hear. 
It  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his 
every  twitch  is  greeted  in  the  West. 

When  I  was  a  correspondent  in 
Communist  Poland  it  struck  me  that 
'Americans  and  other  Westerners  had 
a  way  of  becoming  enormously  ex¬ 
hilarated  at  minuscule  liberties  the 
regime  granted  the  Poles  from  time 
to  time.  The  Poles,  knowing  that  the 
delighted  Westerners  visiting  Poland 
feasted  daily  on  huge  steaks  of  free¬ 
dom,  were  not  terribly  appreciative 
at  being  told  by  the  foreigners  that 
ihe  natives  should  be  real  happy  at 
being  thrown  a  morsel  or  two  of  lib¬ 
erty.  in  fact,  it  maddened  them. 

Obviously,  something  important 
may  be  taking  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  it  does  strike  me  as  perhaps 
premature  to  decide,  quite  yet,  that 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  a  product,  inheritor 
and  beneficiary  of  a  totalitarian  police 
state,  is  doing  much  more  than  trying 
to  make  it  more  efficient  by  loosening 
up  here  and  there,  thus  gaining  some 
credit  at  home  and  enormous  prestige 
abroad,  at  very  little  sacrifice  to  the 
basic  reality  of  a  police  state. 

But  everybody,  keep  an  open  mind 
and  make  sure  that  suspicions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  built  in  by  70  years  of  a 
tyrannical  system  are  not  blinding  us 
to  the  possibility  that  the  system  is 
being  changed  after  all. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev  could  do  that  would  show 
whether  he  really  is  the  reformist  he 
is  now  being  called  in  the  West  and  is 
willing  to  make  changes  that  would 
affect  some  essentials  of  the  system 
over  which  he  presides  —  police 
power,  government  ownership,  a  to¬ 
tally  controlled  press,  a  judiciary 
serving  only  state  interests  and  the 
doctrine  of  Soviet  military  domina¬ 
tion  of  bordering  states. 

He  could  allow  one  newspaper  to  be 
published  in  Moscow,  or  Leningrad,  or 


Small 
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and  some 
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Kiev,  just  one,  that  would  be  reported 
and  written  by  people  who  have  shown 
some  skepticism  of  the  system  and 
lost  their  jobs  or  been  jailed  or  exiled 
for  it.  Just  one  —  and  how's  about  al-. 
lowing  it  to  make  the  first  non-state  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Chernobyl? 

Then  he  could  not  only  glasnost  all 
his  political  jails  and  close  the  psychi¬ 
atric  torture  chambers  that  have  be¬ 
fouled  the  name  of  Soviet  medicine 
but  take  it  one  important  step  further. 
He  could  put  on  trial  those  people  who 
jailed  and  exiled  the  dissidents  or 
stuck  hypodermics  into  their  arms 
that  sent  them  into  unending  agony. 

That  would  be  a  fine  move.  He  fired 
a  K.G.B.  man  involved  in  the  arrest  of 
a  Pravda  reporter  but  anybody  silly 
enough  to  mess  around  with  a  Pravda 
reporter  on  an  officially  sanctioned 
inquiry  ought  to  be  fired  anyway. 

Still,  applause  there  for  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  but  softly,  until  he  puts  big  shots 
of  ihe  K.G.B.,  which  is  part  of  his  own 
apparatus  as  Soviet  leader,  on  trial. 
Wouldn't  Western  admirers  of  glas- 
nost  ask  irials  for  their  own  police 
chiefs  if  they  were  known  to  be  guilty 
of  arbitrary  arrest  and  torture? 

Then  he  could  loosen  some  of  the 
chains  on  the  captive  nations  of  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  He  could  tell  General 
Jaruzelski  in  Poland  to  make  Soli¬ 
darity  legal  again!  He  could  order  the 
Rumanians  to  hold  one  free  election, 
one.  say,  for  mayor  of  Bucharest. 

He  could  really  glasnost  by  pulling 
Soviet  troops  out  of  Eastern  Europe. 
The  very  ludicrousness  of  the  idea 
-perhaps  might  be  reason  for  with¬ 
holding  total  approval  of  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  for  a  bit. 

Another  good  sign  would  be  a  pull¬ 
out  from  Afghanistan,  before,  not 
after  the  big  military  offensive  Soviet 
generals  are  now  planning  to  put 
down  resistance.  The  generals  would 
grumble  but  Russian  mothers  and  fa¬ 
thers  would  be  happy.  Also  Afghan 
mothers  and  fathers. 

And  he  could  make  all  Russians 
happy  by  providing  enough  food  so  that 
they  would  not  have  to  spend  hours  in 
line  every  day,  often  for  nothing. 

That  indeed  would  be  glasnost  be¬ 
cause  it  would  demand  wide-scale,  na¬ 
tionwide  private  farming  and  food  dis¬ 
tribution  and  would  change  the  central¬ 
ized  economic  system  that  guarantees 
the  Communist  Party  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Gorbachev  himself,  in  his  call  for 
changes  in  party  procedure,  made  it 
quite  clear  that  he  was  trying  to 
strengthen  the  control  of  the  party,  an 
elitist  minority,  not  diminish  it  a  jot. 

Glasnost  is  quite  interesting.  But  as 
we  cut  into  our  nice  juicy  steaks  let's 
wait  a  bit  before  we  cheer  the  tossing 
of  morsels.  That  really  is  not  so  churl¬ 
ish,  after  all.  □ 
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Arthur  Miller:  Stirred  by  Memory 


By  MEL  GUSSOW 


The  two  new  one-act  plays  by 
Arthur  Miller  that  open  at 
Lincoln  Center  next  Sunday 
are  thematically  linked 
under  the  title  “Danger: 
Memory!”,  which  could  be  taken  as  a 
symbolic  warning  to  the  playwright. 
In  1964,  he  inaugurated  Lincoln  Cen¬ 
ter’s  first  theater  season  (in  its  tem¬ 
porary  home  in  a  theater  near  Wash¬ 
ington  Square)  with  "After  the  Fall," 
a  piay  that  fell  far  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions.  Just  as  Mr.  Mtller  may  have  a 
feeling  of  deja  vu,  Gregory  Mosher, 
halfway  through  his  second  season  as 
artistic  director  of  the  new  Lincoln 
Center  Theater  Company,  is  unavoid¬ 
ably  shadowed  by  past  theatrical  con¬ 
stituencies.  Since  it  began,  Lincoln 
Center  theater  has  been  a  theater  in 
search  of  itself. 

“The  Price."  Mr.  Miller's  last  new 
play  to  succeed  on  Broadway,  opened 
J9  years  ago.  almost  to  the  day.  To 
some,  he  is  a  voice  from  the  past, 
from  the  !940's  and  early  50's  when 
he  and  Tennessee  Williams  were  the 
dominant  figures  in  American 
drama.  But  the  Lincoln  Center  open¬ 
ing  occurs  during  a  particularly  salu¬ 
tary  time  in  the  playwright's  career. 
At  71.  he  is  witnessing  a  significant 
revi'.a!  of  interest  in  his  work. 

Beginning  with  Dustin  Hoffman's 
19S4  nroduction  of  "Death  of  a  Sales¬ 
man."  his  major  plays  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  re-evaluation  —  and  have  won 
new  audiences.  The  latest  to  benefit 
from  revival  is  "All  My  Sons,"  given 
a  splendid  production  on  public  televi¬ 
sion's  American  Playhouse.  "A  View 
From  the  Bridge"  opens  soon  at  the 
National  Theater  in  London.  Two  of 
his  later  plays,  "The  American 
Clock"  and  "The  Archbishop’s  Ceil¬ 
ing.”  both  of  which  Tailed  in  their  ini¬ 
tial  American  productions,  are  cur¬ 
rently  successes  on  the  London  stage, 
at  the  National  Theater  and  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company,  respectively. 
Coincident  with  the  Mr.  Miller  re¬ 
vival,  the  playwright  has  written  his 
autobiography,  scheduled  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  fall  by  Grove  Press.  It 
promises  to  deal  candidly  with, 
among  other  things,  Mr.  Miller's 
marriage  to  Marilyn  Monroe,  a  sub- 
fhat,  up  to  now,  he  has  rarely  dis- 
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Mr.  Miller's  two  new  one-acts  at 
Lincoln  Center  represent  the  play¬ 
wright  in  a  reflective  mood.  Each  is 
something  of  a  change  of  pace  for  the 
distinguished  author.  "I  Can't  Re¬ 
member  Anything"  should  surprise 
people  who  think  of  the  playwright  as 
lacking  in  humor.  This  two-hander  is 
an  often  comic  dialogue  between  eld¬ 
erly  friends  in  a  country  house  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  An  old  radical  (Mason 
Adams)  is  visited  by  his  best  friend's 
widow  (Geraldine  Fitzgerald).  In  a 
play  filled  with  rueful  nostalgia,  the 
man  remains  stubbornly  committed 
to  the  pleasures  and  the  politics  of  his 
past,  while  the  widow  purposefully 
forgets. 

"Clara"  deals  dramatically  and 
suspensefully  with  an  inquiry  afler  a 
murder.  The  title  character  has  been 
slain  and  a  policeman  (James  Tol- 
kan)  interrogates  the  young  woman's 
father  (Kenneth  McMillan)  trying  to 
put  together  the  pieces  of  the  crime. 
The  play  is  concerned  with  the  mur¬ 
der  and  also  with  the  complex  father 
and  daughter  relationship. 

The  plays  are,  Mr.  Miller  said, 
"about  trying  not  to  remember,  about 
the  tactics  people  consciously  take  to 
forget  pain.  Some  things  make  one 
feel  the  agonies  of  guilt  and  other 
.things  you  just  find  yourself  bearing. 
In  'I  Can’t  Remember  Anything,’  a 
woman  uses  her  absence  of  memory 
as  a  defiance  and  in  ‘Clara,’  a  man  is 
prevented  from  remembering  by  his 
own  culpability." 
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The  Miller  one-acts  are  the  latest 
Instance  of  Mr.  Mosher's  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  toward  new  plays.  As  intimate 
works,  they  are  being  presented  for  a 
limited  engagement  in  the  small 
Mitzi  E.  Newhouse  Theater.  "Arthur 
brings  energy  into  these  offices  and 
into  the  rehearsal  room,"  Mr.  Mosher 
said.  "He's  a  man  rolling  up  his 
sleeves,  smiling  broadly  and  saying, 
'Let's  go  to  work!' " 

By  Ibsen  standards,  Mr.  Miller  has 
a  relatively  small  body  of  work  (11 
fuil  length  plays,  one  adaptation  and  a 
number  of  one-acts).  Of  course,  not 
all  of  his  work  is  equal,  but  at  least 
four  of  his  plays  —  "AH  My  Sons," 
"Death  of  a  Salesman,"  "The  Cruci¬ 
ble"  and  “A  View  From  the  Bridge” 
—  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
their  dramatic  resilience  and  their 
fervid  moral  conviction.  The  plays 
are  united  by  recurrent  themes  and 
motifs  —  embattled  fathers  and  sons, 
fraternal  love  and  rivalry,  suicide  as 
sacrifice  and,  above  all,  the  law,  in 
the  author’s  words,  as  a  "metaphor 
Tor  the  moral  order  of  man.”  In  al¬ 
most  all  of  his  plays,  there  is  a  figure 
of  a  lawyer,  and  in  "After  the  Fall,”  a 
lawyer  becomes  the  protagonist. 

Were  Mr.  Miller's  plays  only  works 
of  social  consciousness,  they  might 
have  faded  along  with  plays  by  Clif¬ 
ford  Odets.  As  the  late  Harold  Clur- 
man  realized  when  he  reviewed 
"Death  of  a  Salesman"  in  1949,  Mr. 
Miller  is  a  moralist,  marked  by  his 
"clean,  moralistic,  rationalism."  In 
play  after  play,  he  holds  man  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  —  and  for  his  neighbor's 
—  actions.  Each  work  is  a  drama  of 
accountability.  Watching  a  revival  of 
"All  My  Sons,"  it  is  impossible  not  (o 
be  aware  of  contemporary  parallels, 
of  defective  spaceships  and  accidents 
in  nuclear  plants.  Watching  "The 
Crucible,"  one  unavoidably  thinks  of 
the  suppression  of  political  dissi-' 
dence. 

"What  I’m  trying  to  do  is  to  create 
an  intrinsic  value,"  said  Mr.  Miller. 

"I  reiy  on  the  grace  of  time  to  dis¬ 
close  what  the  value  is  if  it  doesn't  ap- 
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pear  at  the  moment  the  play  is  fin¬ 
ished.”  Whereas  Tennessee  Williams 
was  a  relentless  rewriter.  Mr.  Miiler 
waits  for  posterity  and  critical  opin¬ 
ion  to  catch  up  with  him. 

His  plays  since  The  Price"  have 
been  disappointments  (though  Lon¬ 
don's  rediscovery  of  'The  American 
Clock”  and  “The  Archbishop's  Ceil¬ 
ing"  may  alter  thr.i  judgment),  but. 
in  lieu  of  new  plays,  his  writer  works 
have  beer,  revived,  with  regularity, 
throughout  the  world  and  in  Amer¬ 
ica's  regional  theaters.  Mr.  Mi'.ler  is 
often  in  attendance.  A  conversation 
with  him  is  filled  with  reference?  to 
revivals:  "Death  of  a  Salesman."  di¬ 
rected  by  Mr.  Miller  :n  Beijing:  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  The  Crucible"  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  which  villagers 
chased  John  Proctor  with  scimiiars.: 
"A  View  from  '.he  Bridge."  soon  open¬ 
ing  at  England's  National  Theater, 
which  will  mean  that  he  wiii  hv»e 
three  plays  running  ir  Lrr.don. 
s 

With  all  his  traveling,  !i=  found  time 
to  write  his  autobiography.  "The  book 
is  what  I’ve  made  of  rr.y  time,"  he 
said,  in  the  autobiography,  he  said,  he 
deals  with  Miss  Monroe  "as  a  person 
in  my  life  rather  than  as  a  figure  m  a 
national  dream." 

He  said  that  he  first  met  the  actress 
in  1950  in  Hollywood,  when  he  visited 
the  set  of  "As  Young  as  You  Feel."  As 
Mr.  Wilier  recalled.  "There  was  this 
girl  crying  in  a  corner  —  beautifully 
dressed,  waiting  to  go  on.  She  was  so 
striking  and  so  terribly  sad.  The  com¬ 
bination  struck  me.  I  didn't  know  her 
at  the  time  —  along  with  9S  percent  of 
America." 

Six  years  later  they  were  married. 
"I  loved  her."  he  said,  "I  couldn't 
imagine  living  without  her.  We  were 
married  for  five  years  !  1956-1  ?6H; 
that's  longer  than  she  was  with  any¬ 
one  else,  even  in  her  childhood,  me 
marriage  just  couldn't  work;  it  was  a 
tragic  circumstance.  There  was  sim¬ 
ply  nothing  buL  destruction  fhat  could 
come  —  my  own  as  well  as  hers." 

He  said  that,  as  a  result  of  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Miss  Mnnroe.  he 
changed  his  attitude  toward  acting, 
the  iheater  and  art.  "1  no  longer  co:i- 


proach  was  to  enforce  his  domination 
rather  than  to  free  up  someone  to  do 
without  him.  She  was  so  vulnerable 
that  she  couldn’t  recover  from  it.  She 
became  more  and  more  addicted  to 
that  dependency.  Some  of  the  meth¬ 
odology,  1  suppose,  enabled  her  to 
work.  All  I  saw  was  that  it  made  her 
more  and  more  despairing.  Her  vital¬ 
ity  was  untaught  and  unconscious. 
She  had  a  natural  gift  and  she  didn't 
live  long  enough  to  absorb  any  teach¬ 
ing  without  crippling  that  gift." 

When  Miss  Monroe  died,  Mr.  Mill¬ 
er.  by  then  married  to  his  third  wife, 
the  photographer  Inge  Morath,  was 
at  their  home  in  Connecticut.  “I  as¬ 
sumed,  as  everybody  did,  that  she 
had  slipped  over  the  edge.  1  can't  say 
f  was  absolutely  surprised,  but  I  was 
horrified.  1  knew  she  had  been  play¬ 
ing  Russian  roulette  all  her  life. 

"There  was  no  way  1  could  help  her. 
It  s  a  failing  in  me  no  doubt,  but  it's 
also  a  failing  in  every  other  human 
being  she  ever  came  in  contact  with. 
That's  what  tragedy  is  and  that's  why 
it  is  so  unacceptable." 
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In  his  book,  Mr.  Miller  also  deals 
with  his  intertwined  political  and 
creative  life.  He  employs  a  "shuttle" 
style  moving  from  his  birth  in  Har¬ 
lem  to  his  first  Broadway  success  30 
years  ia:er,  going  back  and  forth  in 
time,  wherever  themes  lake  him. 
There  are.  of  course,  signposts,  the 
first  and  perhaps  most  crucial,  the 
stock  market  crash  and  the  Depres¬ 
sion. 

This  was.  he  said,  "the  collapse  of 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  ordered 
society.  That  vision  of  the  fragility  of 
relationships  goes  right  down  into 
'After  the  Fall.’  and  for  me  it  oc¬ 
curred  dunng  a  particularly  sensitive 
moment.  1  was  turning  14  of  15  and  I 
was  without  leaders,  this  was  symp¬ 
tomatic  not  just  of  me  but  of  that 
whole  generation.  It  made  you  want 
to  search  for  ultimate  values,  for 
things  that  would  not  fall  apart  under 
pressure  —  and  that,  f  think,  is  the 
moralistic  side  of  my  work." 

In  his  sophomore  year  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  stimulated  by 
the  work  of  the  Group  Theater,  he 
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sider  that  any  sacrifice  is  vaiid  for  an 
actor  or  an  actress  to  make.  To  be  an 
actor  or  an  actress  is  to  be  in  £  very 
vulnerable  position.  You're  placing 
yourself  on  the  line,  and  you  can  get 
killed  doing  that  because  it's  you  who 
is  being  attacked  as  well  as  you  who 
is  being  glorified.  The  victims  lie  ali 
over  the  scenery.  Marilyn  was  just 
the  most  pathetic  and  the  mosi 
known. 

"To  have  anything  m  reserve  is  the 
art.  She  had  no  reserve.  Everything 
she  was  was  up  there  on  ine  screen. 
She  took  it  so  seriously.  Any  actor  or 
actress  I  see  doing  that,  ;  car.  smell 
smoke.  Some  of  my  feelings  about  it 
were  in  'After  the  Faii.'  I  started 
writing  it  when  Marilyn  was  alive,  i 
didn't  know  the  character  was  going 
to  die  until  1  was  halfway  through. 
Then  I  realized  (here  was  no  way  oui 
for  her.  Marilyn  herself  had  nearly 
died  many  times.” 

How  good  an  actress  was  she? 

"She  was  a  very  fine  comedienne. 
Whether  she  could  have  done  other 
things,  I  can’t  say.  She  had  a  remark¬ 
ably  oblique  and-therefere  modem,  or 
shall  i  say,  postmodern,  attitude  to¬ 
ward  emotion.  Apparently  she  could 
feel  what  she  was  doing  and  comment 
on  it.  That  irony  made  her  sexuality 

funny.  Thai’s  a  great  talent.  Whether 
any  of  this  would  have  counted  for  her 
as  a  serious  actress,  you  can  only 
judge  by  ‘The  Misfits.'  i  tried  to  help 
her  in  ‘The  Misfits,'  by  surrounding 
her  with  people  who  would  love  her, 
whom  she  would  respect  and  admire. 
But  it  was  chaos." 

About  Miss  Morsroe's  involvement 
with  Lee  Strasberg  and  the  Acir-rs 
Studio,  he  said:  "Sirasberg’s  ap- 


wrote  his  first  piay  and  won  the  pres¬ 
tigious  Hopwood  Prize.  With  this  en¬ 
couragement,  he  began  writing  in 
earnest,  carried  along  by  the  notion 
that  "the  theater  at  the  time  was  the 
most  exciting  art  form."  Married  to 
his  first  wife,  Mary  Slattery,  with  two 
children,  he  took  a  job  in  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  while  he  continued  writ¬ 
ing  His  first  Broadway  play,  "The 
Mar.  Who  Had  AH  the  Luck”  (in  1944) 
was  a  failure.  But  his  second,  "All  My 
Sons.”  was  named  best  play  by  the 
New  York  Drama  Critics  Circle  in 
i  54  • . 

Two  years  later,  "Death  of  a  Sales¬ 
man”  irrevocably  altered  his  life.  It 
wa c  a  play  that  emerged,  at  least 
emotionally,  from  autobiography, 
from  his  adolescent  days  in  Brooklyn. 
For  the  author,  the  turning  point  in 
the  play  came  two  weeks  into  re¬ 
hearsal.  The  star,  Lee  J.  Cobb, 
seemed  to  be  dying  a  slow  death  —  to 
the  dismay  of  the  playwright  and  his 
director.  Elia  Kazan.  "Everybody 
else  was  quick  and  eager  but  Cobb 
seemed  totally  disconnected.  " 

Then  one  day.  as  Cobb  began  Wil¬ 
ly’s  story  about  traveling  on  the  road, 
he  suddenly  gathered  emotion,  and  by 
the  time  he  got  to  the  line,  "I  have 
such  thoughts.  1  have  such  strange 
thoughts."  he  cried  the  words  out.  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Kazan  and  the  others 
were  stunned.  They  remained  silent, 
afraid  the  actor  would  lapse  back. 
But  the  performance  continued  on 
(hat  high  emotional  pitch,  "i  was  ele¬ 
vated.”  recalled  Mr.  Miller.  "I  forgot 
i  was  in  the  theater.  I  was  moved  to 
tears'  by  the  wonder  of  his  perform¬ 
ance,  the  idea  that  a  human  being 
could  do  this.  He  peopled  that  block. 
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that  city.  He  created  life  That  was 
the  most  magical  moment  in  my  life 
in  the  theater.” 

Mr.  Miller's  work,  in  particular 
"Death  of  a  Salesman,"  has  had  a 
strong,  sometimes  an  overwhelming 

•  emotional  effect  on  actors  as  well  as 

■  on  theatergoers.  People  have  felt  that 

•  their  lives  were  changed  by  seeing  or 

■  reading  Mr.  Miller.  Dustin  Hoffman 

•  read  "Salesman”  when  he  was  16.  "It 
destroyed  me,"  he  said,  "it  was  like  a 
death  in  the  family.”  His  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  playwright  was  20  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Hoffman  was  stage 

•  manager  of  the  Off  Broadway  revival 
of  "A  View  From  the  Bridge."  “He 
was  bigger  than  life."  Mr.  Hoffman 
said.  "He  looked  like  a  California  red¬ 
wood  and  he  sounded  like  a  New  York 
taxi  driver."  Later,  the  actor  came  to 
know  Mr.  Miller  as  a  colleague,  as 
well  as  as  a  neighbor  in  Connecticut. 
Playing  Willy  Loman,  he  said,  “was 
the  single  greatest  event  of  my  life.” 

a 

Especially  in  the  last  20  years,  the 
playwright  has  become  increasingly 
active  in  pursuit  of  human  rights  and, 
in  particular,  writers'  rights,  making 
frequent  trips  abroad  to  negotiate  re¬ 
lease  of  political  prisoners.  “It  was 
important  to  me  that  as  writers  we 
would  no  longer  be  above  the  battle 
for  our  right  to  be  writers."  For  him, 
art  comes  before  politics,  but  art,  and 
the  artist,  have  an  obligation  to  be 
political. 

In  his  marriage  to  Inge  Morath,  Mr. 
Miller  has  evidently  found  content¬ 
ment.  The  two  live  quietly  and  com¬ 
fortably  in  their  country  house  in 
Roxbury,  Conn.  More  than  anything, 
he  finds  sustenance  in  the  country 
life.  He  operates  his  own  tractor  (to 
the  amazement,  he  says,  of  visitors 
from  China,  who  could  not  imagine 
such  a  machine  anywhere  except  on  a 
collective  farm),  splits  logs  and 
builds  furniture.  The  house  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  original  Millers  — ■  along 
with  Calders  and  Steinbergs  and 
photographs  by  Miss  Morath. 

9 

Through  ail  his  years,  through  his 
periods  of  silence  and  frustration,  Mr. 
Miller  has  never  stopped  writing 
scenes  (sometimes  acts),  work  that 
may  eventually  accrue  into  plays. 
For  him,  he  said,  writing  plays  is  "is 
like  breathing,  i  have  to  continue  to 
attempt  to  project  a  symbol  of  what 
I'm  thinking  or  feeling.  I  write  much 
more  subjectively  than  anybody 
knows.  It’s  got  to  come  out  of  some 
obsessional  part  of  my  life." 

Then,  becoming  meditative,  he 
said,  "There  are  very  few  play¬ 
wrights  who  stay  in  the  theater  as 
long  as  I  have.  I’ve  lived  long  enough 
to  see  playwrights  vanish  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  —  Maxwell  Ander¬ 
son  was  at  one  point  the  king  of  the 


Leisure 


heap.  For  the  most  part,  it's  a  young 
man’s  game.”  Though  he  enjoys  his 
other  activities,  "There’s  an  intensi¬ 
fication  of  feeling  when  you  create  a 
play  that  doesn't  exist  anywhere  else. 
It's  a  way  of  spiritually  living. 
There’s  a  pleasure  there  thatdoesn’t 
exist  in  real  life.  You  get  swept  up  in  a 
free  emotional  life  —  and  you  can  be 
all  .those  other  peopieJ'  . 

He  said  that,  he  always  sensed  a 
kinship  with  Tennessee  Williams. 
“Tennessee  felt  that  his  redemption 
lay  in  writing.  I  feel  the  same  way. 
That's  when  you're  most  alive.” 

• 

In  his  life,  he  has  conferred  with 
many  world  leaders  (including,  last 
fall.  Mikhail  Gorbachev)  as  welt  as 


Miller  said  that  he 
always  sensed  a 
kinship  with 
Tennessee 
Williams. 


fellow  artists.  One  man  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  met,  he  said,  was  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre,  who  wrote  the  screen¬ 
play  for  the  French  film  version  of 
"The  Crucible.”  "I  had  an  affinity  for 
him,"  said  Mr.  Miller.  "He  foresaw 
that  the  attention  span  was  diminish¬ 
ing  —  for  everything.  He  said  a  play 
should  make  a  single  striking  point.  I 
like  the  idea  of  that  -form  —  one 
smashing  explosion.” 

When  Mr:  Miller  was  asked  what  he 
thought  his  legacy  would  be,  he  an¬ 
swered,  quickly.  *  ‘Some  good  parts 
for  actors."  He  explained,  "Actors 
and  directors  have  to  decide  to  do 
these  plays.  They  don’t  decide  be¬ 
cause  the  play  has  great  moral  im¬ 
portance  or  literary  importance  It's 
because  they've  got  a  hell  of  an  idea 
how  to  do  this  part”  Then  he  added, 
"Of  course.  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  be  more  seen  in  them,  that  they 
are  an  image  of  some  kind  of  human 
circumstance,  that  they  are  dealing 


with  essential  dilemmas.  ' 

Every  day  when  Mr.  Miller  is  in 
Connecticut,  he  works  in  his  studio, 
handmade  by  the  playwright-carpen¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  solid-looking,  plain  struc¬ 
ture,  filled  with  files,  books  and 
papers.  One  difference  between  the 
young  and  old  Mr.  Miller  is  that  now 
he  writes  on  a  .computer.  On  a  desk 
are  four  notebooks  filled  with  scenes 
From  his  unfinished  play,  "The  Road 
Down  Mount  Morgan,"  which  for  sev- « 
eral  years  had  been  his  primary 
preoccupation.  He  put  it  aside  to 
write  his  memoirs  and  the  one-acts. 

The  play,  he  said,  dealt  with  “the 
power  of  illusion."  He  continued: 
“It's  a  picaresque  play  about  mar¬ 
riages .  It  basically  involves  a  male 
character  with  three  women  around 
him,.  It's  about,  life  being  an  ironical 
trap  which  requires  laughter,  but  it's 
no  mare  comic  than  some  of  the 
others  I've  written,  i  laughed  when  ! 
wrote  'Salesman.'  So  I'm  not  sure  it's 
going  lobe  a  comedy."  As  conceived, 
the  play  would  have  four  acts;  Mr. 
Miller  has  already  written  three  acts 
—  around  1,000  pages.  That  length  is 
not  unusual  for  him,  he  said,  adding 
that  eventually  he  planned  to  distill 
the  play  to  around  150  pages.  "I'm 
hoping  that  when  I  pick  the  play  up 
again  if  will  all  be  clear." 

The  first  day  that  “Danger:  Memo¬ 
ry!"  went  into  rehearsal  at  Lincoln 
Center.  Mr.  Miller  responded  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  After  he  was  introduced  to 
the  actors,  he  said,  privately,  "This  is 
like  the  day  of  creation.  They're 
about  to  take  the  play  away.  I’m  just 
a  bystander.”  One  day  in  early  Janu¬ 
ary,  he  felt  that  both  one-acts  came 
alive.  Geraldine  Fitzgerald  and 
Mason  Adams  "were  playing  a  scene 
and  Gregory  Mosher,  in  directing 
them,  said,  "That's  very  good  talking 
but  you  know  there's  a  play  going  on 
underneath."  Mr.  Miller  said.  "They 
looked  up  in  shock  and  did  the  scene 
again  —  and  it  was  marvelous."  • 

The  same  day,  in  the  other  play, 
Kenneth  McMillan  did  his  climactic 
speech,  a  father's  confession  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  murdered  daugh¬ 
ter,  with  an  outpouring  of  emotion. 
‘‘When  McMillan  lei  loose;"  said  Mr. 
Miller,  “it  was  chilling.  He  reminds 
me  of  Lee  Cobb  at  his  best  If  that 
scene  works  the  way  it  promises  to 
work,  it  wiil.be  a  cannon  shot!"  Ar¬ 
thur  Miller  continues  to  have  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  theater.  0 


Sticking  Point 


BY  FRANCES  HANSEN/Puzdes  Eidtted  by  Eugene  T.  Maleska 


ACROSS 

1  Radar-screen 
image 
5  Still  abed 

10  Principal 
island  of  the 
U.K. 

14  Animal 
designed  by  a 
committee? 

19  Concorde  wing 

20  "I  never  met 

- didn’t 

like" :  Rogers 

21  Egg-shaped 

22  Mrs.  Culp 
Hobby 

23  These  two  go 
together 

26  Likewise 

27  Historic 
Hertfordshire 
city 

28  Greenhouse 
material 

29  Desists' 
partner 

SO  Bamako  is  its 
capital 

31  Trauma 

32  “ - ,  a  very 

palpable. . 
Shak. 

33  " - We 

Dance?" 

35  John  Wilkes  or 
Shirley 

36  Game  for 
keglers 

39  In  an  acute 
way 

40  . . 
monotonous 

clang - and 

the  loom”: 
Disraeli 

43  Barbie’s 
boyfriend 

45  Cleopatra 
maid 

46  One  of  the 
Khans 

47  Reykjavik  is 
its  cap. 

48  Cattle,  to 
Cowper 

49  Roman  man 

50  Dircaean 
Swan's  output 

54  Like  a  popular 
julep 

55  “The  Ugly 
Duckling” 
creator 

58  By-and-by 

59  Hagar  the 
Horrible’s  wife 

60  Crazy  as - 

61  One  of  the 
bears 

62  Hops-drying 
kilns 

63  Personal 
judgment 

64  Windshield 

attachment 

65  As  little  boys 
prefer  to  be? 

68  Totted  up 

69  Molly 
Ringwald 
film:  1986 

71  Aberdeen 
uncle 

72  European 

blackbird 


1 

2 

3 

4 

T5“ 

33“ 

W~ 

73  Ardor 

74  Bell  and  Kettle 

75  Peacock  blue 

76  Pou - 

(jumping-off 

place) 

77  Inventor  of  a 
“Vegetable 
Compound” 

81  Stellate 

83  More  agile 

85  Colette  novel 

86  Old  World  herb 

87  - time 

(never) 

88  Puppeteer 
Lewis 

89  Annual 
marcher 

90  The  Russian 
Riviera 

93  Talkative 
African 
explorer? 

94  Incapacitated 

98  Mood 

99  Collapses 

101  Yoga  position 

102  Jai - 

103  U.  of  Maine 
town 

104  Memo 

105  Kind  of  colony 

106  Nee 

107  Age 

108  Heart  of  the 
matter 

DOWN 

1  Ebenezer’s 
comments 

2  Ll  Cable's 
Pacific  love 

3  Pelvic  bones 


4  Violinist 
Itzhak 's  family 

5  With  a  twangy 
inflection 

6  Muscat 
resident 

7  Summer 
acquisitions 

8  German 
conjunction 

9  Scalding,  as  a 
bowl  of  soup 

10  Opaque 
painting  style 

11  Codfish 

12  Puppeteer 
Baird  and 
namesakes 

13  Hwys.  * 

14  Opium-derived 
analgesic 

15  Emulate 
Earhart 

16  World  Series 
winners:  1986 

17  Mignon 
follower 

18  Vientiane  is 
here 

24  Kind  of 
machine 

25  Fabric 

29  Discourage 

31  Up  until  now 

32  South 
America’s 
“backbone" 

33  Canary's 

cousin 

34“.  ..you  might 

have - S. 

Rogers 

35  "Dark 

Summer"  poet 
Louise 


37  These  are  good 
for  the  fray 

38  "Der 
Fliegende 
Hollander" 
heroine 

39  Hopi  assembly 
hall 

41  In  or  out 
trailer 

42  Torture,  in  a 
way 

44  Napoleon's 
“bravest  of  the 
brave" 

46  Arabian  Sea 
gulf 

48  Clan  garb 

50  Attaches,  in  a 
way 

51  “When - 

You,”  Berlin's 
first  hit 

52  Closefitting 
cap 

53  Eared  seal 

54  Western  sight 

56  Eero 
Saarinen’s 

famous  father 

57  Cross 

59  Dove's 

opposite 

61  Michelangelo 
masterpiece 

62  - and 

needles 

(nervous) 

63  “Golden  Boy” 
dramatist 

64  True,  in  Troyes 

95  Delaware 

Indian 


66  Atlanta 
university 

67  Gainsay 

68  Morning  hrs. 

69  Brazil's  first 
emperor 

70  Japanese 
porcelain 

73  Capp’s  Lena 

75  Wall  decor 

77  Matter-of-fact 

78  Presses  so  as 
to  confine 

79  Uniform 
material 

80  Neither - 

there 

(irrelevant) 

81  Waxy,  white 
cheese 

82  Flag's  cigar 
city 


84  Waterfall  girl 
of  song 

88  Asparagus 
sprig 

89  First  Amer¬ 
ican  diplomat 
abroad 

90  Fellow 

91  Stratagem 

92“ - Old  Cow¬ 

hand” 

93  Go  it  alone 

94  Wicket 

95 '-Tne  Time 
Machine"  vic¬ 
tims 

96  Speedy  AtL 
fliers 

97  An  upright 

99  Chew  the  fat 

100  Corn  or  angle 
preceder 
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'  •  •  Wheii  docs  death  occur  in  a  murder? 
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LAW  REPORT/  Asher  Felix  Landau 


In  ih?  Supreme  Court  sitting  as  a. 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal ,  before 
Justice  M  oshe  Bejski,  Justice  Shlomo 
Levin*  and  Judge  Tova  Strasberg- 
Cohen,  in  die  t natter  of  Natan  Ben- 
Yehezltcl  Bldfc'er,.  appellant,  versus  ’ 
the  State  of  Israel,  respondent: 
(Cr.A.341!82.) 

THE  APPEL LANT  was  charged  in 
*  tf!e  District  Court  with  .murdering 
his  wife  by  pushing  her  out  of  the 
wi  odow  of  their  fourth-floor  apart- 
men t.  The  doctors  concluded,  that 
the  injuries,  had  caused  her  “brain 
death,"  and  that  there  was;  there¬ 
fore,  no  purpose  in  further  treat¬ 
ment.  They  decided,  however,  to 
maintain  her  breathing  and  blood 
pressure  artificially,  in  order  to  use 
her  kidneys  for  transplant. 

Five  days  later,  her  kidneys  were 
removed,  and  she. -was  detached 
from  the  machines  connected  to  her 
body.  The  -appellant  argued,  inter 
alia,  that  he  was -not  guilty  of  murder 
since  his  wife's  death  had  been 
caused  by  her  detachment  from  the 
machines,  and  not  by  her  fall.  He 
was,  however,  convicted  and  sent¬ 
enced  to  'life  imprisonment.  He 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court;  - 
V  The  first  judgment  of  rhe  court 
"  was  given  by  Justice  Moshe  Bejski. 
Until  recent  years,  he  said,  it  was 
accepted  both  for  medical  and  legal 
purposes  that  death  was  established 
by  the  cessation  of  breathing  and 
heart  action  -  the  absence  of  pulse 
and  circulation. 

It  was  known  that  the  absence  of 
oxygen  and  blood  led  to  brain  death 
moments  after  the  cessation  of  heart 
and  lung  action,  and  that,  without 
artificial  intervention,  heart  and 
lung  action  ceased  shortly  after  brain 
death. 

Since,  therefore,  the  accepted 
criteria  involved  brain  death  in  any 
event,  whether  it  occurred  before  or 
after  the  cessation  of  heart  and  lung 
action,  it  was  unnecessary  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  element  separately. 

The  1960s,  Justice  Bejski  con¬ 
tinued.  saw  a  significant  advance  in 
medical  technology,  primarily  in  the 
invention  of  appliances  enabling  the 
continuation  of  breathing  and  cir¬ 
culation  beyond  what  was  generally 
accepted  as  the.  point  of  death. 
However,  no  way  had  yet  been 


found  to  prolong  artificially  the  life 
.  of  the  brain,  and  it  thus  became 
necessary  to  deride  whether  brain 
death,. in  itself,  justified  the  finding 
of  death. 

'  :  Justice  Bejski  then  pointed  out 
that  medical  science  accepted  the 
view  “that  humans  die  in  stages, 
progressing  from  clinical  death  to 
brain  death,  to  cellular  death...  In 
reconsidering  the  definition  of 
death,  the  medical  profession  has 
determined  that  death  is  a  process 
rather  than  an  event.  Recent  medic¬ 
al  achievements  in  artificially  pro¬ 
longing  life  have  led  physicians  to 
conclude  that  patients  reach  a  stage 
in  die  process  of  dving  beyond  which 
no  chance  of  recovery  exists.  The 
medical  profession  widely  accepts 
that  cessation  of  total  brain  function , 
known  as  brain  death,  constitutes  an 
irreversible  stage  in  the  process  of 
dying  beyond  which  all  other  organs 
will  imminently  cease  to  function.” 

JUSTICE  BEJSKI  went  on  to  con¬ 
sider  in  detail  the  developments  in 
determining  the  point  of  death  in 
‘medical  science,  in  legislation  and 
deliberations  for  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  in  legal  literature  and  judi¬ 
cial  decisions. 

He  referred  to  American.  British 
and  German  medical  authorities, 
and  pointed  out  that  in  a  1969  circu¬ 
lar  concerning  transplants  issued  to 
hospitals  in  Israel  by  the  director- 
general  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
the  principle  of  regarding  brain 
death  as  the  point  of  death  was 
accepted. 

He  also  cited  a  1978  resolution  of 
the  Law,  Constitution  and  Justice 
Committee  of  the  Knesset  support¬ 
ing  heart  transplants,  and  calling 
upon  the  minister  of  health  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  necessary  legislation. 

Dealing  with  the  legislative 
aspect.  Justice  Bejski  cited  both 
federal  and  state  developments  in 
the  United  States,  concluding  that 
the.  American  authority  Solnik  was 
coned  in  saying  that  “the  fact  that 
25  states  have  adopted  by  statute 
brain'death  as  at  least  an  alternative 
to  the  traditional  cardiac  and  re¬ 
spiratory  definition  of  death  indi¬ 
cates  an  acceptance  for  the  concept 
of  brain  death  by  the  legal  profession 
and  by  society  at  large.” 


Justice  Bejski  also  cited  legal  liter¬ 
ature  from  several  countries  in  which 
irreversible  cessation  of  brain  func¬ 
tion  was  recognized  as  a  criterion  of 
death. 

He- then  referred  to  American  and 
English  cases  dealing  specifically 
with  the  very  question  now  arising, 
in  one  of  which  it  was  held,  for 
example,  that  “the  death  resulted 
not  from  turning  off  the  respirator, 
but  from  the  defendant's  act,  which 
undeniably  caused  the  victim's  brain 
to  die.  Having  caused  brain  death, 
the  defendant  was  properly  found 
criminally  responsible  for  homi¬ 
cide." 

In  the  decisions  cited,  it  was  con¬ 
sistently  emphasized,  as  stated  in 
one  judgement,  “that  it  has  never 
been  the  policy  of  the  courts...  to 
change  or  disregard  reality.. .  We  are 
unable  to  ignore  the  advances  made 
in  medical  science  and  technology 
during  the  last  two  decades...  On 
that  basis  we  hold  that  for  purposes 
of  the  law  of  homicide,  proof  of  the 
death  of  the  victim  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  proof  of  the  irreversible 
cessation  of  the  victim's  total  brain 
function.” 

Finally  on  this  point.  Justice  Be¬ 
jski  quoted  the  Australian  Judge 
Windeyer  that  “law  marches  with 
medicine,  but  in  the  rear  and  limping 
a  little.” 

He  then  analysed  in  detail 
halachic  sources  dealing  with  the 
question  at  issue,  emphasizing  the 
consistent  aim  of  our  sages  through¬ 
out  the  generations  to  adapt  the 
criteria  for  determining  the  point  of 
death  to  the  medical  knowledge  of 
the  time. 

In  conclusion,  he  cited  a  decision 
of  November  3,  1986,  of  the. Chief 
Rabbinical  Council  on  the  subject  of 
transplants,  under  which  according 
to  the  Halacha.  death  is  determined, 
“by  the  complete  and  irreversible 
cessation  of  breathing,  which  can  be 
ascertained  by  proof  of  the  complete 
cessation  of  brain  function,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  the  stem,  which  activates 
the  breathing  process.” 

Justice  Bejski  held  that  in  the  light 
of  all  the  authorities  cited,  the  de¬ 
ceased's  death  had  been  caused  by 
the  appellant,  who  had,  therefore, 
been  rightly  convicted  of  murder,  he 
added  his  regret  that  this  problem 
had  not  yet  been  settled  by  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Justice  Shlomo  Levin  concurred. 

JLTDGE  TOVA  StTasberg-Cohen 
also  agreed  that  brain  death, 
accepted  as  the  point  of  death  by  a 
broad  consensus  of  the  medical,  sci¬ 
entific  and  legal  coram  unity  in  en¬ 
lightened  countries,  should  be  so 
regarded  in  rhe  present  case.  She 


was  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
the  case  of  the  appellant  could  be 
resolved  on  the  general  principles  of 
criminal  law,  since  the  chain  of 
causation  leading  to  the  deceased's 
death  was  not  severed  even  if  brain 
death  was  not  regarded  as  final. 

The  medical  evidence  was  clear, 
that  the  deceased's  respiration  and 
heart  action  would  have  ceased  with¬ 
in  moments  of  her  brain  death  unless 
artificially  maintained,  and  that  after 
brain  death  no  further  treatment  was 
given,  since  it  would  be  pointless. 

It  was  not  disputed  that  the  de¬ 
ceased's  brain  death  was  caused  de¬ 
liberately  by  the  appellant,  and  it 
had  not  been  suggested  that  the 
doctors  applied  unacceptable 
criteria1  in  pronouncing  her  dead,  or 
had  not  acted  in  good  faith.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  chain  of  causa¬ 
tion  between  the  appellant’s  acts  and 
the  deceased's  dearh  was  complete, 
even  if  the  precise  point  of  death  was 
in  dispute. 

Here  Judge  Strasberg-Cohen 
cited  a  decision  of  the  English  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  in  two  cases 
where  the  appeals  of  the  murderers. 
Steel  and  Malcherek,  were  consoli¬ 
dated.  In  one  of  the  cases,  the  trial 
court  had  actually  refused  to  hear 
medical  evidence  as  to  the  precise 
point  of  the  victim's  death.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Lane,  said: 

“It  is  no  part  of  the  task  of  this 
court  to  inquire  whether  the  criteria, 
the  Royal  Medical  College  Con¬ 
firmatory  Tests,  are.  a  satisfactory 
code  of  practice.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
task  of  this  court  to  decide  whether 
the  doctors  were...  justified  in  omit¬ 
ting  one  or  more  of  the...  tests.  The 
doctors  are  not  on  trial;  Steel  and 
Malcherek  were. 

“Where  a  medical  practitioner 
adopting  methods  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  comes  bona  fide  and 
conscientiously  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  patient  is  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  dead  and  that  such  vital  func¬ 
tions  as  exist  (for  example,  circula¬ 
tion)  are  being  maintained  solely  by 
mechanical  means,  and  therefore 
discontinues-  treatment,  that  does 
nor  prevent  the  person  who  inflicted 
the  initial  injury  from  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  patient’s  death. 

“Putting  it  in  another  way,  the 
discontinuance  of  treatment  in  those 
circumstances  does  not  break  the 
chain  of  causation  between  the  ini¬ 
tial  injury  and  the  death.” 

THE  JUDGE  went  on  to  cite  Israeli, 
English  and  American  authorities 
dealing  with  the  proof  required  of 
the  causal  connection  between  the 
acts  of  the  accused  and  the  result  of 
his  acts  In  a  crime  such  as  murder, 
which  involved  criminal  intent  on' 


the  part  of  the  offender,  and  also  the 
intention  to  produce  the  result, 
namely,  the  death  of  the  victim. 

Her  conclusion  was  that  in  such  a 
case,  where  the  accused  acted  inten¬ 
tionally  and  desired  the  result  of  his 
actions,  it  was  unnecessary  to  prove 
that  he  must  also  have  anticipated 
the  other  interceding  events  which 
preceded  the  final  outcome,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  not  utterly  unusual 
and  unexpected. 

That  was  certainly  not  the  case 
here,  where  the  crime  itself,  and  its 
consequences,  created  the  necessity 
for  medical  interference.  The  causal 
connection  in  the  present  case, 
therefore,  was  sufficiently  estab¬ 
lished. 

Judge  Strasberg-Cohen  then  re¬ 
ferred  to  section  309(1)  of  the  Penal 
Law  of  1977,  under  which.  “A  per¬ 
son  shall  be  deemed  to  have  caused 
the  death  of  another  person 
although  his  act  or  omission  is  not 
the  immediate  or  sole  cause  of 
death...  (I)  If  he  inflicts  bodily  injury 
which  necessitates  medical  or  surgic¬ 
al  treatment  and  the  treatment 
causes  the  death  of  the  injured  per¬ 
son.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
treatment  was  mistaken  so  long  as  it* 
was  given  in  good  faith  and  with 
ordinary  knowledge  and  skill:  if  it 
was  so  given,  the  person  inflicting 
the  injury  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  the  injured 
person.” 

In  her  opinion,  that  section  co¬ 
vered  the  present  case,  for  giving 
medical  treatment  and  refraining 
from  giving  any  treatment  were  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  Therefore, 
since  it  was  not  disputed  that  the 
doctors  who  treated  the  deceased 
acted  “in  good  faith  and  with  ordin¬ 
ary  knowledge  and  skill,"  the  chain 
of  causation  was  not  broken. 

It  was  true,  she  said,  that  many 
expressions  had  been  used  in 
attempts  to  define  the  required  caus¬ 
al  connection  between  an  accused's 
acts  and  the  result  -  proximate 
cause,  direct,  substantial,  material, 
effective,  causa  causans,  necessary 
cause.  The  appellant's  actions  were, 
at  the  very  least,  a  real  and  decisive 
cause  of  his  wife's  death,  and  any 
one  of  the  above  expressions  would 
be  appropriate.  The  fact  that  they 
were  not  the  sole  cause  of  her  death 
made  no  difference. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  appeal 
was  dismissed. 

Dr.  Gavriel  Kling,  Advocate 
Pinhas  Nussbaum  and  Dr.  Pnina 
Friedman  appeared  for  the  appel¬ 
lant,  and  Advocate  Haim  U-Ran, 
senior  assistant  state  attorney,  for 
the  state. 

Judgment  given  on  December  3, 
1986. 


for  clack 

YOU  ARE  21  and  have  set  your 
heart  op  becoming  a  surgeon.  You 
have  filled  in  any  number  of  ques^ 
tionnaires,  gone  through  a  battery  of 
tests,  and  now,  today,  comes  the 
letter  from  medical  school  that  you- 
have  been  accepted. 

Proud,  exultant;  buTstingrwith  the 
news,  you  call  up  David. -Ring-ring, 
goes  the  phone,  and  click,  the  receiv¬ 
er  is  lifted.  You  open  your  lips  to 
shout  “David!  Guess  what!”  -  but 
from  the  other  end  comes  an  electro¬ 
nic  crackle,  followed  by  an  electro¬ 
nic  voice:  “This  is  534709.  Please 
wait  for  the  signal;  then  leave  a  brief 
s  message.  Thank  you.”  . 

That  leaves  you  up  in  the  air  all 
right.  No.  you  are  not  going  to 
deliver  yoar  joyous  message  to  no 
blasted  machine.  Neither  would  you 
tell  a  machine  that  after  a  three-year 
wait,  your  wife  had  got  pregnant.  Or 
that  Grandpa  had  died.  The  fact  is 
that  you  don't  feel  like  telling  a 
machine  anything.  People  are  dis¬ 
concerted  by  the  answering  machine 
even  if  they  just  called  for  a  little 
chat,  or  to  suggest  going  to  the 
movies,  or  to  ask  what  time  Sara  will 
be  home.  It  is  about  the  most  frus¬ 
trating  of  modem  inventions,  is  the 
answering  machine. 

Though  it  is  fairly  prevalent  by 
now,  vou  are  still  never  quite  ready 
for  it!  Most  people  simply  freeze 
when  they  get  the  machine.  Some 
manage  to  recover  in  a  moment,  wait 
for  the  signal  and  leave  their  mes- 
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sage.  Their  message  is  invariably 
spoken  in  an  unnatural  voice,  and 
phrased  in  stiff,  stilted  language. 

A  very  few  just  won't  take  it:  as 
soon  as  they  hear  the  recorded  voice, 
they  hang  up  ini  disgust.  Click  for 
clack. 

That  even  the  owners  of  answer¬ 
ing  machines  may  feel  rather  awk¬ 
ward  about  the  thing  is  demons¬ 
trated  by  the  messages  they  leave  on 
it.'  David’s  businesslike  “This  is 
534709,  etc.”  is  by  no  means  the 
rule.  What’s  more,  they  generally 
sound  stilted  themselves,  as  though 
they  liked  it  no  better  than  their 
callers,  talking  into  a  machine. 

They  are  pleased  when  the  new 
toy  arrives,  though,  and  summon  a 
family  council  to  decide  which  mes¬ 
sage  to  put  on.  Should  we  give  our 
name  or  just  our  number?  Should  we 
say  sorry,  we’re  not  at  home?  (“No, 
dummy,  they’ll  know  we  aren’t.”) 
Should  we  ask  to  please  call  again 
between  8-10  p.m.?  (“No,  dum¬ 
my...”)  When  all  that  is  settled, 
there  still  remains  the  vital  question 
of  who  is  to  record  the  message. 

The  young,  18-25,  tend  to  go  in  for 
“funny”  messages,  like  telling  you  in 
a  pronounced  Hungarian  accent  that 
-this  is  the  residence  of  Istvan 
Gerecse,  please  leave  your  name. 
Istvan  will  call  you  back  as  soon  as 
he’s  finished  his' goulash.  Unless  you 
are  18-25  yourself,  you  think  you’ve 
got  a  wrong  number,  dial  again,  get 
Istvan  again,  and  the  penny  drops. 

Except  where  they  need  it  for  their 
work,  people  who  get  themselves  an 
answering  machine  must  be  of  the 
sort  who  always  fear  they  are  missing 
something.  They  are.  They  miss  the 
faith  that  whoever-it-is  will  call 
again,  and  they  wilt  never  know  the 
happy  abandon  with' which  the  rest 
of  mankind  unplugs  its  phones  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  take  a  nap. 


Barenboim’s  excellence 


RUBINSTEIN  CENTENARY  CONCERTS. 
Special  recital:  Daniel  Barenboim  in  all -Chopin 
programme.  (Mann  Amfitorinm,  Td  Aviv, 
Jamarjr  30.)  Fantasy ,  Opus  49;  Nocturne,  Opn 
27  No.2  Sonata  in  B-tbt  minor,  Opos  35; 
Ballade  No.1;  Berceuse.  Opus  57;  Vaises  In  F. 
mailer.  Opus  34  No.  3  and  in  E  minor.  Opus 
posthumous;  Polonaise,  Opos  53. 


WHEN  DANIEL  Barenboim 
started  on  the  A-flat  major  Polo¬ 
naise,  the  concluding  piece  of  his 
all-Chopin  programme  at  the  Mann 
Auditorium  on  Friday  afternoon, 
the  hearts  of  some  old-timers  in  the 
audience  must  have  skipped  a  beat  - 
it  was  a  work  Arthur  Rubinstein 
used  to  close  his  recitals  with  many  a 
time.  Other  resemblances  were  in 
conspicuous  evidence  as  weir  -  the 
enthusiastic  public,  overflowing 
onto,  and  occupying  the  greater  part 
of,  the  stage;  the  graceful  presence 
of  the  artist  whose  dapper  manners  - 
along  with  his  many  other  qualities  - 
set  him  apart  from  the  current  breed 
of  performers;  and  the  personal 
magnetism  which  held  the  audience 
spellbound  all  through  the  perform¬ 
ance. 

Barenboim  is,  of  course,  among 
the  most  fascinating  musical  perso¬ 
nalities  of  today.  The  scope  of  his 
repertory  -  indeed,  of  all  his  musical 
activity  -  is  no  longer  bewildering 
only  because  we  have  become 


KIBBUTZ  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  -  Uer 
Shwalmrial  rwHlnrt  tag  with  RnUi  Tavor,  sopra¬ 
no  and  Marianne  Prager.  abb  (Tzavta,  Td 
Aviv,  January  31).  fto-Robd:  Stated  Mater; 
Mozart; Serenade  AntreterlK. 1 89 and  K.I85). 

AT  THIS  traditional  Tzavta  Satur¬ 
day  morning  concert,  most  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  Per- 
gotesi's  Stabat  Mater,  the  orchestra 
was  unable  to  cope  with  even  the 
most  simple  accompaniment.  In¬ 
tonation  was  irritatingly  inaccurate 
and  Shambadai's  tempi  often 
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THE  JERUSALEM  RUBIN  ACADEMY  OF 
MUSIC  AND  DANCE 

Registration  for  the  1987/88 
Academic  Year 

Department  of  Performing  Arts 
Department  of  Composition, 
Conducting  and  Theory 
Department  of  Music  Education 
Department  of  Dance  and  Movement 

Studies  will  lead  to  either  a  BJVIusl,  B.Ed.  Mus.  Degree,  Artist's 
Diploma.  Programmes  for  BAJVlus.  and  MA,  Mus.  Degrees. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Hebrew  University. 

1.  Registration  for  the  Academy  will  start  in  February  1987 
and  will  end  on  March  31,1 987. 

2.  First  entrance  examinations  will  take  place  between  April 

Second  entrance  examinations  will  take  place  between  July 
19-21.  , 

Professional  advice  available  from  faculty  members  upon 

request  . 

3. -  A  preparatoiy  course  will  be  held  during  the  summer. 

Those  interested  should  register  at  the  Academy. 

Scholarships  wOi  be  available  to  outstanding  students  and 
those  studying  orchestral  instruments,  singers  and  dancers. 

Further  details  are  available  from  the  Academy  Secretarial 
Qvat  Campus,  Jerusalem,  TeL  02-636232,  Sunday- 
Friday,  9:00  aan.-l:00  pan. 


accustomed  to  it.  Yet  it  is  not  just  the 
quantity  -  or  even  the  quality  -  of 
what  he  does  which  fascinates.  On 
the  evidence  of  the  two  recitals  -  the 
Beethoven  and  the  Chopin -he  gave 
during  the  Rubinstein  centenary 
celebrations  as  well  as  his  perform¬ 
ances  of  Beethoven's  “Emperor” 
and  Tchaikovsky’s  First  Concerto,  it 
appears  that  Barenboim  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  inimitably  personal 
musieal-pianistic  outlook,  and  it  is 
this  which  places  his  readings  in  a 
class  of  their  own. 

Several  facets  of  this  approach 
were  evident  at  this  performance. 
Rhythm,  for  example,  is  treated  as 
an  important  tool  in  clarifying  the 
composition's  structural  properties 
and  heightening  its  expressive 
thrust.  Thus,  the  slowing  down  in  the 
concluding  chords  of  the  Berceuse 
offered  a  wonderful  sensation  of 
repose  while  the  unexpected  hasten¬ 
ing  of  pace  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
B-flat  minor  sonata's  “Funeral 
March”  movement  reflected  the 
emotional  urgency  under  the  out¬ 
wardly  calm  surface. 

Barenboim  assigns  a  significant 


Awful 

brought  the  music  to  a  standstill.  But 
at  least  we  were  able  to  enjoy  two 
young  singers  who,  though  still  at  the 
beginning  of  their  careers,  already 
have  something  to  offer.  Ruth  Tavor 
possesses  a  clear  and  sweet  soprano 
and  she  responds  felicitously  to  the 
musical  context.  Marianne  Prager’s 
alto  seems  extremely  well  placed  and 
she  projects  her  phrases  with  com¬ 
plete  confidence  and  clarity. 


role  to  the  sound-colour,  with  the 
mingling  of  different  harmonies  con¬ 
stituting  a  favourite  and  often- 
.employed  means.  This  can  build  up  a 
mighty  sonority  -  as  in  the  climactic 
sections  of  the  Fantasy  and  the  Polo¬ 
naise  -  or  provide  a  delicate  haze,  as 
in  the  Nocturne.  And  it  was,  in  part, 
Barenboim's  sophisticated  pedalling 
that  made  the  Sonata’s  last  move¬ 
ment  breathtaking. 

The  instrumental  texture  itself 
serves  as  an  inexhaustible  reservoir 
of  expressive  means.  Time  and 
again,  the  pianist  brings  up  an  inner 
voice  or  juxtaposes  the  bass  and  the 
melody  (as  in  the  opening  of  the 
Fantasy  to  shed  a  new  Tight  on 
familiar  episode. 

Finally,  Barenboim's  interpreta¬ 
tions  reflect  an  artistic  world  in 
which  the  drama,  dynamism  and 
inner  strength  serve  as  the  corner¬ 
stones.  It  pervades  not  only  the 
heaven-storming  climaxes  -  this  is 
not  the  Chopin  of  lingering  melan¬ 
choly  or  light-weight  salon  charm  - 
but  even  such  gentle  pieces  as  the 
Nocturne  and  Berceuse,  imbued  as 
they  are  with  insurpressible  vitality. 

Which,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
may  be  the  main  quality  of  Baren¬ 
boim’s  musical  art:  everything  he 
how  it  sounds  -  we  will  play  it 
regardless !  ELI  KA  REV 


In  the  second  piece,  Mozart's 
Serenade,  we  had  to  endure  some 
really  nasty  playing.  Mozart's  tex¬ 
tures,  especially  those  of  his  early 
works  are  as  transparent  as  glass  and 
every  wrong  note  or  false  pitch  hits 
you  painfully  and  Sbambadal  was 
unable  to  extract  even  one  express¬ 
ive  phrase  or  nicely  balanced  har¬ 
mony.  Why  choose  a  work  which 
must  unavoidably  reveal  the  orches¬ 
tra's  weaknesses?  Shambadai’s  atti¬ 
tude  seemed  fatalistic;  never  mind 
how  it  should  -  we  will  play  it! 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


The  old  school 


ISRAEL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA,  with 
Joseph  SOwriein,  cond attar  end  rioUefst; 
gj—wnfl  C  ruber,  ccBo;  (Med  Pittas,  oboe;  Zlv 
Ben,  bassooa.  (Jerusalem,  Shcxtms-  Theatre. 
January  27J.  Mozart:  Adagto  in  E  mujor  K.261- 
and  Rondo  in  C  autfor,  K.  373,  both  far  violin 
and  orchestra;  Haydn:  Shfaiia  Concertme  in 
B-Oal  major  far  violin,  cello,  oboe,  bassoon  and 
orchestra;  Schubert:  Rondo  in  A  mqjor  for 
vtotin  and  strings,  D.  438;  Honegger:  Symphony 
No-2  far  string  orchestra. 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  belongs 
to  the  old  school,  musician  and  gent¬ 
leman.. 

Standing  before  the  orchestra, 
whether  with  violin  or  baton  in  hand, 
he  looks  nothing  so  much  as  courtly, 
a  visual  impression  reinforced  aural¬ 
ly  through  the  gracious  elegance  of 
his  music-making. 

As  soloist  in  three  of  the  pieces 
performed,  Silverstein  displayed  an 
instrumental  tone  glowing  with  in¬ 
candescent  warmth,  and  his  readings 
of  these  works  spoke  of  an  abiding 
love  for,  and  understanding  of,  the 
music  he  plays. 

If  his  energies  seemed  to  flag  by 
the  time  the  Schubert  came  around, 
the  listener  was  still  left  with  an 
exemplary  performance,  all  ele¬ 
ments  in  balance  and  no  loose  ends. 


As  conductor,  his  rapport  with  the 
ensemble  was  uncanny,  this  fine 
group  responding  to  his  every  ges¬ 
ture.  It  must  have  been  as  much  of  a 
pleasure  for  them  as  it  surely  was  for 
die  audience. 

Tlie  solo  group  executed  their  role 
in  the  Hayan  piece  with  the  same, 
fine,  musicianly  style  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  evening  as  a  whole, 
only  the  cellist  experiencing  some 
difficulties  along  the  way.  Solo  lines 
came  through  with  sparkling  clarity, 
and  the  designation  con  spirito  of  the 
closing  movement  was  the  hallmark 
of  the  entire  work. 

A  few  members  of  the  audience 
took  their  leave  just  before  the  Hon¬ 
egger  symphony.  Rather  a  pity,  be¬ 
cause  this  work  is  a  useful  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  music  of  this  century  - 

Written  during  the  turbulent  days 
of  1941,  the  piece  is  positively  tame 
by  the  standards  of  today,  yet  it  is  a 
derisive  commentary  on  the  period 
by  a  sensitive  and  gifted  composer. 

Silverstein  addressed  the  work 
■with  appropriate  objectivity,  allow¬ 
ing  the  music  to  speak  with  its  own 
personality  intact. 

'  DANIEL  ZIFF 


Women  peaceniks 


Marcia  Kretzmer 


SHARING  THE  podium  at  a  con¬ 
ference  on  “Women  of  the  Russian 
Empire  and  Soviet  Union”  last  week 
were  two  remarkable  young  women. 
Alla  Praisman.  who  gave  an  account 
of  a  movement  run  by  Jewish  women 
on  behalf  of  their  imprisoned  men¬ 
folk.  and  Dina  Zisserman  Brodsky, 
an  activist  in  the  peace  movement. 

The  two  delivered  their  moving, 
personal  testimonies  at  the  Hebrew 
University  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  two-and-a-half  day  conference, 
attended  by  eminent  Sovietologists 
and  specialists  in  Russian  and  Jewish 
history  from  Israel  and  abroad, 
which  was  held  to  mark  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Marjorie  Mayrock  Centre 
for  Soviet  and  East  European  Re¬ 
search. 

Brodsky's  firmly-stated  position  is 
that  the  fight  for  Jewish  rights  and 
the  right  to  emigrate  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated'from  the  broader  struggle  for 
human  rights  and  peace  in  the 
USSR. 

A  Hebrew  teacher  from  Moscow 
who  is  equally  fluent  in  English. 
Dina  Brodsky  arrived  in  Israel  three 
months  ago  with  her  small  daughter 
and  doctor  husband.  Vladimir.  He 
was  released  following  protests  from 
peace  movements  abroad  after  serv¬ 
ing  one  year  of  a  three-year  sen¬ 
tence  in  a  Siberian  labour  camp. 

“The  Jewish  movement’s  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  peace  movement  was 
mistaken.”  she  said.  “When  Shar¬ 
ansky  was  arrested,  they  said  it  was 
his  own  fault.” 

Jewish  activists  believed  that  it 
was  challenging  the  Soviet  author¬ 
ities  on  human  rights  and  peace 
issues  and  refusing  to  restrict  himself 
to  the  desire  of  Jews  to  emigrate  that 
brought  about  Sharansky's  down¬ 
fall.  After  several  subsequent 
arrests,  many  Jews  came  to  realize 
that  confining  Themselves  to  Jewish 
issues  would  not  necessarily  afford 
them  protection. 

Since  then,  many  Jews,  as  well  as 
wives  of  Prisoners  for  Zion,  have 
joined  the  peace  movement,  which 
has  established  regular,  though  li¬ 
mited,  contacts  with  peace  and  hu¬ 
man  rights  movements  abroad,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Dis¬ 
armament  and  the  Greenham  Com¬ 
mon  women  in  Britain  and  the 
Greens  in  Germany.  ■ 

ALTHOUGH  women  peace  activ¬ 
ists  have  held  separate  demonstra¬ 
tions,  they  joined  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  “as  persons”  and  with  no  speci¬ 
fically  feminist  agenda,  relates 
Brodsky.  However,  the  belief  that 
their  sex  affords  them  special  protec¬ 
tion,  the  authorities  being  reluctant 
to  move  against  women  or  imprison 
young  mothers,  has  been  proven 
wrong  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Larissa  Chukaeva  served  six 
months  of  a  two-year  sentence  in  a 
labour  camp  after  demonstrating  in 
the  aftermath  of  Chernobyl.  Her 
release  came  about  after  intervention 
by  peace  activists  abroad.  Six 
women  were  arrested  in  May  1985 
after  a  demonstration  in  Moscow  for 
the  banning  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
were  committed  to  mental  hospitals. 
Again,  thanks  to  protests  from 
abroad,  including  the  Chicago  Ac¬ 
tion  for  Soviet  Jewry,  four  of  these 
women  are  now  back  in  their  native 
cities  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad ,  and 
one  is  in  Vienna  en  route  to  the  U.S. 

Marina  Zilber  and  her  Jewish  hus- 
band,  both  “unofficial 
artists,"  were  expelled  to  the  U.S.  with 
their  small  son  last  July.  After  Mari¬ 
na  and  her  husband  were  hospital¬ 
ized  in  separate  mental  institutions, 
Brodsky  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  in  a 
telephone  conversation  following 
the  conference,  their  son  was  placed 
in  foster  care.  When  the  facts 
emerged  concerning  the  attempt  of  a 
nurse  to  administer  injections  to  the 
boy  to  prevent  his  inheriting  his 
parents'  “schizophrenia,"  a  scandal 
erupted.  As  a  result,  the  family  was 
released. 

ALLA  PRAISMAN,  who  has  been 
in  Israel  for  one-and-a-half  years, 
related  the  now  famous  story  of  her 
underground  Jewish  kindergarten. 
The  aim  was  not  only  to  provide  a 


Jewish  education  and  environment, 
but  to  shield  the  three-  to  six-year- 
olds  from  the  unpleasant  climate 
surrounding  refuseniks  and  their 
families.  After  dodging  the  author¬ 
ities  for  two  years,  the  kindergarten 
was  brutally  broken  up  by  the  KGB, 
who  went  so  far  as  to  rip  the  chil¬ 
dren's  Hanukka  pictures  off  the 
walls  and  terrorize  the  Leacher  and 
her  12  charges. 

“We  were  not  bothering  anybody, 
but  we  were  nor  revolutionaries  and 
therefore  not  very  good  conspir¬ 
ators.”  says  Praisman. 

It  was  during  the  ensuing  period, 
when  no  one  was  receiving  exit  visas 
and  Jews  were  being  arrested  one 
after  another  on  trumped-up 
charges,  that  the  idea  of  the  Jewish 
women's  movement  was  bom.  They 
believed  that  the  authorities  would 
be  reluctant  ro  move  against  women, 
and  they  hoped  to  establish  contact 
with  Jewish  women  abroad  who 
would  speak  out  for  them  and  draw 
attention  to  the  plight  of  refuseniks 
and  their  children,  and  the  denial  of 
their  right  to  a  normal  existence. 

BOTH  BRODSKY  and  Praisman 
reacted  with  some  amusement  when 
asked  whether  they  identified  with 
the  women  revolutionaries  of  the 
past  and  whether  the  latter  had  pro¬ 
vided  any  inspiration  to  them  in  their 
heroic  struggles  for  freedom. 

The  two  were  probably  quite  as 
aware  as  the  other  participants  in  the 
conference  that  the  condition  of 
women  at  the  time  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  was  far  from  the  way 
popular  mythology  portrays  it. 

Prof.  Richard  Stites,  a  historian 
from  Washington’s  Georgetown 
University,  described  the  brutal 
realities  for  women  during  the  re¬ 
volutionary  period.  Legislators, 
fashioners  of  symbols  and  town- 
planners  all  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  of  the  emancipation  of 
women. 

The  latrer  even  dreamed  up  uto¬ 
pian  communities  with  separate  care 
for  children,  and  the  abolition  of  all 
sex  distinctions  in  work  and  public 
life. 

But  the  reality,  among  the  peasan¬ 
try  and  the  urban  proletariat  alike, 
was  very  different.  Women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  abandoned,  unwanted 
pregnancies  were  common  as  men 
and  women  contracted  and  dissolved 
one  marriage  after  another.  With  the 
social  dislocation,  alcoholism  and  ‘ 
wife-beating  did  not  diminish,  but 
rather  increased. 

Paradoxically,  it  was  under  Stalin 
that  women  who.  along  with  men, 
lost  most  of  their  personal  and  poli¬ 
tical  freedom,  regained  a  small  mea¬ 
sure  of  marital  and  family  stability. 

PROFESSOR  Israel  Getzler,  of  the 
Hebrew  University’s  Russian  Stu¬ 
dies  department,  also  demolished 
the  myth  of  the  revolutionary 
woman.  'The  Russian  woman  was, 
and  remained,  a  baba."  he  said. 

True,  the  revolution  was  sparked 
off  by  women  -  striking  textile- 
workers  -  who  rushed  tc  the  Nevsky 
Prospekt  bringing  men  with  them, 
only  to  be  derided  as  babas  by  the 
soldiers  confronting  them  with 
drawn  bayonets. 

“The  virtues  of  Bolshevism  were 
toughness  and  manliness,"  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  baba  welcomed  the 
return  to  stable  life  after  the  turmoil 
of  the  war." 

Also  addressing  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  was  Dr.  Mordechai  Altshuler  of 
the  Hebrew  University’s  Institute  of 
contemporary  Jewry.  He  pinpointed 
tbe  strikingly  low  fertility  of  Russian 
Jewish  women,  a  corollary  of  their 
socio-economic  characteristics  as 
overwhelmingly  white-collar,  urban 
and  highly  educated. 

“I  am  afraid  of  the  results  of  the 
1989  census  in  the  USSR.”  said 
Altshuler.  “Estimates  of  the  Jewish 
population  as  three  million  cannot 
be  taken  seriously.  It  is  probably 
closer  to  one-and-a-half  million." 

Dr.  Edith  Rogorin  Frankel.  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mayrock  Centre,  told  The 
Post  that  individual  lectures  from  the 
conference  will  be  published  as  occa¬ 
sional  papers  of  tbe  centre. 
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Parley  looks  at  the  future  of  Israeli  feaukiii 


32  firms 
blacklisted 
for  trading 
with  Israel 


By  PINK  AS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
"If  ue  don't  correct  the  problems 
•hat  ha\e  been  revealed  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  markets,  the  current  boom  in  the 
stock  exchange  will  be  a  repeal  of 
that  of  a  few  years  a;o.  We  are 
inviting  the  same  negative  phe¬ 
nomenons  that  v.e  saw  in  the  past. 
The  namei  of  the  people  involved 
•a  ill  be  different,  but  the  outcome 
will  he  the  same." 

This  blunt  warning  was  delivered 
Friday  h\  Prof.  Mar-h;-ll  Sarnat  of 
the  Hebrew  University,  a  member  of 
the  Bejski  Commission  that  investi¬ 
gated  ire  collapse  ‘if  the  bank 
shares.  Sarnat  v.  as  speaking  at  a 
seminar  on  ■Trends  ;r:  ihe  L>e‘.elop- 
meni  of  l.racli  B  inking"  held  under 
:he  auspices  of  i he  Jerusalem  Found- 
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was  >Trci:‘.  limited  ir.  Snnat  to  a 
iU-minurc  T.ciuJed  Ex¬ 

aminer  y.  Harks  G:.i;a  Maor.  Bunk 
Hapoalirr  Chairman  E.ran  Bergias. 
Discount  director  and  T=!  Aviv  Uni- 
versitv  prors.  sor  'i  air  Oralcr,  Bank 
Leuni  5i~'.tegic  Planning  Division 
chief  Dr.  David  Klein,  and  Dr.  Yit¬ 
zhak  S'Aar-  of  the  Hebrew  Universi¬ 
ty.  in  addition,  sev;;-;,!  members  of 
the  smaii  bur  liistir.sujsned  audience 
ventured  suggestions  jnd  criticisms. 

Heth's  lecture  focused  or.  the  first 
pan  of  his  study,  which  is  an  historic¬ 
al  review  of  the  development  of 
banking  jn  thi-  ■.-our. try  since  the 
middle  o:  the  ,'  Vth  century  until  the 
present.  The  other  tv.o  parts,  com¬ 


prising  an  analysis  of  the  key  prob¬ 
lems  of  Israeli  banking  today,  and  an 
analysis  of  policy  issues,  will  presum¬ 
ably  be  rather  slower  in  appearing 
than  had  been  planned,  since  Heth  - 
by  his  own  admission  -  is  now  grap¬ 
pling  with  them  as  a  protagonist, 
rather  than  dispassionately  com¬ 
menting  on  them  from  the  sidelines. 

Heth  and  the  other  speakers 
spoke  to  the  point  and  the  discussion 
came  to  encompass  a  number  of 
basic  issues  regarding  the  past,  pre¬ 
sent  and  future  of  Israeli  banking.  A 
recurrent  theme  was  whether  the 
banking  system  had  been  moulded 
by  the  economy  in  which  it  grew .  or 
by  internal  factors.  • 

On  this  subject,  most  of  the  speak¬ 
ers.  including  Heth  himself.  Berg  las 
and  Sarnat,  pinned  the  blame  for  the 
"crisis  in  the  banking  system."  as  it 
was  commonly  termed,  on  the 
cumulative  effect  of  government 
domination  of  the  economy,  and 
especially  the  financial  sector.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  alternative  view¬ 
point  -  “less  deterministic."  as  one 
speaker  put  it -suggested  that  perso¬ 
nalities  had  played  a  crucial  role  in 
ihe  wav  the  financial  svstem  and  the 


banking  community  had  developed. 
The  impact  of  past  chairmen  of  the 
former  Anglo-Palesiine  Bank,  such 
as  Levontin  and  Hoofien.  and  later 
the  effect  of  the  rivalry,  between 
Leumi's  Japhet  and  Hapoalim’s 
Levinson,  and  ihe  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  bankers  and  the  successive 
finance  ministers  had.  in  this  view,  a 
greater  influence  than  impersonal 
ideological  and  policy  factors. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  heavy 
regulation,  and  the  extent  of  bank 
and  generuf  financial  regulation  in 
Israel,  were  thrashed  out  from 
numerous  viewpoints.  Leumi's 
Klein  was  especially  aggressive  in 
complaining  about  the  extent  of 
Bank  of  Israel  intervention  in  almost 
every  aspect  of  commercial  banking. 
He  asked  whether  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  much  of  the  regulatory 
framework  to  be  abolished.  Maor, 
unsurprisingly,  took  a  different 
approach,  while  Heth  himself  noted 
that  there  was  too  much  regulation 
in  matters  where  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary.  and  too  little  in  several  crucial 
areas. 

The  only  panel  member  who  was 
not  a  banker,  director  nr  regulator, 
the  Hebrew  University's  Swarv.  was 
also  the  only  one  to  discuss  the 
growing  importance  ot  “non-bank 
banks."  i.e..  firms  that  provide 
financial  services. 

In  his  closing  remarks,  Heth  intro¬ 
duced  one  of  his  own  favourite  ideas, 
namely  that  the  Israeli  economy  suf¬ 
fers  from  the  contradiction  of  pre¬ 
tending  to  work  as  if  it  is  a  market 
economy,  when  in  practice  its  legal 
and  institutional  structure  has  para¬ 
lyzed  the  market  mechanism  in 
almost  ever/  sector.  He  mentioned 
housing  and  the  financial  sector  as 
just  two  examples  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon.  This,  he  said,  was  a 
“philosophical  problem"  of  w  hether 
the  economy  was  to  be  market- 
driven  or  centrally  planned,  and  one 
which  had  never  been  satisfactorily 
resolved  in  the  Israeli  context  -  with 
results  which  are  clear  todav. 
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ACROSS 

.Refresh  iih  3  mineral  after 
an  imviv  ji  iTj 

i  Room  i Latter  holding  a  medal 
i7) 

•  Dealing  with  cold  tea  stains 
or  non-?;,  nthetic  material  (5- 
6.6 1 

» Have  to  struggle  for  breath,  so 
talk  softly  i-i  i 

Of  the  town  ■  ■jitiher  forward 
or  backward  leaking  (5)  . 

!  A  fly- 'ey -nig  hr,  in  her 
grandmother’s  opinion  i4j 
‘About  tc  follow  because 
unaffected 

•  Title  role  etc  to  be  rewritten 
(T> 

Land  in  absurd  situation  when 
set  wrong  i7) 

•  Main  plant  source  cf  alginates 


A  winger's  game  (■*) 

Writing,  having  points  to 
express '5' 

•  Broadcast  co  raise  a  smile  (4j 

•  Agents  could  well  turn 
perverse  m  a  test  < 15) 

Divert  the  underworld  boss 
with  a  drink  (7? 

I  Note  the  code  for  "Regret"  (7) 


DOWN 

1  Leaves  singers  all  at  sea  (7) 

2Standard  indications  of 
militaiy  rank  (5,3,7) 

3  River  duck  needing  exercise 
(4) 

4  Fell  back  on  the  colliery 
question  f7) 

5  System  in  the  East  for  getting 
a  pain-killer  l7) 

6  A  bit  of  a  cat  (4) 

7  Shakespearean  character  who 
made  an  ass  of  himself  (6,5,6) 

3  The  stockman  rushed  about 
with  a  woman  (7) 

13  Home  of  the  brave  (5) 

14  Copper  possibly  ran  into  a 
new  driver  (5) 

17  She's  no  hard  leftist!  (7) 

18  Food  locked  up  (7) 

19  Break  cover  in  a  way  with 
little  hesitation  (7) 

20  EsLate  many  men  see  split  up 
17) 

24  Stout  fellow  gives  nothing  to 
her (4) 

25  Staunch  support  (4) 
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EMERGENCY 


Jerusalem:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit.  Rome- 
ms,  523191:  Balsm.  Salah  Eddin. 
272315;  Shu'alat,  Shu  otat  Road.  810108: 
Dar  Aldawa,  Harod's  Gata,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Lev  Ha’ir.  69  Ahad  Ha'am. 
613862.  Kupat  Holim  Maccabi,  36  Teku- 
ma,  Jaffa.  835193. 

Ra’anana-Kfar  Sava:  Kupat  Holim  Cla¬ 
lit  Hod  Hesharon. 

Netanya:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  31 
Brodetsky.  91123. 

Karfa:  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Stria.  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  Ipediatrics). 
Haoassah  Ein  Karem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics.  E  N7.J,  Misgav  Ladacn  (otr 
stetriLdi.  SnaareZedek  (ophthalmology*. 
Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics).  Ichilov  (in¬ 
ternal.  surgery) 

Netanya:  Laniado 
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POLICE 


100 


Yesterda'  *s  Solution 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Tiberias  dial  924444.  Kiryat  Shmona 
4444. 
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FIRE 


102 


In  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise, 
dial  number  of  vour  local  station  as  given 
in  the  front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FLIGHTS 


24  —  Hours  night  Information  Sar-  j 

vices:  Call  03-9712484  (multi  line).  Arrivals  i 
Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20  lines)  j 


FIRST  AID 


101 


Hagon  David  Adorn 

'in  emergencies  dial  101  In  most  parts  of 

the  country.  In  addition: 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS 

DOWN 

1  Suggestion 

*  Centre 

S  Stopped 

;  .'.hort  sleep 

9  Plenty 

4  *.  '-ubby 

10  Adolescent 

5  Recluse 

11  Apex 

6  Basis  of  drink  (5-6) 

13  Butcb  quality 

7  Kitchen  furniture 

14  Frank 

8  Ray 

12  Free  kicks 

ISCiu! 

14  Food-prorider 

20  Dry  'wine) 

lSSignined 

22  Fence 

17  Quantity  of  spirits 

23  Begin 

19  Simple 

25  Occupant 

21  Entrap 

26  Scottish  lake 

24  Fuss 

Ashdod  41333  Jerusafem  *523133 

Ashkelon  23333  Wren  344442 

Sat  Yam  '5511111  Kiryat  Shmona  *44334 

Beershebo  74767  Nahariya  *923333 

Carmiei  '383555  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Fatah  Tikva  *9231111 
Eilat  7233  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadera  22333  Rishon  LeZion  942333 

Haifa  *512233  Sefad30»3 

Hatzor  36333  Tal  Aviv  *2401 1 1 

Hoton  803133  Tiberias  *90111 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 
"Emit”  —  Emotional  first  Aid.  Tel. 
Jerusalem  227171.  Tel  Aviv  261111 
(children/youth  03-261113).  Haifa  672222. 
Beersheba  4181 11.  Netanya  ?531& 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help 
call  Tel  Aviv,  234819,  Jerusalem  -  245554, 
and  Haifa  382611. 

■iwsclam  institute  foe  Drag  Problems. 

Tel.  663828. 663902. 14  Bethlehem  Rd. 

The  Notional  Poison  Contra!  Centra  at 
Rambam  Hospital,  phone  104)  529205,  for 
emergency  calls,  24  hours  a  day,  for 


03-433300.  433500  Sunday-Thursday,  8 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Friday  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
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Firm  proves  high-tech  isn’t  everything  'v,/;T 

A  paper  success  story  | 


DAMASCUS  (AP).  -  The  Arab 
Boycott  of  Israel  Office  ou  Saturday 
lifted  its  ban  on  the  U.S.  firms  Sears 
Roebuck  and  De  Leuw  Cather  and 
three  Italian  companies,  blacklisting 
at  the  same  time  32  foreign  establish¬ 
ments  for  dealing  with  Israel. 

The  Damascus-based  organ  of  the 
Arab  League  also  considered  “ter¬ 
minated"  the  blacklisted  status  of  25 
other  foreign  firms.  This  meant  the 
companies  involved  would  be  allowed 
to  do  business  with  Arab  countries 
after  a  few  months’  trial  period. 

Among  the  freshly-blacklisted 
firms  were  the  six  U.S.  firms  G.T.E. 
Systems  Security  Prod  acts.  Cannon 
Groups  Inc.,  Nelson  Stud  Welding 
Division.  MaJUnckrodl  Inc.,  Weber 
Marking  Systems  Inc.  and  Technolo¬ 
gy  for  Communications  Internation¬ 
al.  Mattel  Inc.  was  moved  from  the 
blacklist  to  the  list  of  companies  on 
probation. 

The  measures  were  decided  by  the 
week-long  56th  conference  of  the 
liaison  officers  of  the  boycott  office 
which  ended  Saturday. 

The  boycott  office  monitors  the 
activities  of  foreign  firms,  banning 
from  the  Arab  world  companies  that 
have  direct  connections  with  Israel. 
The  ban  is  lifted  when  the  companies 
submit  documents  proving  they  had 
stopped  dealing  with  Israel. 

The  Italian  firms  removed  from 
the  blacklist  were:  Comex  S.A.S.. 
Bosco  Industrie  Meccha  niche  S.P.A. 
and  Comex  International  Division 
(C.I.D.). 


By  SIMON  LOUiSSON 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
HADERA.  -  It’s  not  high-tech  and 

its  pretty  low  profile,  but  it  could 
show  some  of  the  fiashy  high-tech 
firms  a  thing  or  two.  American 
Israeli  Paper  Mills  Ltd.’s  shares  have 
risen  on  the  American  Stock  Ex- 


The  company  has 
captured  such  a  large 
slice 

of  the  local  market 
because  of  its 
'natural'  advantages. 

-  Shmuel  Rotem,  chief 
executive  at  AIPM 


A  final  communique  issued  by  the 
conference  said  without  elaboration 
that  “it  was  decided  to  confront  the 
activities  of  European -Israeli  joint 
chambers  of  commerce  to  foil  their 
aims  in  serving  Israeli  interests." 

The  conference  also  banned  deal¬ 
ings  with  26  Indian  companies  which 
trade  in  diamonds,  and  the 
importation  of  Pierre  Cardin 
cigarettes  and  products  of  the 
Japanese  firm  Nippon  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Equipment. 


change  from  a  low  of  under  S5  in 
19S5  to  around  S19  today,  while 
shares  of  many  of  the  Israeli  high- 
tech  companies  on  the  same  ex¬ 
change  have  fallen. 

AIPM  reported  earnings  of  S7.3 
million  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1986  compared  with  $5. 3m.  in  19S5. 
With  ail  plants  operating  at  full 
capacity  the  company  looks  well  on 
its  way  to  a  bumper  year. 

Tne  chief  executive  a:  AIPM. 
Shmuel  Rotem.  runs  the  company  in 
a  “hands-on.”  no-nonsense  style. 
He  is  the  son  of  boss  who  eats  his 
lunch  in  the  employees  cafeteria  and 
knows  most  cf  the  company's  1.500 
workers  by  name. 

Rotem  puts  the  success  of  the 
company  down  to  two  things.  First, 
the  company  has  incrcased~efficien- 
cv  through  cost-cutting  and  boosting 
the  output  of  its  machines.  Second, 
demand  is  at  unprecented  high 
levels. 

“People  are  buying  like  crazy.” 
says  Rotem.  Since  the  economic  re¬ 
covery  plan  of  July  1935  people  have 
had  more  money  to  spend.  Demand 
is  also  high  in  Europe  and  the  U.S. 

There  are  at  least  two  other 
reasons  for  AIPM's  success. 
Whether  by  design  or  accident  the 
company's  products  have  fallen  m 
price  in  real  terms  since  July  I9S5. 
Because  the  company  has  a' virtual 
monopoly  in  some  lines  -  for  exam¬ 
ple  household  paper  products  and 


paper  for  writing  and  printing 
prices  are  government  controlled. 

Since  July  1985  AIPM  has  been 

granted  only  a  6  per  cent  rise  in 
prices  while"  the  consumer  price  in¬ 
dex  has  risen  by  approximately  j0 
per  cent  since  then. 

The  other  reason  is  thar  AIPM  is 
in  sound  financial  shape;  wrhen  the 
economic  reforms  came  in  1985  it 
was  a  net  lender.  Perhaps  reflecting 
the  conservative  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  says  Rotem.  the  company  has 
been  cautious  during  the  last  few 
years  and  has  avoided  investing  in 
bank  shares  and  high  return-high 
risk  ventures. 

AIPM  has  not  only  had  to  absorb 
labour  cost  increases  of  around  10 
per  cent,  but  the  cost  of  its  basic  raw 
material,  pulp,  has  increased  from 
$350  a  tonne  18  months  ago  to  $575 
today.  On  top  of  this  is  the  latest 
devaluation  of  the  shekel  for  which 
AIPM  will  be  applying  Mr  price  rises 
of  3-4  per  cent. 

The  company  has  been  accused 
both  of  being  protected  and  of  work¬ 
ing  the  price-fixing  mechanism  on  a 
cost-plus  basis,  but  Rotem  denies 
this.  He  says  import  tariffs  are  down 
to  2  per  cent  and  “this  is  nothing.” 

The  company  has  captured  such  a 
large  slice  of  the  local  market  be¬ 
cause  of  its  “natural”  advantages,  he 
says.  First,  many  household  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  toilet  paper,  are  bulky 
and  therefore  transportation  costs 
are  high,  with  the  result  that  the  local 
manufacturer  is  preferred  over  the 
foreign  one.  Second,  printers  don't 
like  to  hold  high  inventories.  The 
local  producer  can  supply  their 
needs  more  quickly  than  their  over¬ 
seas  competitors. 

Rotem  suggests  that  European 
paper  producers  use  Israel  as  a 
dumping  ground  and  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  more  serious  were  it 
not  for  the  high  demand  for  their 
products  in  Europe. 

Rotem  concedes  that  his  com¬ 
pany's  production  is  almost  all  for 
the  home  market  but  he  contends 
that  in  the  balance  of  payments  bat¬ 
tle  the  import  substituter  is  just  as 
important  as  the  exporter.  The  value 
of  the  dollars  earned  in  many  ways 
has  a  higher  added  value  than  some 
of  the  dollars  earned  from  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  high-tech  companies. 


But  AIPM  i*  a  reality  and  quite  a 
successful  one.  Growth  for  the  com¬ 
pany  will  come  through  expanding 
the  company’s  product  lines'  and  the 
capture  of  new  markets.  . 

The  company  intends  to  invest 
more  than  SlOOm.  over  the  next  five 
years  on  new  projects  and  upgrading 
its  exisiting  plant.  This  year  over 
5,25m.  will  be  spent  including  $5-6m.- 
on  upgrading  the  No. 3.  paper 
machine  which  will  virtually  double 
the  machine's  capacity. 

One  product  introduced  by  the 
company  which  has  led  to  growth  is 
the  paper  diaper.  Despite  a  three- 
shift  operation  and  the  introduction 
of  a  fourth  diaper  machine.oniyfour 
months  ago.  the  company  cannot 
keep  up  writh  demand.  Its  stocks  are 
depleted  and  it  intends  to. install  a 
fifth  machine  soon.  ....  ... 

It  has  also  begun  to  market  diap¬ 
ers  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  v  . 

Much  of  the  company's  new  ex¬ 
pansion  will  come  through  the  re¬ 
cycling  division.  Amnir.  the  recyling 
division  has  won  a  tender  to  serup  a 
$2m.  garbage  recyling  plant.  iivAfu- 
la.  and  a  smaller  tender  has  been 
won  for  garbage  separation  in-T»yon. 
However,  the  project  with  the  (host 
potential  is  a  three-stage  530m.. gar¬ 
bage  recyling  project  for  .the  Tel 
Aviv  area.  The  company  has  subntit- 
ted  a  bid  and  expects  to-be  among 
the  front  runners. 

WTiile  AIPM  collects  half  of  its 
total  fibre  needs  from  recycled  pap¬ 
er,  Rotem  admits  that  the  collection 
rate  in  Israel  is  low  by  the  standards 
of  Holland,  West  Germany  and 
Japan.  Israel  recycles  only  26  per 
cent  of  its  paper  compared  with  rates 
of  qp  to  50  per  cent  in  these  other 
countries.  Collection  costs  are  high, 
partly  because  the  Israeli  public  has 
not  been  educated  to  recyle.  AIPM 
could  buy  recycled  paper  for  hailf  the 
price  outside  Israel. 

Another  project  is  the  50-50  joint 
venture  with  Carmel  Container  Sys¬ 
tems  Ltd.  to  establish  a  packaging 
plant  in  Migdal  Haemek..The 
$4. 5m.  plan  twill  employ  120  people 
and  is  due  to  go  on  stream  in  May. 

The  prospects  for  1987?  "Assnm- 
ing  no  economic  catastrophe  occurs, 
we  should  have  a  good  year.  We  feel 
pretty  safe,”  Rotem  says  in  under¬ 
statement.  ■ 


Coffee  export  quotas  could 
be  just  around  the  corner 


LONDON  (AP).  -  Coffee  produc¬ 
ers  with  the  international  coffee 
organization  agreed  yesterday  on  a 
proposal  to  bring  back  export  quotas 
in  a  bid  to  stabilize  worldpnces. 

The  proposal  ro  be  presented rto 
ICO  importing  countries  today,  re¬ 
ceived  "massive  support,”  said  cof¬ 
fee  producers'  spokesman  Jorio 
Dauster  of  Brazil. 

Dauster  said  a  few  of  the  50  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  attending  :he  talks, 
which  opened  las;  Wednesday, 
opposed  the  deal,  while  some  others 
expressed  reservations. 

Export  quotas,  the  ICO  tool  for 
regulating  supplies  and  prices  are 
currently  suspended.  Their  re- 
introduciion  now  depends  upon  the 
support  of  leading  importing  coun¬ 
tries.  which  include  the  U.S..  all 


Western  European  nations.  Canada 
and  Japan. 

Coffee  prices  have  fallen  rapidly 
in  recent  months,  with  the  average 
price  computed  by  the  ICO,  current¬ 
ly  just  belowSl .  IS  a  pound  1 0,45kg. ) 
compared  with  an  eight-year  high  a 
year  ago  of  more  than  $2.20. 

The  target  range  defended  by  ICO 
export  quotas  until  last  September, 
when  it  was  abandoned,  was  $1.20- 
1.40. 

There  are  no  automatic  provisions 
for  the  re-introduction  of  export 
quotas  to  stabilize  prices  because 
there  is  currently  no  distribution  of 
any  global  quora  that  is  accepted  by 
ICO  producers  and  consumers. 

The  forum  for  a  decision  on  the 
re-introduction  of  quotas  is  the  75- 
nation  ICO  council,  which  meets 
next  on  February  16. 


Rafael  staff  ordered  not 
to  block  plant  transfer 

.  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  Labour  court  judge  Eliez- 
er  Canfi  yesterday  ordered  the  re¬ 
search  staff  committee  of  the  arma¬ 
ment  development  authority, 
Rafael,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
transfer  of  research  and  production 
units  from  the  Haifa  premises  to 
Rafael's  new  complex,  Leshem,  in 
ihe  'Segev  area  of  the  Galilee.  He 
ordered  them  to  honour  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  transfer  conditions  that 
all  Rafael's  staff  committees  signed 
with  the  management  in  1984. 

The  committee  had  argued  that 
the  transfer  would  lead  to  the  waste 
of  millions  of  dollars  arid  cut  Rafael's 
competitive  edge.  .  . 

A  committee  spokesman 
announced  that  they  would  appeal 
the  ruling  in  the  National  Labour 
Court.  Rafael's  management  last 
week  said  the  transfer  would  cost 
only  a  fraction  of  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  claimed. 


Third  World  economies  in  danger 

White-collar  crime  on  the  rise 


SINGAPORE  (Reuter).  -  White- 
collar  crime  is  rising  worldwide, 
according  to  international  lawyers 
and  police  who  say  a  well-funded 
international  agency  is  needed  to 
trace  illicit  funds  laundered  through 
offshore  banks. 

The  lawyers  and  police,  who 
attended  a  seminar  here  on  econo¬ 
mic  crime,  last  month,  said  the  need 
was  pressing  because  organized 
crime  was  channelling  illicit  funds 
into  legitimate  financial  businesses 
which  were  being  turned  into  front 
companies. 

Fraud  is  increasing  in  letters  of 
credit,  insurance  claims,  credit  card 
payments,  share  transfers  and  fu¬ 
tures  trading,  putting  at  risk  entire 
Third  World  economies  and  eroding 
the  basis  of  trust  for  international 
trade,  they  said. 

“Many  criminals  have  turned  their 
hands  to  commercial  and  economic 
crime,  either  as  a  primary  ciminal 
activity  or  as  a  means  of  laundering 
or  legitimizing  profits  made  from 
other  criminal  activities.”  Barry 
Rider,  chief  fraud  officer  of  the 
Commonwealth  Commercial  crime 
unit.  said. 

Rider  said  huge  funds  were  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  banking  system  from 
illegal  activity.  The  U.S.  Treasury 
believes  U.S.  narcotics  turnover 
alone  lops  S70  billion  a  year. 

“Criminals  who  made  their  money 
by  illegally  trafficking  narcotics  or 
arms  are  nor  going  ro  be  too  con¬ 
cerned  about  complying  with  the 


ordinary  fiscal  and  legal  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  business."  be 
added. 

International  agencies  working  on 
the  problem  are  few,  understaffed 
and  underfunded,  the  lawyers  said. 
Only  30  Interpol  officers  handle 
commercial  crime  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  unit  staff  fell  to  two  from  10 
last  year.  Rider  said. 

The  Commonwealth  became  in¬ 
volved  because  developing  countries 
are  victims  of  huge  frauds  yet  do  not 
have  adequate  resources  either  to 
detect  them  or  bring  culprits  to  jus¬ 
tice. 

“There  is  compelling  evidence 
that  some  national  economies,  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  Third  World,  are  com¬ 
ing  under  such  an  attack  from  orga¬ 
nized  crime  groups  and  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  economic  crime  that  their 
political  institutions  have  been  signi¬ 
ficantly  weakened  and  corrupted." 
Rider  said. 

Foreign  exchange  is  being  sucked 
away  from  developing  states  into 
offshore  banks  where  it  is  joined  by 
funds  flowing  from  an  underground 
banking  system  laundering  low  de¬ 
nomination  bills  from  street  rackets, 
the  police  officials  said. 

"This  is  a  growing  multinational 
problem  and  it  needs  multinational 
liaison  to  meet  it."  Saul  Froomkin, 
attorney-general  of  Bermuda,  said. 

Froomkin  said  Bermuda  needed 
international  advice  to  sound  a  warn¬ 
ing  about  the  arrival  of  criminal 
funds.  But  there  was  no  agency  to  do 


that  yet.  Instead  banking  centres 
themselves  were  trying  to  develop 
individual  procedures  for  intelli¬ 
gence  gathering  and  investigations, 
with  little  success,  he  said. 

Roger  Olsen,  assistant  attorney- 
general  in  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment's  taxation  division,  told  the 
seminar  that  tracing  money  gained 
from  fraud  and  crime  seemed  to  be 
the  best  way  of  uncovering  evidence 
to  bring  major  participants  to  trial,  if 
only  on  taxation  offences. 

Criminals  often  launder  funds 
through  secret  bank  accounts.  FoTe: 
ign  nominees  and  ordinary  invest¬ 
ment  facilities  but  Olsen  said  the 
increasing  volume  of  white-collar 
crime  was  weakening  the  U.S..deter- 
mination  to  defend  individual  priva- 
cy-  . .  • 

‘  U  S.  courts  are  waking  up  tp'the 
fact  that  there  may  be  good  reason  to 
respect  confidentiality,  but  not  when 
rnere  has  been  criminal  activity,  and 
people  have  been  victimized,'*  he 
said.  • 
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One  solution  was  to  compile  in¬ 
formation  in  a  new  agency  so.  that 
governments  and  bank  supervisors 
could  identify  and  weed  out  known 

swindlers,  the  lawyers  said.  ^  ,  .• 

There  is  built-in  opposition. in.  _ 
many  organizations  to  sharing  in¬ 
telligence...  But  all  these  hurdles 
,  l  h®ve  to  be  overcome  soonesrpr 
later  if  we  are  going  to  combat  the 
international  criminal  effectively 
Rider  concluded.  -  ^  . 
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Yesterday,  the  fnBdmanagers  lost 
pafieocie.  Titty  lost  patience,  that  is, 
wttb.Twtftiiig  Tor  Hie  share  market  to 
pulf  .back, . joying  .litem  a  chance  to 
deploy  the  teas  of  millions  of  shekels 
that  they  are  aecnmulatiog.  So  they 
went  chastog  shares  instead. 

This  MotiaiBmed*aDd-the- 
moontain  routine  is  Mderttath Me , 
because -as  we  noted  on  Friday -the 
stubborn  refusal  of.tbe  TASE  to  do 
more  than  pause  for  a  day  here  or 
there,  is  enough  ro  drive  anyone  to 
distraction.  .  .  _ 

Whether  the  move  was  wise  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen,  bat  the  key  to 
events  on  the  stock  exchange  may  be 
seen  in  yesterday’s  statistics  detailing 
the  government’s  massive  •‘absorp¬ 
tion”  of  money.  These  figures  have  to 
be  understood,  because  misleading 
would  be  a  complimentary  term  for 
them.  ■-  ;• 

In  a  '  normal  country  in  normal 
times,  if  the  government  indulges  in 
open-market  operations  by  selling 
bonds  and  soaking  op  money  from 
the  public,  the  effect  is  deflationary  — 
or  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Not  here,  and 
not  now. 

Why  is  that?  Tbe  answer  can  be 
found  by  reading,  the  arcane  monet¬ 
ary  mumbo-jnmbo  of  the.  Bank  of 
Israel's  recent  report  on  the  growth 
in  the  means  of  payment.  That  docu¬ 
ment  talked,  abbut  measures  of 
monetary  growth  such  as  M-2  and 
M-4,  and  noted  sadly  that  they  were 
not  giving  off  dear  signals  for  policy- 
makers-  \  . 

So  what?  No  surprise,  at  least  not 
to  anyone  who  has  followed  British 
government  policy  over  the  last  cou¬ 
ple  of  years,  or  the  Federal  Reserves - 
policy  for  the  last  four.  In  the  UK  and 
s  U.S.,  monetary  deregulation  and  the 
t  effects  oh  investment  behaviour  of 
disinflation  have  rendered  the  pre¬ 
viously  accepted  pillars  of  monetarist 
thinking  almost  useless.  * 

Monetary  aggregates,  such  as  M- 
1,  which  used  to  measure  giYenlhings 
-  such  as  the  amotint  in  current  and 
checking  accounts,  or  money  at  call 
In  ;  interest-bearing  -accounts'--  are 
now  hopelessly  'distorted,-  became 
new  financial  instruments  make  tbe 
definitions  on  which  they  are  based 
quite  obsolete.  Similarly,  the  effect of 
disinflation  is.tQTednce  the  velocity  of 
urcalatioa- fumTohg  people  hSM  on 
to  money  on  the  average  -  and  the 
need  to  tie  up'  -funds  "in  interest- 
bearing  accounts.  . 

AM  tins  is  old  bat  in  tbrWesLcIn 
Israel,  however,  where  the  speed  and 
extent  of  disinflation  have  been  far 
greater,  and  where  new. ‘financial 
instruments  have  made  perhaps  an 
even  greater  impact  than  in  the  U.S., 
*-the  Bank  of  Israel  hasn’t  quite  man¬ 
aged  to  stay  with  the  action;  It  can 
only  wring  its  statistical  hands  and 
say  that  the  old  tools  don't  work. 

i  One  resnltis  that  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  says  it  has  “absorbed*  money  it , 
doesn’t  mean  anything  of  the  sort. 
Similarly,  when  the  foreign  currency 
reserves  go  up,  or  don’t  fall,  if 
doesn't  have  the  same  monetary  im¬ 
pact  that  the  old^tyle  textbooks  sug¬ 
gest.  All  that  happens  is  that  funds 
move  around  and  enter  different 
categories. 

Thus,  after  the  devaluation,  large 
sums  flowed  from  dollar-  linked  sav¬ 
ings -of  various  sorts  to-  unlinked 
shekel  deposits,  while  even  larger 
sums  headed  for  tbe  safety  of  index- 
finked-  bends.  The  public  was  “read¬ 
justing'  Us  portfolio  of  financial 
assets.”  to  use  tbe  official  jargon.  At 
the  same  time,  the  government  had 
few  redemptions  to  make  fast  month, 
while  the  overflow  of  money  from  the 
end  of  December- which  was  the  end 

of  the  tax  year  -  meant  that  it  had  to 
issue  a  lot  of  new  bonds  to  absorb 
*  institutional  savings.  In  addition  to 
afl  that,  there  were  also  real  revenue 
effects  as  corporations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  paid  taxes  that  were  doe  in 
the  jnsl-finished  fiscal  year. 

The  result,  therefore,  is  a  mess, 
from  an  analytical  point  of  view.  But 
in  the  markets  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt.  Very  large  amounts  found 
their  way  to  three  areas  of  investment 
—  Treasury  bills,  for  short-term  in¬ 
terest,  even  if  unlinked;  government 
index-linked  bonds,  which  soared  as 
higher  inflation  became. a  certainty, 
at  least  for  the  short-term;  and 
shares,  where  the  cash-flow  and  pro¬ 
fit  outlook  for  many  companies  sud¬ 
denly  unproved  because  of  the  de¬ 
valuation,  tax  reform  and  wage  res¬ 
traint  package. 

Mutual  funds  are  the  recipient  of 

<  huge  amounts  of  money  from  people 

who  can't,  don't  want,  ordon  t  know 
bow  to  make  their  own  inye^ment 
decisions.  In  general,  this  »  faghty 
desirable.  In  the  present  context. 
may  be  less  so,  because  tbeftmd 
managers  are  now  being  forced  to 
•  join  the  thundering  herd. 

But  it  will  fake  more  than  the 
Jeremiahing  of  a  few  wet  blankets 
■  Dke  Prof.  Marshall  Sarnat  fawoppo- 
site  page),  to  stem  the  tide- Whether 
»r  no.  O.£  TASE 
headed  firmly  north  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  foture- 


.  By  A  VI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
"  The  government  absorbed  NTS 
.'615  million  from  tbe  public  last 
!  .month,  the  Treasury  and  thefiank  of 
j  Israel  announced  yesterday.  The  Fi- 
j  nance  Ministry  said  the  considerable 
absorption  resulted  from  low  gov¬ 
ernment  spending,  surging  tax  re¬ 
venue  and  booming  demand  for  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds. 

The  Bank,  of  Israel  also 
announced  that  at  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary",  Israel’s  .  foreigh  currency  re¬ 
serves  totalled  $4. 152  billion,  $1  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  month.  - 

According  to  the  Treasury,  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  for  January  was  7 
per  cent  below  the  monthly  average 
for  the  first  10  month  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  combined  with  the  high 
level  of  tax  revenue  which  has  been 


registered  over  the  last  months  to 
bring  about  an  excess  of  NIS  274 
million  of  revenue  over  spending. 

Expectations  of  higher  inflation 
boosted  the  demand  for  price-linked 
government  bonds  last  month.  Net 
government  borrowing  through  link¬ 
ed  bonds  totalled  NIS  247  million.  In 
addition  the  public  purchased  NIS  70 
million  worth  of  Treasury  bills. 
Thus,  the  sums  raised  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  last  month  at  the  capital  mar¬ 
ket  totalled  some  NIS  317m. 

As  in  the  past  months,  the  govern¬ 
ment  last  month  continued  paying 
the  Bank  of  Israel  to  redeem  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  held  by  the  central  bank. 
Last  month  it  paid  NIS  24m.  for 
these  bonds.  This  brought  the  offi¬ 
cial  monetary  absorption  figure  to 
NIS  591m..  since  the  sums  paid  to 
the  Bank  of  Israel  are  not  officially 
registered  under  the  rubric  of 
absorption. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

minister  in  1985-Sb  -  and  Defence 
Minister  Rabin  to  submit  affidavits. 
Nor,  said  tbe  officials,  had  the 
.Americans  asked  thur  the  Israelis 
testify  in  person  or  agree  to  be 

cross-examined  in  Israel  by  U.S. 
interrogators  (as  was  done  in  the 
Pollard  affair  a  year  ago. ) 

Sources  in  the  Foreign  Ministry' 
said  that  the  intelligence  committee 
report  did  not  emphasize  Israel's 
role  in  the  affair.  That  role,  they 
said,  was  highlighted  only  in  the 
Israeli  media. 

Hie  sources  said  that  the  media 
coverage  of  the  report  in  the  U.S. 
“had  done  Israel’s  image  no  good.” 


the  American  public  is  buying  it." 

Interviewed  on  the  Cable  News 
’Network,  Rosenne  described  the 
Senate  report  as  "preliminary.” 
Other  U.S.  investigations,  he  said, 
were  continuing. 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  there  will  be  no  secrets."  he 
said.  "Everything  will  come  out.  and 
then  you  will  be  able  to  say  whether 
there  was  Israeli  responsibility  or 
not.  What  was  at  stake  here  was 
relations  with  Iran,  U.S.  relations 
with  Iran.” 

He  promised  that  Israel  would 
cooperate  with  the  upcoming  U.S. 
investigations,  but  noted  that  the 
details  had  not  yet  been  worked  out. 


but  that  Israel  saw  no  valid  reason  at  have  informed  the  American 
the  present  time  to  publish  an  elabo-  authorities  that  we  are*  ready  to 
rate,  detailed  response.  The  sources  cooperate  and  do  whatever  possible 
dismissed  the  report  as  “neither  to  assist  in  this  investigation. 


comprehensive  nor  thorough."  and 
said  that  a  more  balanced  picture  is 


expected  when  the  Inouye  team  con-  Israeli  issue." 
eludes  its  deliberations  towards  the  The  ambax 
end  of  the  year.  senbe  U.S. -Is: 

The  Senate  committee  report,  and  "excellent... tl 


“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,” 
he  added,  “that  this  issue  is  not  an 


The  ambassador  went  on  to  de¬ 
scribe  U.S. -Israeli  relations  today  as 
“excellent... there  has  never  been 


CURRENCY  MARKETS 

A  week  of  nervous  trading 


'  The  dollar  closed  sharply  higher 
on  Friday.  News  that  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  narrowed  to  $10.7  billion 
against  November's  record  of 
$19.2b.  took  the  market  by  surprise 
as  most  expected  a  $13-14b.  deficit. 
Friday’s  move  left  the  dollar  with  a 
net  weekly  gain  against  major  cur¬ 
rencies  except  for  the  Canadian  dol¬ 
lar. 

Trading  was  nervous  and  volatile 
throughout  the  week  with  central 
bank  interventions  being  a  major 
factor.'  Dollar  selling  intensified  on 
Tuesday  after  the  unsuccessful  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  Bundesbank.  On 
Wednesday  the  dollar  rose  sharply 
from  a  6  Vi  year  low  of  1.7665 
Deutschmarks  when  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  was  rumoured  to  have  joined 
the  Bank  of  Japan  in  dollar  buying. 

Repeated  speculation  that  a  G-5 
meeting  was  imminent  and  that  a 
new  agreement  to  stabilize  exchange 
Tates  could  be  reached,  also  sup¬ 
ported  the  dollar.  However,  con¬ 
flicting  statements  from  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  gave  little  hope  for  a 
solid  agreement  between  the  U.S. 
and  its  trading  partners.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Swiss  central  bank  said 
that  the  dollar  was  falling  too  much 
and  even  suggested  Swiss  participa¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  support  it.  U.S. 
Treasury  Secretary  James  Baker's 
statements  that  Friday's  trade  figure 
-does  not  necessarily  signal  a  tumab- 

Leumi  board  urges 
Einhorntostayon 

By  PINHAS  LANDAU 

Post  Finance  Reporter 
“Bank  Leumi's  board  of  directors 
yesterday  expressed  its  firm  support  , 
for  the  bank's  chief  executive  offic-  1 
er.  Mordechai  Einbom,  and  urged 
him  to  remain  in  his  post.  Einhom 
has  been  under  criticism  from  both 
inside  and  outside  Leumi  over  the 
size  of  the  salary  and  bonuses  he  has 
received  in  recent  years. 

In  this  connection,  Einhom  told 
,  tbe  board  that  he  bad  decided  to 
return  $180,000  of  the  bonuses  he 
had  received  in  1985  and  1986.  The 
board  "noted  with  satisfaction 
Einhom's  decision,”  which  was,  in 
fact*  a  response  to  the  explicit  re¬ 
quest  of  the  new  board,  and  stem¬ 
med  from  the  revelations  of  the 
Hurwjtz-Zadok  report,  published 
last  week. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  i 
Einhom's  move  will  still  his  critics  on 
Lenmi's  works  committees, 
although  it  is  known  that  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  leadership  is  split  over  their 
approach  to  this  issue. 

PRECISE 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

U.S..  concern  for  American  and 
Israeli  hostages  held  by  Shi’ites  in 
Lebanon,  or  pecuniary  gain? 

A  Is  it  true  that  at  the  end  of  1985, 
when  tbe  deal  appeared  to  have 
|  fallen  through,  Israel  pushed  the 
U.S.  into  resuming  the  contacts  with 
Iran?  And  why,  if  so,  did  Israel  rake 
the  initiative  in  January-Februaiy 
1986? 

□  Why  was  the  original  Israeli 
team  in  the  negotiations  with  tbe 
U.S.  and  Iran  -  Kimche,  Nimrod  j 
and  Schwimmer  -  replaced  by  Nir 
during  the  second  stage  of  the  deals? 
Was  this  connected  only  to  the  de¬ 
ception  of  the  Iranians  over  the 
Hawk  missiles?  And  why  did  the 
American  administration  in  mid- 
1986  "go  off’  Israel  and  attempt  to 
open  up  a  direct,  separate  channel  to 
the  Teheran  regime  independent  of 
the  Israelis.? 

Jerusalem  does  not  appear  in¬ 
terested  in  answering  these  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  moment. 

Israel  is  not  in  the  habit  of  reveal¬ 
ing  confidences  and  secret  corres¬ 
pondence  and  conversations,  say 
officials  in  Jerusalem. 

But  that  may  not  wash  in 
Washington.  The  Senate  Intelli¬ 
gence  Committee’s  investigation  of 


out  dearly  shows  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  not  easily  abandon  its 
policy  to  talk  the  dollar  down. 

The  Canadian  dollar  staged  a 
dramatic  rally  against  its  American 
counterpart.  Since  it  lagged  con¬ 
siderably  behind  the  other  major 
currendes,  traders  regarded  it  as  a 
relatively  safe  bet  on  the  continuing 
weakness  of  the  U.S.  currency. 

It  seems  that  Friday's  trade  figures 
will  give  the  dollar  temporary  sup¬ 
port.  We  expert  a  period  of  con¬ 
solidation  around  current  levels, 
with  sharp  short-term  movements  in' 
both  directions. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of  Boa: 
Barak  Advisory  Service. 


recent  media  reports,  have  stated  such  close  cooperation  between  the 
that  Israel  has  supplied  arms  to  the  two  countries  as  now.  And  I  think 
Contras  over  the  past  three  years,  this  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Defence  Minister  Rabin  yesterday  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
said  in  an  interview  on  Israel  Radio  Israel.” 

that  “To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  i  - 

Israel  has  not  supplied  the  Contras  j  §  |kCM'10tO  ||0y*"Off 


Israeli  offidals  and  their  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  supporters  yesterday  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  they  would 
be  able  to  contain  any  negative  poli¬ 
tical  fallout  resulting  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Intelligence  Committee's  report 
on  the  Iran/Contras  affair. 

“I’m  convinced  that  Israel  played 
only  a  marginal  role  in  this  whole 
thing,  and  the  attempt  to  show  that 
Israel  is  the  culprit  and  Israel  is 
responsible  for  everything  will  fail,” 
said  Israeli  Ambassador  Meir 
Rosenne. 

While  acknowledging  that  the 
attempt  to  blame  Israel  “is  not  good 
for  us.”  he  added;  “I  don’t  think  that 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Sportoto  jackpot 
of  nearly  NIS  2.3  million  will  be 
divided  among  at  least  seven  people . 
it  was  announced  last  night  as  the 
sorting  of  the  entries  continued 

If  no  more  coupons  are  found  with 
14  correct  results,  the  seven  punters 
already  identified  will  become  richer 
by  NIS  328.000. 

A  record  of  24  million  lines  on 
over  800.000  coupons  were  filled  in 
last  week's  football  pool  fever.  One 
out  of  every  eight  coupons  forecast 
at  least  10  correct  results. 

The  final  payout  is  expected  to  be 
announced  tonight. 


MARKET  STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General  Share  Index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce,  Services 
Real  Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Invst 
Investment  Cos. 
General  Bond  Index 
Index-linked  Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially-linked 
Dollar-linked  Bonds 
Short-term  0-2  yrs 
Medium-term  2-5  yrs 
Long-term  5+  yrs 


Turnovers: 


113-69+1.31% 
127.95  +  2.84% 
104.01+0.03% 
117.01+2.29% 
126.04+  3.94% 
124.19+1.37% 
129.35+3 .22% 
129-64+2.54% 
118.98+1.57% 
136.06+3.65% 
129.25+4.08% 
140.72+4^4% 
133.62+2.82% 
110.04+0.90% 
111.15+1.03% 
113.06+1.28% 

108- 14+0.63% 
103-40+0.07% 
106.52+0.49% 

109- 73+0.85% 
111.88+0.87% 


Shares -total  NIS  22,915.200 

Arrangement  .  UA 

Non-bank  UA 

Bonds -total  UA 

Index-linked  NIS  4.981,500 

Dollar-linked  NIS  3.526,400 

Treasury  Bills  UA 

Share  Movements: 

Advances  221 

of  which  5%  +  74 

"buyers  only"  8 

Declines  46 

of  which  5%+  *  10 

"sellers  only"  0 

Unchanged  117 

Trading  Halt  37 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

index-linked: 

3%  fully-linked  UA 


4.25%  fully-linked  UA 
80%  linked  UA 

Double-linked  UA 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon  UA 

Rimon  UA 

Gilboa  UA 

For.  Curr. 

denominated  UA 

Treasury  Bills 
(annual  yield)  UA 

Arrangement  yields: 


IDBord. 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoalim  r. 
General  A 
Leumi  stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


17.75% 

17.35% 

17.68% 

17.72% 

17.71% 

17.78% 

17.68% 

15.53% 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name  Price  Volume  % 

‘ OOONtS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  part  of  ** arrangement") 
Maritime  1780  4264  +-9.6 

General  non-arr.  23500  89  +443 

Rrstlnfl  5200  4836  +6.1 

RBI  6500  7450  +5.5 

Commercial  Banks 
(part  of  "arrangement") 

IDBr  87510  1377 

Union  0.1  65500  220 

Discount  111830  167 

Mizrahi  36030  1421 

Hapoalim  r  59495  3248 

General  A  ■  151900  48  -0.0 

Leumi  0.1  37820  2960 

Fin.  Trade  51800  18  +3.6 

Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  Mort-r  10960  328  +2A 

Dev.Mort.  3315  152B 

Mishkenr  3999  1613  +3.6 

Tefahotr  .  21030  186  +3.2 

Merav  r  8800  244  +8.0 

Financial  Institutions 

Agile  C.  no  trading 


Trade  &  Services 

Meir  Ezra  1430 

Supersol  2  11100 

Delekr  4485 

Lighterage  18269 

Cold  Storage  1158 

Dan  Hotels  1814 


AgricC.  i 

-  Ind.  Dev.  DD  i 

Clal  Leasing  0.1  24100 

Insurance 


no  trading 
i  67 


Ararat  0.1  r 
Hassnehr 
Phoenix  0.1 
Hamishmar 
Menorah  1 
Sahar  r 
Zion  Hold.  1 


1830  2043 
394  58168 
910  10267 
7100 

2599  248 
6512  1543 
10302  15 


1543  +10.0 
15  +1.0 


Yarden  Hotel 
Hilonl 
Team  1 


Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 

Azorim  1070  14895 

Eifon  600  9389 

Africa  Isr.  0.1  48050  221  +1 

Dankner  4990  506 

Prop.  &  Bldg.  4785  2237 

Bayside  0.1  5620  845 

ILDCr  77500  71 

Rasscor  7171  135  + 

Mehadrin  12100  614 

Hadarim  .1835  2576  +i 

Industrials 

Dubefcb  5140  1278  +: 

Pri-Zel  no  trading 

Sunfrost  13700  90  h 

Elite  19700  207  + 

Adgtfr  778  7716  + 

Argamanr  17300  424  - 

Delta  G1  4250  2156  +i 

Maquette  1  5000  380 

Eagle  1  22000  135  +i 

Polgat  5100  2185  +i 

Schoellerina  16500  218  + 

Rogosin  2772  881 

UrdanO.lr  8990  551 

Is.  Can  Co.  1  3800  2410 

Zion  Cables  2740  688  + 

Pecker  Steel  16601  78  + 

El  bit  528000  38  +: 


Elron 

448000 

24 

+4.4 

Aril 

32200 

139 

+  3.5 

Clal  Electronics 

2707 

3916 

+  5.0 

Spectronix  1 

2780 

1210 

- 

T.A.T  1 

5643 

506 

+  10.0 

Ackerstein  1 

1100 

2283 

-1.7 

Agan  5 

18000 

83 

- 

Alliance 

2464 

602 

+2.7 

Dexter 

2980 

180 

-6.9 

Fertilisers 

5400 

226 

+9.1 

Haifa  Chem. 

672 

21803 

+9.8 

Teva  r 

13150 

2812 

+4.8 

Dead  Sea  r 

3505 

7215 

+2.5 

Petrochem. 

640 

40064 

+6.7 

Neca  Chem. 

6990 

24A 

-1.1 

Frutarom 

15578 

215 

+9.7 

Hadera  Paper 

370000 

82 

+4.2 

Central  Trade 

11150 

986 

+5.2 

Koorp 

9465000 

0 

- 

Clal  Inds. 

2350 

31228 

+4.4 

Investment  Companies 

IDBDev.r  7160  4707 

Ellem  5100  3717 


Afik  1 
Gaheket 
Israel  Corp.  1 
Wolfson  1  r 
Hapoalim  inv 
Discount  Invest. 
Mizrahi  invest. 
Clal  10 
Landeeo  0. 1 
Pama  0.1 


5100  3717 
353  26650 
1490  883 
5010  1674 
2500  1 
3630  1380 
4508  6423 
3000  63 
1340  9047 
3300  718 
3081  128 


Oil  Exploration 

Paz  Oil  Expl.  27620 
J.O.E.L  4010 

Abbreviations: 
s-o.  sellers  only  t 

h  o.  buyers  only  r 


b  bearer 
r  registered 


M ON D A Y/yVED N ESO A Y  RATES: 

Minimum  of  NIS  14.72  for  8  words; 
each  additional  word  NIS  1.84 
FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE 
RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  20.24  for  8 
words;  each  additional  word  NIS  2.53. 
All  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at 
our  offices  -  Jerusalem:  Monday/ 
Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day, 
Friday  -  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday;  Tel 
Aviv  and  Haifa:  1 2  noon,  2  days  before 
publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on 
back  page)  and  ail  recognized  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 
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PURCHASE-SALE 


Investment  sought,  minimum 

$5000 

US  company  involved  in  tourism  to 
Israel,  Europe,  and  the  Middle  East  is 
expanding  into  congresses  and 
conventions.  Holder  of  foreign 
passport  only.  Tel.  02-241907. 


Important  electronic 
equipment  company 

seeks 

Secretary 

Mother  tongue,  English. 
Full  time  position. 


Tel.  03-413775, 03-425157. 


Irangate  is  only  the  first  and  prob¬ 
ably  least  thorough  and  impressive  j  hazan  buys  furniture,  antiques, 
of  a  prospective,  rich  crop.  A  hand-  joflkeequipinenl.BqiiidatkHis.  Tel.  03-831724; 
ful  of  high-powered  investigations  I  evenings;  03-sS7470. 
are  currently  in  train  in  Washington. 

Everything  that  Israel  committed  to 
paper  or  conversation  with  Amer¬ 
icans  in  Israel  and  in  Washington  will 
eventually  come  out.  Certainly  some 
of  the  above  questions  will  be 
an  we  red. 
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DWELLINGS 

TEL  AVIV 


TEL  AVIV  DISTRICT  COURT 
Estate  File  No.  6059/86 

Re:  The  Estate  of  the  Late  Ida  May  Euffunstein  Deceased,  who  died  un  the  3th 
September,  1986  in  Kfar  Sava. 

NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS 

The  undersigned  was  appointed  as  Adminisu-aLor  <jf  the  Estate  of  the  said  Ida  May 
Buffensteio  pursuant  to  an  Order  of  the  Tel  Aviv  District  Court  on  tbe  ]  8th  January. 
1987. 

In  accordance  with  Section  99  of  the  Succession  Law  1965, 1  hereby  notify  creditors, 
if  any,  of  tbe  abovemen  tinned  deceased  to  inform  tbe  undersigned  of  their  claims  by 
registered  mail  within  3  months  of  the  publication  of  this  notice 

Advocate  Malcolm  B.  Finn 

(■U104Q3  94  AUenby  Road  Tel  Aviv  658 1 3. 


CANADIAN-INTERCONTINENTAL.  Tel 
Aviv/Raroat  Hasbaron/Hcrzliy^tuati . luxury 
homing  specialists.  Tel.  Q3-28M22,  MaJdan 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

WOMAN  REQUIRED  to 

housework  +  sleep-m.  Tel.  03-410588-  cvcn~ 

ings.  _ _ 

TOP  SALARY  to  English  typist.  Shorthand, 
telex  and  word  processor  operators.  Immediate 
employment.  Flexible  hours.  Translators s 
Pool.  100  Ben  Yehuda  St..  Tel  Aviv.  9  a.m.-2 
p.-flu;  Tel.  03-221214.  02-2M265/G/7.  04- 
667267.  ■ 


Call  us  now!  03-650039 

SERVICE  FOR  PERSONAL  EFFECTS  A  to  Z 
Import/Export  —  Sea/Air 

Wo  Accept  payment  abroad 

We  accept  credit  cards:  Visa-Diners —  American  Express. 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.58%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


LEUMI 

HAPOAUM 

DISCOUNT 

Mizrahi 

FIRST  INT-L 


Last  Updated 

30.1 

27.1 
17.12 

1.12 

13.1 


Tapax 

9-18.25% 

8-17.00% 

7- 16.00% 

8- 17% 
10-16% 


Pakam  7-Day  Pakwn  30-Day 

9-19.25%  12-21.75% 


9-17.50% 

8-16.20% 

6-17.50% 

11-17.7% 


12-20.50% 
14-ia50% 
6-19  50% 
13-20.04% 


Rales  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit. 
fTapas.  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest. 

Pakam:  fixed-term  deposi:  available  from  7lo  59  days.) 

PATAH  —  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES 
(February  1 ) 

MINIMUM  DEP  3-MONTHS  6-MONTHS  12-MONTHS 

USD  (SI  00,000)  5  500  5.500  5.500 

STG  (70.000  pounds)  9.375  9.250  9.125 

DMK,  1100,000  marks)  3.250  3.250  3.250 

SFR  150,000  francs)  2.625  2.625  2.750 

YEN  (3.000,000  yen)  2.625  2.500  2.500 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES  (February  1) 


Currency  basket 
U.S. A.  Dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound  Sterling 
French  Franc 
Japanese  Yen 
Dutch  Florin 
Swiss  Franc 
Swedish  Krone 
Norwegian  Krone 
Danish  Krone 
Finnish  Mark 
Canadian  Dollar 
Australian  Dollar 
S.  African  Rand 
Belgian  Franc 
Austrian  Shilling 
Italian  Lira 
Jordanian  Dinar 
.Egyptian  Pound 
ECU 


CHEQUES AND 
TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

Buy 

Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Rates 

1.6680 

1.6890 

— 

— 

1.6783 

1.5980 

1.6180 

7.54 

1.67 

1.6079 

0.8922 

0.9034 

0.87 

0.91 

,  0.8981 

2.4553 

2.4861 

2.39 

250 

2.4730 

0.2676 

0.2709 

0.26 

0.27 

0.2692 

1.0503 

1.0634 

1.03 

1.07 

1.0568 

0.7915 

0.8014 

0.77 

0.81 

0.7964 

1.0611 

1.0744 

1.04 

1.08 

1.0675 

0.2480 

0.2511 

0.24 

0.25 

0.2496 

0.2304 

0.2333 

0.22 

0.24 

0.2319 

0.2356 

0.2366 

0.23 

0.24 

0.2372 

0.3549 

0.3593 

0.35 

0.36 

0.3562 

1.1934 

1.2084 

1.17 

1.22 

1.2009 

1.0555 

1.06S7 

0.98 

1.0S 

1.0623 

0.7814 

0.7912 

0.51 

0.61 

0.7852 

0  4239 

0.4292 

0.41 

0.43 

0.4335 

1.2688 

T.2846 

1  24 

1.29 

1.2761 

1.2543 

1.2700 

1.22 

1.29 

1.2611 

— 

— 

4.45 

4.74 

4.5825 

— 

— 

0.79 

0.84 

0.8924 

1.8377 

1.8607 

— 

— 

1.8488 

SUPPLIED  BY  BANK  LEUMI 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

{January  29) 

PRECIOUS  METALS 


LONDON  A.M.  FIX  407.30  P.M.  FIX  400.50 

PARIS  NOON  FIX 411 .40  ZURICH  P.M. 400.25 

LONDON  FIX  550.00 

LONDON  P.M.  517.50 


GOLD:  LONDON  A.M. 

PARIS  NOO 
SILVER:  LONDON  FIX 

PLATINUM:  LONDON  P.M. 
PALLADIUM:  LONDON  P.M. 


122.40 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  15. 

Forward  Rates 

(January  29) 


30GMT) 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

DEUTSCHMARK 

1.8245/65 

62/59 

92/90 

181/176 

POUND  STERLING 

1.5090/00 

120/1  IS 

180/178 

366/362 

SWISS  FRANC 

1.5440/70 

70/65 

99/94 

192/182 

JAPANESE  YEN 

151.65/75 

52/50 

72/70 

137/132 

FRENCH  FRANC 

6.1125/75 

290/310 

440/470 

850/900 

ITALIAN  URA 

1299/1301 

825/900 

1300/1375 

2600/2700 

DUTCH  GULDEN 

2.0672/S2 

24/20 

39/34 

88/80 

BELGIAN  FRANC 

38.050/100 

10/12 

15/18 

27/32 

DANISH  KRONE 

6.9400/50 

420/470 

620/670 

1200/1300 

S .AFRICAN  RAND 

0.4820/27 

15/10 

21/16 

BQ/70 

EUROPEAN  CURR.  UNIT 

1.1280/00 

27/24 

41/37 

75/69 

FINNISH  MARK 

4.5350/70 

525/565 

775/825 

1600/1700 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR 

0.6612/19 

86/83 

123/118 

213/207 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE 

7.0400/00 

950/980 

1460/1490 

2900/2950 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates; 
high/low  leg.  220/2101  —  deduct  from  spot  price, 
low/high  leg.  210(2201  —  add  to  spot  price. 


U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  7.50%;  Broker  7.25%;  NY  Euros  3  months  6V4%;. 
Fed  Funds  late  6% 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAN 

PREVIOUS  CLOSE  1.7915/25  1.5060/70  1.5350/60  152.55/65  1.3408/10 

OPENING  1 .8400/30  1.5420/60  1.5215/25  153.80/00  1.3420/24 

LATEST  18335/45  1.5460/80  1.5135/45  153.70/80  1.3397/02 

Comment 

Early  news  of  a  sharp  drop  in  the  December  U.S.  trade  deficit  to  $10.7  billion 
helped  the  dollar  close  sharply  higher  against  all  major  currencies  except  the 
Canadian  dollar,  which  benefited  from  a  statement  by  U.S.  Treasury  Secretary 
Baker.  Widening  international  rate  differentials  also  helped  the  U.S.  dollar. 


ISRAELI  STOCKS 
TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Alliance 
Am  Isr  Pap 
Ampal 
Elscint 
Etz  Lavud 
Laser  Inds 


Aryt 

Bank  Leumi 

Elbrt 

EClTel. 

Elron 

Fibronins 

IDB  Bank 

US 


Last 

Prov.  Close 

High 

Low 

Vol  ('OOs) 

I5* 

1*4 

1ft 

1ft 

3 

21  Mi 

21  Mi 

21  ft 

21ft 

32 

1*4 

1ft 

1ft 

1ft 

22 

r* 

1ft 

2 

1ft 

29 

9ft 

9*4 

9ft 

9ft 

13 

12ft 

12 

12ft 

12 

65 

unter 

last 

bid 

ask 

last 

bid 

ask 

— 

5% 

ev4 

— 

22 

24  Interpharm 

— 

3ft 

4ft 

9 

87* 

9ft  Op  ro  tech 

5ft 

5ft 

5ft 

2ft 

2ft 

2ft  Rada 

— 

2ft 

2ft 

7ft 

7ft  Scitex 

4ft 

4ft 

4ft 

8 

T.» 

8ft  Taro-Vit 

— 

2ft 

3 

— 

51 

55  Tevapharm 

— 

8ft 

8ft 

— 

3’* 

3ft  SP1 

— 

2ft 

2ft 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 
WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 

Dow  Jones  Indices  NYSE  Highest  Volume 


IND 

2,158.05 

-  1.97 

UNION  CARB 

25ft 

+  ft 

TRANS 

874.88 

-  2.66 

ATT 

24ft 

-1 

UTILS 

224.72 

+  0.11 

65STKS 

822.17 

-  1.06 

GEN  MOTORS 

75V4 

UNCH 

NYSE  COMP 

156.11 

-  0.08 

AM  MED  (NT 

18ft 

+  1 

NYSE  INDS 

182.79 

-  0.05 

IBM 

12Bft 

+  1ft 

NASD  COMP 

392.06 

+  1.08 

S-P  100  INDEX 

262.96 

-  0.25 

PSVCNM 

37ft 

+  Vi 

S-P  COMPOSITE 

274.08 

-  0.16 

AMEX  INDEX 

300.47 

+  0.67 

NABSCO  RJ 

62 

-1% 

NYSE  VOL  163,360.000  STOCKS  UP  746  DOWN  797 

NASDAQ  VOL.  154,315.100  (Jen.  30)  STOCKS  UP  1,072  DOWN  1.018 

Comment 

Wall  Street  stocks  dosed  slightly  lower  Friday  as  profit  taking  hurt  the  market, 
targeting  dollar  sensitive  stocks  in  particular.  A  rise  in  the  dollar,  in  response  to  a 
better-than-expected  December  trade  figure,  ignited  selling  of  dollar  sensitive 
issues. 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 


Suspicion 

Saves! 

Don't  take  chances 

Report  suspicious  objects!  Dial  100. 
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A  fitting  choice 


AN  UNUSUALLY  long  and  bitter  contest  among  generals  for 
the  job  of  the  country's  top  soldier ,  thankfully  ended  yesterday 
with  the  government  confirming  the  defence  minister's  choice. 
AJuf  Dan  Shomron,  to  succeed  Rav-AIuf  Moshe  Levy  in  April 
as  the  IDF s  chief  of  general  staff. 

It  was  a  good  choice,  and  it  was  not  unexpected.  The  hero  of 
Entebbe  11  years  ago,  and  until  recently  the  deputy  chief  of 
general  staff.  Dan  Shomron  had  all  along  been  the  leading 
contender  in  the  race,  and  the  defence  minister's  favourite. 
Last  Friday  he  was  also  assured  of  the  premier's  backing.  His 
rivals  were  all  competent  generals,  one  of  whom  will  most  likely 
-  unless  they  all  resign  to  protest  their  discomfiture  -  succeed 
A!uf  Shomron  himself  when  the  time  comes. 

Popular  opinion  is  largely  irrelevant  to  general  staff  appoint¬ 
ments.  But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  citizenry  of  this  still 
embattled  land  will  applaud  the  government's  decision,  trust¬ 
ing  the  men  who  made  it  and  placing  their  confidence  in  the  new 
chief  of  general  staff,  as  they  did  in  his  predecessor. 

This  majority  does  not.  however,  include  the  outgoing  chief 
of  general  staff!  For  reasons  that  are  shrouded  in  some  mystery, 
Rav-AIuf  Levy  apparently  did  not  consider  Aluf  Shomron  fit  to 
command  Israel's  armed  forces. 

In  taking  so  dim  a  view  of  the  general  who  will  be  his 
successor,  the  chief  of  general  staff  was  not  quite  in  breach  of 
tradition.  On  the  contrary,  as  his  predecessor,  Rafael  Eitan, 
now  Knesset  member,  observed  yesterday.  Each  and  every 
chief  of  general  staff.  Raful  pointed  out.  takes  pains  to 
surround  himself  with  a  loyal  group  of  able  officers,  from 
among  whom  he  would  like  to  pick  and  groom  his  successor. 
That  is  unexceptionable:  where  a  chief  of  general  staff  stumbles 
is  in  trying  to  dictate  his  personal  choice  to  the  defence 
minister,  and  to  the  government.  The  political  level  is  entitled 
to  have  its  own  considerations  in  the  matter. 

The  extraordinary  aspect  of  Rav-AIuf  Levy's  resistance  to 
yielding  his  post  to  Aluf  Shomron  was  its  long  duration.  Had  it 
been  left  to  the  chief  of  general  staff.  Dan  Shomron  would  have 
long  ago  embarked  on  a  civilian  career. 

Such  bad  blood  among  the  country’s  military  leaders  is 
certainly  not  recommendable.  particularly  when  it  spills  into 
the  open. 

This  kind  of  thing  did  not  happen  in  Ben-Gurion’s  more 
authoritarian  days,  when  the  defence  minister  -  and  premier  - 
was  able  to  end  all  such  foolishness  by  simply  putting  his  foot 
down.  But  times  have  changed.  Freedom  of  expression  has  in 
the  meantime  been  given  larger  scope  even  within  the  general 
staff,  and  generals  have  learned  to  take  advantage  of  it,  notably 
after  1973.  With  the  full  cooperation  of  the  media,  needless  to 
say. 

Given  the  alternative,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  country  to 
deplore  this  development.  But  curbs  must  be  placed,  lest  the 
people's  army  becomes  too  deeply  enmeshed  in  personal 
rivalries  and  base  politicking. 

As  it  is,  the  IDF.  though  inevitably  somewhat  leaner  from 
budgetary  cuts,  remains  a  formidable  deterrent  to  the  country’s 
enemies  after  nearly  four  years  of  Rav-AIuf  Levy’s  stew¬ 
ardship.  The  nation  owes  thanks  to  the  departing  chief  of 
general  staff  for  the  expert  way  in  which  he  brought  the  troops 
back  from  the  morass  of  Lebanon,  and  for  the  thoroughly 
professional  style  of  his  leadership. 

The  next  chief  of  general  staff  needs  no  instruction  in  what  it 
takes  to  keep  Israel  militarily  strong.  The  challenges  are  well 
enough  known.  One  of  them,  not  necessarily  the  gravest,  was 
illustrated  on  the  road  from  Haifa  to  Tel  Aviv  yesterday. 


Recurring  refrain 


ROCKING  the  boat  just  when  its  equipment  is  desperately 
needed  to  rescue  people  drowning  nearby,  may  not  seem  a 
particularly  wise  move.  The  Alignment's  highest  priority  today 
may  well  be  to  secure  the  mammoth  sums  without  which  scores 
of  kibbutzim  and  moshavim  could  go  under,  rather  than  insist 
on  getting  a  formal  resolution  passed  by  the  government 
favouring  Israel's  participation  in  an  international  conference 
designed  as  an  umbrella  for  direct  Israel- Arab  peace  talks. 

But  if  Alignment  leaders  refrain  from  pinning  the  Likud 
down  on  this  critical -if  seemingly  only  procedural -issue,  they 
can  say  goodbye  to  the  “peace  process.”  and  to  their  own 
commitment  to  moving  it.  if  possible,  off  dead  centre. 

Reports  from  the  cabinet  room  yesterday  suggest  that 
Premier  Yitzhak  Shamir  would  be  perfectly  content  to  let 
Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres  keep  on  peddling  the  idea  of  the 
conference,  wherever  he  wished  to  do  so.  So  long  as  it  was 
perfectly  understood  that  Mr.  Peres  was  merely  sending  out 
feelers,  which  if  successful  would  not  be  considered  binding  on 
the  Likud  half  of  the  national  unity  government  -  which  in  the 
circumstances  means,  on  the  government  itself. 

For  the  Alignment  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  compromise 
would  be  to  betray  not  only  its  parliamentary  constituency,  but 
the  hope  of  peace,  too. 

Even  if  Mr.  Peres  is  right  in  his  theory  that  no  reaffirmation 
of  Israel’s  readiness  to  take  part  in  an  international  conference 
is  at  all  required,  he  is  wrong  in  practice.  The  present 
government  is  entitled  to  take  its  own  policy  decisions  regard¬ 
less  of  decade-old  precedents,  and  a  Knesset  vote  of  confidence 
is  no  substitute  for  an  explicit  government  resolution.  The 
absence  of  such  a  resolution  might  not  have  mattered  had  the 
Alignment  commanded  a  majority  in  the  government.  But  it 
does  not  command  such  a  majority. 

This  being  so,  Mr.  Shamir  can  only  be  faulted  for  feigning 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Peres’s  diplomatic  initiative  before  the 
rotation,  only  to  show  his  true  colours  after  he  had  taken  over 
the  premiership. 

Whether  the  type  of  international  conference  mooted  by  Mr. 
Peres  would  receive  Arab  approval  is  moot.  But  Mr.  Shamir,  a 
great  believer  in  the  virtue  of  doing  nothing  that  might  stir  Arab 
interest  in  mutual  concessions  for  peace,  is  anxious  not  to  put 
them  to  the  test.  Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal  warned  on 
coming  out  of  the  cabinet  room  yesterday  that  if  Mr.  Shamir  ■ 
persists  a  crisis  may  be  unavoidable.  But  we  have  heard  that 
before. 


TOUR  VA’ALEH 

WJLO.  AUyah  and  Absorption  Dept, 
invites  visitors  from  abroad  to  a 


ONE  DAY  TOUR  Of  CENTRAL  GALILEI 

(visiting  Carmlel  and  the  Segev  area} 

Sunday,  February  15, 1987 
departing  from  Tel  Aviv. 

The  charge  far  the  trip  s  equivalent  to  SS.SO 
which  covers  the  cost  of  lunch 

For-detafc  and  registration  cafl  25331  l.est.48  or  266842.  or  come  to 
12  Kaplan  Street  Td  Aviv,  fth  Boor,  room  602. 

Office  hour*  Sunday — Thursday.  8  am -2  pim,-  Friday  8  ajn.- 1 2  noon 
and  for  aflaUya  enquiries. 


Monday,  February?.  1987  The  Jerusalem  Post.  Page  Eighi 


/ VOUR  CAR  IN  ISRAEL 


BEN  GUBION  AM  PORT  03-9721027-8  « 

TEl-AVIV  03^03386.280471  ! 

JERUSALEM  02-S9909J.  6J61M 

NET  ANT  A  OS3-34889 

ASHKELON  051-22 724.  22264 

HAIFA  04-380639.  388841  -  EILAT  059-7/327 

TIBERIAS  067.92244.  mi.  267 

BEER  SHEBA  057-424922 

HERZUTA  PmiAH<B2-5S3G9S 


FOR  TOURISTS: 


FROM 


AB  care  new.  Pickup  and  defivery  tree. 

TAMAR,  Rent-a-Car 

8  Kfttar  Ha'atemeut  Nstanyo. 

7 at.  06*31831  (day? 05*25763 (nlgML 


SLIMMING  WITH  BETTY 
HUMES 


now  at  Hotel 
Shaul  Hamelech 
Winter  Package: 

NIS  35  per  day. 

Tel.  051-34124.  051-34901, 
051-36293  i,i47 «  ua 


writeoff  DryB”n“ 


PROFESSORS  Eliahu  KanoFsky,  S. 
Fred  Singer  and  I  were  almost  alone 
in  our  early  forecasts  that  crude  oil 
prices  would  decline  rapidly.  The 
opposite  view,  that  they  would  rise 
exponentially  above  inflation,  was 
widely  proclaimed  by  academic  spe¬ 
cialists  and  think-tank  experts. 
Acceptance  of  their  views  was 
almost  universal.  However.  I  reluc¬ 
tantly  reject  the  mood  and  most  of 
the  analysis  in  Singer’s  ‘"Broken 
myth  of  Arab  oil  power"  ( The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post.  January  7).  His  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  end  of  the  myth  as  man¬ 
ifested  by  the  fall  of  oil  from  $36  to 
less  than  $10  a  barrel  and  “finally 
hovering  around  $15“  is  unwar¬ 
ranted.  The  ■•finally''  was  prema¬ 
ture:  $18  has  replaced  $15. 

Even  with  $10  as  the  base,  the 
realization  of  an  80  per  cent  increase 
is  an  impressive  performance  for  any 
organization  of  producers,  and  dra¬ 
matically  more  so  for  a  "moribund" 
one.  Because  Saudi  Arabia's 
budgetary  requirements  condition 
its  ability  to  further  cut  production 
doesn't  mean  that  the  country  isn't  a 
prime  player.  Saudi  Arabia's  hold¬ 
ing  back  of  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
its  production  capability,  that  at  low- 
cost  could  be  rapidly  expanded  even 
further,  raises  the  floor  above  which 
other  players  strive  to  set  the  price. 

Price  fluctuations  don't  mean  that 
the  cartel  is  dead.  The  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  determine  bow- 
king  and  how  much  the  conspirators 
can  exploit,  but  the  operation  of 
market  forces  doesn't  mean  that 
Opec  isn’t  effective. 

Consumers  pay  extra  as  adjust¬ 
ments  evolve.  Furthermore,  whatev¬ 
er  price  the  collaborators  manage  to 
set  above  the  free  market  level 
generates  support  even  in  oil  import¬ 
ing  countries  because  the  enhanced 
prices  become  embedded  in  econo¬ 
mic  and  financial  networks.  Inven¬ 
tory  holders  don't  want  prices  to 
decrease.  Alternative  fuel  producers 
want  to  keep  their  competitive 
advantages,  and  bank  loans  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  oil  exporters  on  the  basis 
of  high  prices. 

This  attachment  to  artificially  high 
prices  was  well  demonstrated  by  the 
blizzard  of  anxious  professional  arti¬ 
cles  in  American  publications  as  the 
price  of  oil  fell.  A  reduction  to  $20  a 
barrel  was  regarded  as  damaging  to 
the  U.S.  and  the  stability  of  “the 
international  banks,  thus  endanger¬ 
ing  the  economy  of  the  entire  free 
world. 

The  Wall  Streei  Journal  {Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1986)  reported:  “...Industry 
officials  say  the  U.S.  government 
has  recently  expressed  to  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  its  interest  in  higher  oil  prices  ro 
relieve  pressure  from  the  U  S.  pet- 
rote  um  iobby^for  oil  i  mporf  fees;  “ 

What  price  political  expediency! 
The  Reagan  administration,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  free  trade  and  thus  unwilling 
to  impose  import  fees,  signals  Saudi 
Arabia  to  have  Opec  increase  oil 
prices.  So  instead  of  import  fees 
coming  to  the  U.S.  treasury,  the 
income  of  all  oil  producers,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  USSR,  is 
increased.  And  of  course  oil  con¬ 
sumers  pay  more.  An  $S  per  barrel 
increase  in  oil  prices  costs  the  Israel 
economy  about  $500  million  a  year, 
an  important  factor  in  its  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 

Singer  says  Saudi  Arabia  was  in¬ 
fluenced  to  increase  prices  by 
"brotherly  discussions”  with  Iran 
and  by  its  awareness  of  “U.S.  efforts 
to  establish  its  influence  in  Iran.” 
Saudi  Arabia  delivered. 

There  is  no  joy  in  learning  that 
Saudi  Arabia,  with  America's  en- 
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couragemem.  whether  to  placate 
Iran  or  U.S.  oil  producers,  now 
implements  the  Iranian  oil  strategy. 

Opec  power  is  being  lessened  and 
the  myth  of  Arab  oil  power,  even  if 
played  through  Iran,  threatens  to 
become  an  institutional  instrument 
of  U.S.  energy  policy  just  as  it  has 
become  embedded  in  American 
banking.  We  must  be  aware  that 
such  are  the  consequences  when 
Opec  and  especially  Arab  oil  pro¬ 
ducers,  by  restraining  output,  assure 
production  at  capacity  for  the  high 
cost  U.S.  fields.  Over  time,  there  is  a 
serious  danger  of  having  to  pay  a 
political  price  for  a  topsy-turvy 
world  in  whch  low  cost  production  is 
held  back  thereby  favouring  Amer¬ 
ican  high  cost  production. 


SINGER  BLAMES  the  decline  of 
Arab  oil  power  on  the  Saudi 
"strategic  error"  of  permitting  oil 
prices  to  explode  from  $12  to  $56  a 
barrel  in  1979-80.  8ut  that  action 
didn't  cause  the  changes  which  he 
relates  to  that  price  increase.  Con¬ 
struction  of  nuclear  plants  which 
then  came  on  line  had  long  been 
underway  as  was  the  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  of  automobiles.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  in  the  U.S.,  nuclear  power 
displaced  more  coal  and  gas  than  oil. 
Generally,  the  changes'  in  energy 
consumption  patterns  which  took 
place  after  19S0  were  economically 
justified  and  underway  in  response 
to  $12  a  barrel  oil. 

Genuine  conservation  was  the 
prime  and  nearly  exclusive  force  in 
pushing  prices  down.  The  other  ex¬ 
pected  remedies  were  horrible  fai¬ 
lures.  Offshore  American  Atlantic 
oil  and  gas  development  yielded  no¬ 
thing.  Strangely,  this  scientific  and 
technological  failure,  perhaps  the 
largest  in  American  history,  has 
hardly  been  reviewed  much  less  ev¬ 
aluated  even  though  the  undertaking 
received  full  media  play  along  the 
way. 

Overall,  the  higher  oil  prices 
raised  U.S.  oil  capacity  and-produc- 
tion  far  less  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  Elsewhere,  much  vaunted 
potential  sources  such  as  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  enormous  deep  tar  zone 
turned  out  k.-  be  uneconomical. 

Synthetic  fuel  programmes 
yielded  only  abandoned  operations 
and  warehouses  of  reports.  The  en¬ 
tire  array  of  nonconventional 
sources  such  as  wind  power,  photo- 
voliaics  and  tide  power  were  failures. 
Even  though  conservation  proved 
successful,  government  programmes 
related  to  if  were  essentially  termin¬ 
ated  and  motor  vehicle  performance 
standards  have  been  relaxed. 


IN  A  DECADE,  Singer  sees  Opec's 
excess  capacity  worked  off.  leading 
to  “an  inevitable  general  increase  in 
oil  prices."  How  about  increased 
Arab  political  power?  Singer  would 
have  the  "inevitable’’  delayed  three 
years  until  the  year  20U0  by  a  four 
component  programme:  (1)  dereg¬ 
ulation  and  free  energy  markets;  (2) 
oil  conservation,  especially  removal 
of  obstacles  to  coal  and  nuclear  pow¬ 
er-:  (3)  demand  restraint  taxes  on 
transportation  fuel  userv.  and  (4) 
stabilization  of  oil  prices  to  consum¬ 
ers  by  purchase  or  sales  from  stock¬ 
piles  and  oil  import  fees. 

Free  market  advocacy  and  price 
stabilization  for  consumers  make  an 
odd  couple.  Variability  ls  an  impor¬ 
tant  a>pect  of  marker  behaviour.  If. 
as  Singer  savs.  we  "are  in  for  a 
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prolonged  period  of  unstable 
prices,"  so  be  it.  Don't  shield  the 
user  from  that  important  message. 

Price  instability  discourages  con¬ 
sumption  and  may  instil  political 
sensitivity.  Price  instability  is  likely 
to  reduce  the  degree  to  which  bank¬ 
ing  and  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
will  become  associated  with  and. 
therefore,  advocates  of  the  interests 
of  oil  exporters.  Besides,  on  the 
basis  of  long  and  deep  experience 
with  U.S.  energy  policy.  I  can  assure 
Singer  that  he  won't  be  happy  with  a 
government  price  stabilization  prog¬ 
ramme. 

There  is  little  chance  of  ever  per¬ 
suading  the  U.S.  oil  constituency 
that  oil  prices  are  too  high.  Also,  in 
an  economic  emergency,  free- 
market  advocates  would  oppose 
government  intervention  through 
selling  oil  from  stockpiles  just  as  they 
opposed  price  controls  and  related 
measures  during  past  emergencies. 
At  '«hat  price  would  Singer  begin  to 
sell?  How  about  selling  stockpiled 
oil  now  in  order  to  return  the  price  to 
$10  a  barrel  and  show  Opec  the  U.S. 
means  business? 
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AS  FOR  removing  obstacles  to  the 
substitution  of  coal  and  nuclear 
energy  for  oil.  the  main  obstacles 
apparently  come  from  specific  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  coal  and  nuclear 
energy  such  as  waste  disposal  and  air 
pollution.  The  physical  obstacles  will 
have  to  be  overcome  by  scientific  or 
engineering  achievements  rather 
than  legal  measures. 

I  doubt  that  enhanced  energy  con¬ 
servation  a  decade  from  now  will  be 
able  to  repeat  its  accomplishments  of 
the  past  decade.  Now.  and  even 
more  so  in  10  years,  our  energy 
structure  lacks  the  fat  and  looseness 
of  1973.  In  1997  or  2000  there  won't 
be  an  America  deep  in  gasoline 
guzzlers,  technically  poor  furnaces, 
barely  insulated  buildings,  few  tim¬ 
ing  devices,  and  a  world  of  TV  sets 
with  tubes  about  to  be  replaced  by 
solid  state  systems.  Absolute  de¬ 
privation  and  alternative  energy  will 
be  the  only  means  of  coping  with  an 
Opec  without  spare  capacity. 

Rather  than  celebrate  the 
"Broken  myth  of  Arab  oil  power,*'  I 
see  profound  danger  ahead.  Ten  or 
13  years  is  a  short  time  to  prepare  if 
grave  danger  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
challenge  of  this  decade  is  to  proceed 
earnestly  in  developing  energy 
alternatives  and  begin  to  put  them  in 
place. 

At  the  same  time  the  U.S.  must 
have  the  political  will  to  lead  oil 
consumers  in  an  ethical,  political 
campaign  against  Opec  exploitation. 
That  will  be  a  tough  assignment  to 
undertake  for  the  U.S.  whose  oil 
producers  are  second  only  to  the 
USSR  in  benefiting  from  Opec  pow¬ 
er.  Representatives  of  the  exploiters 
should  be  called  what  they  are  rather 
than  be  treated  as  dignified  diplo¬ 
mats. 

I  am  concerned  with  how  we  will 
cope  with  Arab  oil  power  in  the 
future.  We  could  not  make  a  bigger 
mistake  than  assuming  that  anything 
less  than  intensive  research  and  poli¬ 
tical  efforts  starting  now  is  essential. 
Every  minute  counts. 

An  end  of  the  Iran-Ir3q  war  in  the 
near  future  might  deal  Opec  a  death 
blow  if  Iran  and  Iraq  assert  their 
rights  to  produce  oil  commensurate  | 
with  their  reserves  and  to  "compen¬ 
sate”  for  the  oil  they  haven't  pro-  • 
duced.  Fine.  But  let  us  not  rely  on  1 
that  development.  I 


ENCOUNTERS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  Could  it  be  that  the  men  who  were 

Sir. -I  recently  attended  a  confer-  sc»  harshly  "doing  their  duty  were 
ence  focussed  on  the  resolution  of  themselves  so  full  of  fear  that  they 
conflict  in  our  region.  The  partici-  could  not  perceive  the  humanity  of 
pants  were  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  of  the  people  before  them?  Is  h  possi- 
various  walks  of  life  and  represent-  ble  to  do  one's  duty  as  a  soldier  or 
inga  wide  range  of  points  of  view,  all  policeman  without  being  brutal? 
of  us,  in  one  way  or  another,  were  i  heir  task  was  presumably  to  thwart 
looking  for  something  belter  than  terrorism,  yet  the  behaviour  of  these 
the  status  quo.  appointed  protectors  was  such  as  con 

very  well  inspire  the  frustration  and 
In  the  course  of  the  discussions  rage  that  spur  to  violent  action, 
d  encounters.  I  heard  a  story  of  All  those  entrusted  with  the  re- 


and  encounters,  I  heard  a  story  of 


a  Palestinian  who  lives  across  the  sponsibility  for  safeguarding  the 
Green  Line.  One  evening  he  and  his  physical  well  being  of  the  people 


family  came  by  ear  to  visit  Jewish  living  in  this  counrry. should  consider 
friends  in  French  Hill  for  a  holiday  the  consequences  of  their  actions 


celebration.  They  were  stopped  by  and  see  to  it  that  peace  and  security 
an  armed  patrol  and  subjected  to  a  are  enhanced,  not  a  spiralling  of 


rude  interrogation.  As  a  result,  the  hatred  and  distrust. 

man's  wife  and  children  are  fearful  HA D ASSAM  HASKALE 


man's  wife  and  children  are  fearful  HA  PASS  AH  HASKALE 

of  attempting  such  a  visit  again.  Jerusalem. 

IRANGATE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  public  opinion  are  not  worth  the 
Sir,  -  Some  of  Israel’s  best  friends  possible  future  cost  of  perpetuating 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Pott 
Sir,  -  Some  of  Israel’s  best  friends 


in  America  have  attempted  io  por¬ 
tray  her  as  a  hapless  pawn  in  the  Iran 
affair.  This  tactic  is  fraught  with 
danger. 

First,  the  claim  is  utterly  implausi¬ 
ble  and  undermines  the  credibility  of 
those  who  assert  it.  Just  because 
Israel  could  not  force  the  American 
administration  to  participate  in  the 
initiative  does  not  mean  Israel  was 
not  a  major  source  of  information 
and  planning  and  an  active  instiga¬ 
tor. 

Second,  the  notion  that  Israel  is  a 
mere  "client  state”  serves  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  those  who  wish  to  substitute 
U.S.  pressure  on  Jerusalem  for 
direct  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  her  adversaries.  Surely  any 
short-term  gains  in  placating  U.S. 


the  Arabist  myth  of  Israel  as  the 
"tool"  of  the  U.S. 

Third,  the  argument  demeans 
Israel’s  worth  as  a  regional  ally  of  the 
U.S.  American  aid  is  (or  should  be) 
based  on  Israel's  intrinsic  status  and 
worth,  and  not  on  Israel’s  supine 
acquiescence  to  Washington’s  every 
whim.  Conversely,  it  was  entirely 
appropriate  for  Israel  to  assess  re¬ 
gional  developments  and  for  the 
U.S.  to  rely  on  that  assessment.  That 
Israel  may  have  made  mistakes  is 
irrelevant.  The  alternative  of  di¬ 
plomatic  autarchy  is  unrealistic. 

Resort  to  loaded,  emotional 
accusations  that  Israel  is  being  made 
a  “scapegoat"  only  obscures  these 
realities.  SETH  A.  HALPERN 
Scarsdale,  N.Y. 


HABONIM  DROR 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  In  an  interview  with  Dan 


tion  of  the  Federation  of  Hagshama 
Movements  in  North  America.  Of 


Keren  (December  17).  the  interna-  these,  100  university-age  members 
tional  commissioner  of  Hatzofin:  of  Habonim  Dror  made  up  the 


states  that  "Young  Judea  and  Bnei  largest  single  delegation  to  the  con- 


Akiva  are  the  onlv  two  Zionist  vouth  vention. 


movements  that  are  really  alive”  in 
North  America.  It  is  distressing  that 
the  entire  spectrum  of  Zionist  youth 
in  North  America  is  ienored  by  un- 


Next  year,  the  members  of  ‘Gal 
Hadash."  the  current  garin  of 
Habonim  Dror  North  America  wiil 
become  the  founding  settlers  of  Kib- 


ilaterally  disavowing  the  vitality  of  bulz  Liven  in  the  Tefen  region  of 


five  significant  youth  movements  in 
addition  to  the  two  noted  above. 


The  writer  is  proprietor  of  Energy  Eco¬ 
nomics  Associates  in  Jerusalem. 


Recently.  500  representatives  of 
all  the  Zionist  youth  movements 
gathered  at  the  Zionist  Assembly  in 
Philadelphia  to  announce  the  forma- 


Gaiilec.  Some  2.000  Habonim 
graduates  live  in  kibbutzim,  mosba- 
vim  and  cities  all  over  Israel. 

MARK  RAIDER 
Habonim  Dror  North  America 
New  York. 
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KIBBUTZ  YAHEL 


The  Leaders  of  the  Development  Towns  in  Israel 
and  the  Negev  and  Galilee  Settlements 


voice  their  support  for  the  chairman  of  the  Executives  of 
the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  World  Zionist  Organization, 


Mr.  Arye  Dulzin, 


and  for  the  members  of  the  Jewish  Agency  Executive  and 
■  the  staff  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization. 


We  express  our  appreciation  for  their  years  of  activity  in  the 
spheres  of  aliya,  settlement,  education,  culture  and  social  welfare 
in  our  Settlements,  and  reject  in  disgust  the  recent  unbridled 
attacks  on  the  Jewish  Agency. 


May  you  continue  your  challenging  and  important  work 
for  the  development  of  the  State  of  Israel. 


Shaul  Amor 


Chairman  of  the  Israel  Development  Towns  Cormratteo 

Zvi  Hazara 


Chairman  of  the  Negev  Bepresentatives  Council 

Menahem  Ariav 
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